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HOMEWORK By Frederick Carl Frieseke 





; THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS 
4 30 Cents a Copy $2.50 a Year 








SOUVENIR BOOKLETS for CLOSING DAY 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils * Appropriate, Pleasing, Inexpensive 




















Beautiful Cover Designs in Colors 
(Your Choice of Any of the 14 Designs Illustrated on This Page) 


Booklets Supplied With or Without Special Printing of 
Pupils’ Names, Etc., on Inside Pages (SeeStyles” A“and’”B’ Below) 


“Old Masters” Series of Cover Designs 
Eight New Designs Reproducing 
Famous Paintings in FULL COLORS 


































































































y pees 
Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 
- - J 
F so ordered, your photograph or 
that of your pupils or school will Daffodil Design He. 97 
be placed on the inside front cover rset " 
; S - of each booklet as shown at left. » 
‘This ouvenir (This applies to either style of 
of the School ‘Year booklet described below.) 
Now Closing When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
E design is ordered, photo may be 
r is Presented to “You mounted on outside front cover if 
with the Best Wishes desired. The first two designs are a 
suitable for an upright oblong or 
“Gy a d ca oval photo and the third for a hori- 
0 Keep ‘Bright zontal oblong or oval photo. 
The booklets will also be supplied 4 
Your eMemories May it serve with two photographs if desired, " 
tm years w come ° second ay being ——— ‘ 
r Cc @3 6 pleasant reminder on one of the inside pages. e 
Pa | of School “Days of yore schooldays —_— oe for the ae ae 
wnt graph wi 50 cents for the firs! 
cA Souvenir of { _ | 10 booklets, and 3 cents for each 
) booklet over 10. ei 
‘Your School “Days Spring No. 52 [| 

















The Valley Farm No. . 
peicsaiiereae Closing Day than to present to each of them a beautiful memento and 
record of their school days—a gift which, although inexpensive, will be 
kept and treasured through the years to come? The Souvenir Booklets 
described and illustrated on this page are designed particularly for this 
purpose and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Style “A” Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the designs here illustrated will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two 
colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted on the inside front cover of each booklet, or you may have the photo on the 
outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose or Violet cover design. 
| (See further explanation regarding photograph in panel above.) Each booklet is 
tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope in 
which it may be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12c¢ each. 


Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Identically the same as the Style “A” Booklets described above except that 
= — instead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are 

spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, 
name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 
There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates 
or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 
The remaining five pages contain appropriate poems and sentiments. This style 
supplied with photograph of teacher, pupils or school if ordered. Each booklet 
is tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8¢ each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


| Choose Any of The Cover Designs Illustrated 


The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets are illustrated on 
this page. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be made up 
with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. Be sure to give 
names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets are supplied with every 
order at no extra charge. 


Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders 
. 7 together, a discount of 10 per cent from the 
above prices will be allowed on each order. 





ik what more appropriate way could you “remember” your pupils on 








cA Sanenit 
from ‘Your Geacher 
at Close of School 





With Your @Geacher’s | 
Rest Wishes 




















Road Through the Trees No. 54 








The Weter Mill No. 53 
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| Zor Remembrance 
| of School Days 









cA Closing ‘Day 
“Remembrance 


from ‘Your Geacher 











The Torn Het No. 45 

















Miss Bowles No. 41 ———— a P 
Sample °f either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any may, 
( A Sample one of the cover designs that you choose, together with a \ : pmembrance } 
specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stamps. " at Close of School | 


“School's Out” Design No. 11 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


| oA “Remembrance | 
| at Close of School | 
(Saa-enee _] 


Age of Innocence No. 43 



















Go keep in mind your 
schoolmates dear, 

Your teacher gives 
this souvenir 














Boy with Rabbit No. 44 











Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 

lets you wish made up in each design. 

For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear in the booklets. 

As many booklets should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names to be printed in 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- 


Order Ea 


ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for 
each name in excess. 


If photograph is desired in the booklets, 
send us any Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
pan and return the original photo unin- 
ured. 


Full remittance must accompany order. 
Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
that you order as early as possible and thus make 


sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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# Gums will stay hard and healthy when massage 
is practiced with twice-daily tooth brushing. 
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@ Teacuers Expiain How Massace Comsats Disorpers oF THE Gums: Now children are 
taught to strengthen their gums with regular massage, as a safeguard against disease, 


Gum Massage Drills help them 


acquire a Splendid Health Habit, 


N CARRYING OUT their programs of increasing 
| wisdom and health for their young charges, our 
teachers leave nothing undone. Always leaders, 
they were among the first to spread the teaching 
of gum massage. 

As modern dental science has pointed out, tooth 
brushing is no longer enough for oral health. Gums 
must be massaged to retain their firmness. And 
teachers everywhere have added this new health 
regime of gum massage to the curriculum. 

Creamy, tenderly-cooked foods have made 
gum massage necessary. Needing virtually no 
mastication, these foods deprive the gums of 
work—leave them weak and flabby. 

“Pink tooth brush” is the tell-tale sign of 
tender, spongy gums. And gums that bleed may 
be easy prey to gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, even 
pyorrhea, 


@ Published in the interest of Better Health 


Today, thousands of children are learning to 
keep their gums firm and sound with massage. In 
class drills, the index finger—representing the tooth 
brush—is rotated in correct motion outside the 
jaw from the base of the gums toward the teeth. 


Teach Them, with Massage, to 
Avoid the Dangers of Unhealthy Gums 


Tell your pupils to try this massage before a mirror 
at home. It will show how a light pressure of the 
tooth brush whitens the gums for an instant. 
That means that sluggish blood is being routed 
and replaced by a fresh, vigorous flow. 


7 7 7 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste helps bring 
glowingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recom- 
mend it for toning and stimulating the gum walls 
as well as cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing, 













Even children’s meals consist mostly of soft, tender 
foods which deprive the gums of their needed exercise. 





invigorating flavor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it splendid for 
tender gums. Try it yourself, if your tooth brush 
occasionally shows “pink.” Each time you brush 
your teeth, rub a little extra Ipana into your gums. 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the habit of gum mas- 
sage. Remember: A good dentifrice, like a good 


dentist, is never a luxury. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York ¢ 
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in our May issue 


A UNIT ON HOME LIFE Emma Golden 
Home life, a topic found in many primary courses of study, is 
an excellent theme for May, because of its correlations with 
Child Health Day and Mother’s Day. This unit, worked out at 
Fort Hays State College, Kansas, is most interesting. 


eK 


A HEALTH PROGRAM IN A RURAL SCHOOL Ellen M. Bertie 
All grades participated in the health program carried on in a 
rural school in California, with resulting improvement in habits 
of health and hygiene. In our next issue, the principal of the 
school will describe the plan they followed. 


ex 


PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR MAY 
Next month we shall have entertainment suggestions in variety 
and abundance, for primary, middle, and upper grades. Since 
many schools close in May, our pages will include a good selec- 
tion of program numbers appropriate for Closing Day, as well as 
for other special Maytime occasions. 


* Oe 


EXERCISES IN PRIMARY READING 
Several short stories and riddles, accompanied by test activities, 
appear on this page of reading seatwork. The subject matter, 
consisting of springtime and animal themes, will have a decided 
appeal for young readers. 


wee 


MESSAGES OF GOOD WILL Ralph E. Theobald 
Real contributions which school children can make to the cause 


of peace are discussed by Mr. Theobald in an article next month 
telling how he and his pupils observe World Good Will Day. 


eee 


A LITTLE MUSICIAN OF LONG AGO Lucy Markham Chinn 
For use during National Music Week, many teachers will find 
this almost-true story a welcome addition to their supply of 
material. Its correlations with American history are interest- 
ing; and its basic facts, says the author, are authentic. 


ae 


A UNIT ON BIRDS Lucille Randolph 
The study of birds in the fourth grade not only teaches appre- 
ciation of nature, but also offers opportunity for work in prac- 
tically all the school subjects, as Miss Randolph indicates in 
her discussion of such a study, carried on in her school. 


Ernestine Bennett Briggs- 
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RENEWALS—To insure no interruption 
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Copyright, 1935, by F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 
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REDUCE PUPILS FAILURES 





HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


We shall be glad to ship you any of 
the Ditto Practice Lesson Books listed 
below upon receipt of your check or 
money order. If they are not entirely 
satisfactory you may return them and 
your money will be promptly re- 


funded. Pelco 
WORD STUDY Postpaid 


|} A Word Book for Grade 1........+++ $1.60 
_j)“Our Summer Fun,” a story book 

based on words learned in Word Book 

for Grade L..cccccccccccccccccccccse 1.60 
[] Workbook Lessons for Grade 2 ...... 1.60 
| Workbook Lessons for Grade 3 ...... 1.60 


ENGLISH 


[) Workbook Lessons for Grade 4...... $1.60 
|} Workbook Lessons for Grade 5 ...... 1.60 
|} Workbook Lessons for Grade 6...... 1.60 
[)] Workbook Lessons for Grade 7 ...... 1.60 
|] Workbook Lessons for Grade 8 ...... 1.60 


ARITHMETIC 


For First Half Grade 2.........+++++: $1.60 

| For Second Half Grade 2..........++ 1.60 

| For First Half Grade 3..........+++++ 1.60 

|For Second Half Grade 3...........++ 1.60 
"| For First Half Grade 4...........++++ 1.60 
"|For Second Half Grade 4.........-++ 1.60 
}) For First Half Grade 5...........++0 1.60 

|For Second Half Grade 5..........++ 1.60 

'] For First Half Grade 6...........+++¢ 1.60 
|For Second Half Grade 6..........++ 1.60 
| |For First Half Grade 7..........+++++ 1.60 
|] For Second Half Grade 7.........+++ 1.60 
|For First Half Grade 8...........+.+++ 1.60 
_] For Second Half Grade 8..........++ 1.60 


GEOGRAPHY 


| Fifth Grade, Human-Use Regions of 


ieeeeantcees* Provide Adequate Practice Materials | 
tise to Draw Better Pictures, Set 1. ey 


Hor te Brew ener Pleurs Set. 19 Use Economical Ditto Practice Lessons 


AMERICAN HISTORY 





0 Ameri History for Grade Seven. .$2.10 ‘ P ‘ . ‘ - 
American History for Grade Eight. 2.10 T has been estimated that putting one failure All Ditto Practice Lesson Books are printed 
—" — back through the same grade costs from _in Ditto reproducing ink. The pages are per- | 

Cher Fisst Year High Schesle.......+« — $65.00 to $150.00. forated so that they can be torn out and taken 

er to Ditto or any hectograph duplicator, to re- 
ee a _ Many pupils fail because the teacher through ia steal y 8raPp a : Dit 
or High School—Book I. .......+++« : roduce or more copies. Thus, one Ditto 
For High School—Book li..........- 2.10 lack of time or through lack of the proper P P aa 
PLANE GEOMETRY ‘ : : : : book is actually equal to 100 ordinary books. 
ree teh eet ane teaching materials fails to provide practice 
ADMINISTRATIVE FORMS lessons which cover the subject, which enable Ditto practice lessons and Ditto duplicators 
OChild Accountingand Administrative | pupils to surmount the difficulties which they are indispensable teaching aids in all modern 
CARTOONS encounter and which focus their attentionon schools. They are inaugurating a new era of 
FINo. 1 Schools and Businestsseeeee a the specific learning required. me | nana 
— SE -eigephnectemee emeteme ‘+ ’ ’ : teaching and practice materials. 
ee Economical Ditto Practice 
DITTO INCORPORATE 1-4-35 ri ie, © 


Lessons reduce pupils failures. 
They are prepared by master 
teachers who know the require- 
ments of adequate practice ma- 


D 
Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 
Gentlemen:—Please ship the workbooks 
checked above. lenclose [] check [] money 
ogder in payment. I understand that if they 
are not entirely satisfactory | may return them 
and my money will be refunded. 


So that you may have complete information 
about Ditto and Ditto Practice Lessons 
we would like to send you our new book 
“‘Emancipating the Teacher.” It tells ex- 





WNRice <r ceccecnnnestaneinenenunnengnas terials. And Ditto practice ma- actly what Ditto is doing for the teacher and 
ee ee Position.......... terials cost so little that any school for the pupil. Write for it today. There's 
ON oc events ie or school teacher can afford them. absolutely no cost or obligation to you. 

SD tbs cktiennd donb beaedbaaceesenehen 

COMMBPrccccccacacecees State..ccccccccsccces 
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DITTO INCORPORATED HARRISON oo’ 2s oe hae eee CHICAGO, tit irneegogs 













Size 7%” x 1014” 


ACH volume in this series is a feast in 
words and pictures . . . a quick survey of 
a fascinating subject.. every act dramatized 
with brilliant text and exciting illustrations, 
stimulating the child to explore further the 
curious and enthralling world revealed in 
these pages. Edited and illustrated by the 
best writers and artists, superbly and durably 
bound in cloth, size 7%” by 1014". A $3.50 
value at the amazing price of only $1. These 
magnificent books have to be seen to be 
appreciated. See coupon below for FREE 
EXAMINATION ~ 7 You risk absolutely 
nothing and incur no obligation whatever. 


1. Minute Biographies 


TH 
ut 
ri 
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| 
? 
4 
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Ht 


. Briet Bird Biographies | 
10. Minute Sketches of Great Composers 
Tl. Our Presidents at a Glance 
12. Great Moments in Life of Washington | 
13. Minute Stories of the Opera 
14. Minute Glimpses of American Cities | 
15. Minute Epics of Flight 
FREE EXAMINATION. Send no money. vsust clip 


and mail coupon. Pay postman when books arrive. 
If you want to return them within 10 days we will 
refund purchase price and postage. You risk noth- 
ing and incur no obligation. 


ADDRESS... 





& GROSSET & DUNLAP, 1140 B’way.,N.Y. Dept, J ° 
4 Please send me books numbered below. I 5 
@ will pay postman $1 each. If I decide to 4 
gs return them you will refund purchase price 4 
ps and postage, s 
’ + 
s ‘ 
4 ‘ 

in 





OWEN is PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous paintings for picture 
study and correlation, Send us a postcard with 
your name, address, school and grades taught, and 
we will send full descriptive literature with sample 
pictures FREE. Introductory set of 97 pictures, 
all different, sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 


PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Established 1906 


1 A y Superintendents 
anted and Teachers 
For oruan"G. NICHOLS COMPANY, Inc | 
City Bank Bidg. Kansas City, Missouri. 


= Perfumes 


SUBTLE, fascinating, alburing. Sells 
segulacty at $12.00 an ounce. 
from the essence ers :— 























(1) Esprit de France 
(2) Crabapple 20 
A Sangie drop ¢ 
@ week! 
pay for and handling send 
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PAUL RILGER, 196 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Department of 
Superintendence Elects 


New Officers 


The sixty-fifth annual convention 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education As- 
sociation was held in Atlantic City 
February 23-28. Officers elected for 
the coming- year were: President, 
A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R.I.; Second 
Vice-President, A. L. Threlkeld, 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, 
Colo. E. E. Oberholtzer, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Houston, Tex., 
the retiring president, automati- 
cally becomes first vice-president. 
Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected 
member of the Executive Committee, 
to serve for four years. The regis- 
tration at this convention, which 
closes as we go to press, was about 
7,000. A more detailed report will 
be found in the May issue. 


New Officers of 
Educational Press 
Association 


At the annual meeting of the Edu- 
cational Press Association of Ameri- 
ca, held in Atlantic City, February 
26, 1935, in conjunction with the 
convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, the following 
officers were elected: President, 
Mary E. Owen, Associate Editor, 
The Instructor; Secretary, Lyle W 
Ashby, Assistant Director, Division 
of Publications, National Education 
Association; Treasurer, Ernest T. 
Cameron, Editor, Michigan Educa- 
tion Journal; Members of Executive 
Committee, Roy W. Cloud, Secre- 
tary, California State Teachers As- 
sociation, Leonard V. Koos, Editor, 
School Review, University of Chi- 
cago, and the president, secretary, 
and treasurer. 


{t is an event worthy of note when 
any business reaches the century 
mark. This year the 
Crayon Company celebrates its hun- 
dredth anniversary. The president 
of the concern, G. E. Parmenter, 
has been with the firm for fifty- 
seven years, having joined it as a 
youth of seventeen. He is a son of 
the founder. Five other members of 
the staff are direct descendants of the 
two families that have guided the 
company’s fortunes since the begin- 
ning, and more than fifty employees 
have been identified with the busi- 


ness for at least twenty-five years. 


REMINGTON 





= =] (PORTABLE 


Buy this beautifal brand 
new Porta- 
ble No. 5 direct from 





. standard 
width carriage, mar- A. 2 
gin release on key- FREE 
board, —_ spacer, TRIAL 
tornatic reverse— 
cutomatic a ensalomaw cand. orven 
pep yp course/ree, Spe- 
cial hens You don’t risk a cent. Write 
Remington Inc., Dept. E. 42ad St., N.Y.C. 
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SummerArtCourses 
June 24 to August 2, 1935 


The School will offer many new courses espe- 


cially planned for teachers and 
a Painting, Design, Teaching inciples 
and echnics, Interior Decoration, Crafts, 


Marionettes, History of Art, A Art, 
etc. Painti Courses also offered for full 
academic credit at Saugatuck, Michigan Schoo! 
of Painting. 


For catalog address Associate Dean, 
Dept. K.B., Art Institute of Chicago 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicase 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


(ACCREDITED) 


June 21—SUMMER SCHOOL—August 2 


Lecated in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT. 

SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—ART— 
HANDWORK—CHILDREN’S LITERATURE—DRAMATICS—KINDERGARTEN METHODS 
--PLAYGROUND—NURSERY SCHOOLS and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 
Demonstration Classes at Children’s School illustrating New Procedures. Observation and 
Practice Teaching Facilities. To secure Advanced Standing Estimates for Degree address 

Registrar. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


Box B, 616-622, So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Raised letters on pins,or 


a) 
ters , ies background enameled. ‘1% 
enameled. Each om Each ee 
Ster!. Silver with Sterling Silver $1.00 £ # 
Gold Top - $2.75 Rolled Gold 1.35 ‘0 
WKt.Gold - 6.15 10Kt. Gold 2.60 N as. 0 
Samples loaned upon your Principal's e. 
2 ah anh oan "de Artistic Medal & Badge Co. Sterling Sliver, e2 
liveries, CATALOGUE FREE, 112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 10Kt. Gold 5.00 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 26 to AUGUST 3 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago’s many advantages, (Pulletin upon request) 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St. Chicago, it. 


tad Accredited 
TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


Kishk CHicaco 


There is a KY improvement in the number of placements of teachers during this yeor. In the ele- 
mentary school field, there is a great demand for excellent teachers with degrees. In the high school 
field the demand for those with a Master’s Degree increases constantly. Early enroliment is advised. 
When writing, mention this magazine. 

Address 1200 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, lilinois 


ALBERT 
Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNIVERSITY 


Chicago 












49th YEAR. Supervisors, Critics, Grades and Special] 
Teachers of Physical Education, Music, Art, Home} 
Economics, etc. Many fine opportunities in all lines of} 
school work. 100% increase in placements in 1934. 
Send for folder today. 


ad. A 








“Cor ies: E. T. Duffield, 535 Fifth Ave. New | 
York; Alta B. Collier, Inc., Hyde Blidg., Sp Ww. 











ae he Rural to College 
ROCKY) 7 7- 7 TEACHERS & WE PLACE ‘YOU eeinciuave. 
, Unexcelled Service. Largest in the West. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. } 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
| New York—Minneapolis, Minn.—Spokane, Wash.—Kansas City, Mo. Grade conchens woneel with two or 
| move years oftraining. Superior opportunities for degree candidates in superior schools. Write any office. 
ALASKA AND THE WEST. Normal and College 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY arc ait. pect mee tector tn 19ne then ot 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. (Member N. A. T. A.) year since 1929 and more than doubled 1933. Enroll early. 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 233 Mit{, Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


8th and Wyandotte. A live and o-date B: 
33rd Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to Uerenig. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY || REGISTRATION jive t'Gurcas cas easly resol 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


in a better teaching position with increase in a on 
Blanks and complete information free on 
Member Natienal Association Teachers Agencies : 
Teacher situation greatly improved. 


THE PAUL M. WHITE AGENCY 
Teachers Employment Bureau 
Bes’ tlook sinc 
— io 126 Park Avenue New London, Ohic 


Get my plan and assure 
TEACHERS  ;: + yourself 


of success when 
getting your next peat . $1.00 brings the plan 
that brought me ten and a contract to 


AGENCY 


- 
410 U.S.NaT BANn BLDG Denver. COLo wi 
































ALL KINDS OF TEACHING 





PHOTOS a 
Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, Illinois teach, ag ame if you're not satisfied. 


e ° Minnesota. 
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Augustus O. Thomas || nn << 
Decorate the Classroom 


for Easter with these Beautiful | 
Sie hod tren foonce: hedleetios EASTER POSTERS 


American education, influential and : 
admired. 

Born in Illinois seventy-two years 
ago, he went to Nebraska at a time 
when that was frontier territory, and 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, founder | 
and first president of the World | 


ae 
» 


Federation of Education Associations, 
and latterly its secretary-general, died 











‘peg JUNE, 24 AvG.2. 


UT in the tropic verdure of the mid-Pacific, 

a fully accredited university offers more 
than eighty graduate and undergraduate credit 
courses under a distinguished faculty, recruited 
from leading universities of the world, 


he is credited with having “laid 
foundations for the whole structure 
of public instruction (in Nebraska) 
from the rural schoolhouse up to the 


All regular university departments — many 
courses in the teacher training-the School of 
Pacific and Oriental affairs, the center for stydy 
of problems of the Pacific and the Far East. 


teachers’ college.” He organized the 
State Normal School at Kearney and 
served as its president, and later was 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, 

From Nebraska he went to Maine, 
to be state commissioner, a post 
which he held from 1917 to 1929. 
It was during this time that he was 
able to bring to fruition his dream of 
an alliance of educators to promote 
peace and friendship throughout the 
world. As was said of him by Rev. 
Raphael H. Miller of Washington: 
“He displayed the vision and zeal of 
the prophet. Education was to create 
a world mind and foster a world 
heart. Dr. Thomas envisioned a 
world civilization informed with 
universal knowledge and refined by 


universal culture. Before the world 





This summer is your opportunity to lift study 
from dull routine...Two glorious months—ten 
days on luxurious express liners, six weeks in 
Honolulu, tuition, living expenses—all for as little 
as $250—no more than you would spend at home. 


For bulletin giving com information 
please s 








Four mammoth Posters each three feet long—twelve inches high; beautiful— 
brilliant—fascinating; a “construction-work” masterpiece. Provides material for 
delightful handwork—handsome posters made by cutting and pasting. Printed 
outlines on the construction paper background serve as a pasting guide for the 
various details. All small sections are printed on separate colored papers—ready 
for cutting and pasting. When made up these four posters form a handsome 
frieze, 12 feet long. Joyous color effects and designs symbolize the spirit of the 
season. A beautiful schoolroom decoration. 


ees 


f=... Director of Summer Session 
¥4 UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
\ ad Honolulu, T. H. 


SUMMER SESSION: 


UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


July 8th to 
August 16th 











acaba Price, per portfolio, 60c postpaid. 





Visualize life in Hawaii 
with these 


HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


see skhee che NLM 1 





_ Courses | afford-| can be a neighborhood, education m 
ing superior op-| must make neighborliness. ‘The Par- Easy-to-make cardboard models of Hawaiian 
0 portunity for self-| Jisment of Nations waits upon the house, trees and flowers, men, women and chil- 
— improvement, for] School of Nations.” dren in native costumes, animals, boats, etc. 
teachers desiring The first meeting of the World This set makes a most attractive sand table 
certification credit,| Federation of Education Associations project, conveying a vivid and lasting impres- 
graduate students| was held in 1923, and since that time, sion of life and environment in our greatest is- 
t and undergraduates. through biennial gatherings of del- land possession. It combines cutting, construc- 
City conveniences egates from many of the countries of tion and coloring. Eight plates 11x14, containing 
Lh and _ unsurpassed the world, it has done much to fifty individual units—a splendid group project 
ON LA RE recreational advan-| further the cause that its founder of unusual interest. Price, postpaid, 60c. 


tages. Lake Cham- 


CHAMPLAIN 


held of greatest importance. 











IDE ; ; 
plain, Green Moun- Dr. Thomas had lectured widely, 
. _tain and Adiron-| had done important service for the JAPANESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 
) dack excursions, trips to Montreal and National Education Association, and Centad Sees denen eal o> ; 
ele- Quebec, under University direction. had published several books, besides a native trees, foliage, houses and f 
chool Enrollment limired to one thousand. contributing to the Journal of Educa- —— 1 a di teh ah 
jised. Write for Illustrated Catalog. tion animals, > e cut pron “ an 
. constructed into stand-up figures. 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director Splendid material for sand table work, 
Burlington Vermont 





story illustration or teaching geog- 
raphy. Beautiful colored key sheet — zy So ey 
showing village made up, and detailed ; 
instructions in each portfolio, 


The Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., is publishing a 32- 
page bulletin titled Art for Today’s 
Child. It contains a compact, prac- 
tical explanation of how outstanding 
leaders in the field of art are teaching 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 

prepares you for this intensely interesting, well pay- 

ing work in hospital or physician's laboratory. Thor- 

(* ough course in laboratory technique in all of its phases 
; in 6 months. Complete course, including X- 

Ray and physical therapy in 9 months. 

Write for catalog 













Price, postpaid 60c 




















































































— this subject to young children, using PLAYTIME CIRCUS CUT-OUTS 

Hoss actual case studies that prove the Ten sheets of designs, containing all the neces- 

res. U + t value of art instruction. The bulletin sary figures and characters to form a complete 

‘est. n Z V é 7 S Z oi explains varied teaching eechai ques circus, Equestrians, horses, mules, clowns, 
clit cin tuduas Gaitetidie eat © elephants, lions, lion tamers, dancing dogs, 

= D c g My s OY seals, ostriches, camels, monkeys, bears and 

“Y /) n Vv é a art instructors, and contains a bibli- zebras are a few of the many straight line pic- 

o. ography of the latest books on art. tures in this set, which lends itself ideally to 

wo OF SUMMER SCHOOL — table on, seat - art work. Com- 

~ oa : ; plete instructions for coloring, as well as di- 

—_ jd — Jae z hg j m4 = High School rections for constructing. 45c per set, postpaid. 

al (Students may register the 1st of any week) Course in 

a @ Graduate and undergraduate 2Y¥ MAIL THE COUPON NOW 

ore ae a oo ours MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, M 

@ Special courses for teachers. oo oan your High, stucation at home — én ¢ » Springfield, Mass. 

all > > ea ged Femncaaeer ge: 4 ras fee ep heres | | a enclosed send the portfolios checked: 

pe ? Low railroad in” a Sy Chlcage | | Easter Posters 60c the four 

“ } wre to attend AN ARTI ST Hawaiian Village 60c portfolios for ‘ 

2 = . EB. A. Convention., Japanese Village 60c $ 92 00 
oe | UNIVERSITY of DENVER | jour 2o° mms dae yore | _Cireus Cut-Outs 45¢ 
Dept. B Universi . Spare time. Thirty-five years 

— Sead meyour Semmet Schou! Ballas" "| Sram masinotngsocas | Name * 

plan NAMEW Write teday for Art Year Bock 

et to Street and No Anr Address___ Ee ee oe ee SNe ‘a 

ota. City ond Staton Dept. 445, 10 E. Huron St,, Chicago, lil, : 

















Plan now to spend 
a 
Happy, Beneficial 


Summer 


through Study 


| 
| 
at TEMPLE UNIVERSITY | 
| 





With an ideal combination of recre- 
ational and educational facilities, 
Philadelphia and Temple University 
offer unequalled opportunities for a 
teacher's summer vacation. 


mous historic shrines and landmarks 
ats of all types, 
ende summer session courses that pre- 
sent the finest in faculty and facilities. 
Your study is so arranged as to be 
of the utmost benefit and still give 
you ample time for Vacation enjoy- 
ment. 





Here you will find nationally fa- | 


Send now for catalog of courses and 
complete booklet of information 
about Temple University and Phil- 
adelphia. 


Classes open July 1 
Close August 10 








Address Office of the 
Registrar, Dept. | 


TEMPLE < 
UNIVERSITY 3°; 


Broad Street 
and Montgomery Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Ml. 











NOW | the New 
PREMIER No. 2 


An improved model of Apsco’s famous 
Automatic Feed Sharpener—featuring 


The New Steel Pencil Stop 
and 
a rich Black Japanned 
Metal Strip in the Receptacle 
—or with polished metal 
if desired. 
Y ou ought to see this new Premier—it's 


America’s Smartest Pencil Sharpener. 
$2.50 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES 





The City of London Vacation 
Course in Education will hold its 
fourteenth session from July 26 to 
August 9. American teachers are 
specially welcomed to the course. An 
enjoyable sojourn in London com- 
bines lectures on English teaching 
methods with visits to places of in- 
terest, meetings with distinguished 
men and women, and a program of 
entertainments, The prospectus of 
the course can be obtained from: 
Hugh W. Ewing, Secretary, City of 
London Vacation Course in Educa- 
tion, Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1, England. 


The arts and culture, anthropol- 
ogy, history, psychology, and politi- 
cal and social development of the 
Pacific are stressed by the University 
of Hawaii in its summer session, but 
provision is made also for all the sub- 
jects that teachers expect to find in 
a university—eighty in all. Of un- 
usual appeal, in addition to the cur- 
riculum of the School of Pacific 
and Oriental Affairs, is the unique 
Volcano of Kilauea School. The uni- 
versity calls attention to the fact 
that sea trips to and from Hawaii, 
and a stay of several weeks in the 
“Paradise of the Pacific,” combine to 
give the mainland summer student a 
delightful vacation as well as a 
period of profitable study. Visiting 
professors come from East and West. 


Indiana University at Blooming- 


ton has a plan whereby students may, 
if they desire, spend twelve weeks in 
summer school work. A supplemen- 
tary session of three weeks is added 
to the regular nine weeks’ session. 
For forty-six years the university 
has had a summer school. In 1934 
there was an enrolment of more than 
1,600. In the School of Education 
courses are offered leading to practi- 
cally all of the teachers’ licenses pro- 
vided for under the laws of Indiana. 
The Extension Division, ~ which 
renders service of many kinds to 
teachers and community workers 
throughout the state, enables stu- 
dents to continue, by correspond- 
ence, work begun in a summer 
session. 


“Summer School Where Summer’s 
Cool” is the inviting slogan of the 
University of Washington at Seattle, 
which lists as typical average maxi- 
mum daytime temperatures for the 
three summer months: June, 68.5°; 
July, 75.9°; August, 76.7°. The 
university's campus, between Lake 
Union and Lake Washington, boasts 
not only tennis courts but a golf 
course. There is yachting on the 
lakes, and not far off are mountains 
to climb. The School of Education 
aims to meet the needs of elemen- 
tary, high school, and college teach- 
ers and administrators. The cultural 
facilities of Seattle are metropolitan 
in character, and its activities as a 
world seaport attract the “inlander.” 
The university directs an Alaska trip, 
following the first term of the Sum- 
mer Quarter, and a sixty-day cruise 
to the Orient with faculty guide— 
including Japan, Chosen, Manchukuo, 
China, and the Philippines. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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INSTRUCTOR Order Blank 


FOR NEW OR RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Pay Later If More Convenient 


oa ee eee 
[In. April 35] Date... 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, x. %. 


I 
C Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [) 1 year, $2.50; for () 2 years, $4.00. 
Cj Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR fer 25 cents additional. | 
‘= Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 cents additional. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

i 

Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
\ : 

j 

I 

I 


am enclosing herewith. 


The above order totals $ will remit not later than May 5, 1935, l 


_. which $ 0 I 
(Lil 
Name seasnncnnseniny . = i aicnccnsimnsconnns 0 conmnsnetaniiiiileiee I 


Fa IP i icaisensemscenivininsiteeniasiincesnentaiapaninanianiinscnsttnintnimagaiasiassstitetiaiiesintasiias I sanecessasencceeneenntenmiacnancicitiitii 
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Low-Priced INSTRUCTOR Coahinelines 

















The INSTRUCTOR (825°) Pub? ox. | The INSTRUCTOR ($250) Pub? Os 
with Pathfinder $3.50 $3.15! with Good H’sek’p’ e(1 9, $250)6.00 4.75 
with Nature Magazine... 5.50 4.75| with High School Teacher 4.50 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 3.85| with Hygeia, Health Mag. 5.00 4.65 
with Correct English - 5.00 4.25| with McCall’s Magazine __. 3.50 3.25 
with Reader’s Digest____. 5.50 5.00| with News-Week (40 Weeks te 

with Child Life... 5.50 4.75 New Subscribers Only,$2.00) 4.50 4.25 
with American Boy_______ 3.50 3.25| with Parents’ Magazine___._ 4.50 3.85 
with American Childhood__. 5.00 4.50/ with Pictorial Review 3.50 3.25 
with American Girl _ 4.00 3.50| with Popular Mechanics. 5.00 4.50 
with American Magazine... 5.00 4.75| with Popular Science Mo. 4.00 3.60 
with Better Homes & Gard. 3.50 3.25) with Prac. Home Economics 4.50 4.10 
with Boys’ Life... —-—s«43.50 «=3.25| with Redbook...» = 5.00 4.50 
with Collier’s, Nat. Weekly 4.50 4.00| with Review of Reviews (To 

with Cosmopolitan (1 year, $2.50) 5.00 4.75 Teachers only) 5.50 4.25 
with Current History... 5.50 4.75| with School Arts Magazine_ 5.50 5.10 
with Delineator 4.00 3.75) with Wee Wisdom... 3.50» 3.25 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 5. 50 4.25| with Woman’s Home Comp. 3.50 3.25 








NOTE = lf The INSTRUCTOR is desired for pw me in any of the above offers, 











"= add AL - | $1.75 to special as prteee ones 1934-35 Instructor Year Book 
be obtained any order wh ludes The i INSTRUCTOR for _o, 25 cents ad- 
aiti yy 738 2 FSA Aas re ts additiona 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


FULL-COLOR 
q MINIATURE PRINTS 
AND BOOK OF COMPLETE $7.50 
STUDY MATERIAL POSTPAID 


THs set offers, at the lowest price ever, 

full-color reproductions of 97 well- 
known paintings adapted for study in ele- 
mentary schools—plus a 104-page book con- 
taining complete study material for every 
one of the 97 pictures in the set. The 
subjects have been carefully selected for 
their interest to children and correlation 
value to teachers. The prints, on sheets 
314 by 4% inches, reproduce faithfully all 
the colors of the original paintings. Every 
teacher will find many ways of using this 
set with all ages of children. 











Studies of Famous Paintings 
This book, edited by Mary E. Owen, 


assembles in convenient, usable form, pic- 
ture studies for the 97 pictures in this set. 
Included in the study of each picture are: 
the story of the picture, the story of the 
artist, questions to ask the pupils which 
will lead them to a much better apprecia- 
tion of the subject, and a small reproduc- 
tion of the painting itself. There is a con- 
venient index and a suggested grading for the pictures included. Size of the book 
7 x 10% inches. 104 pages. Bound attractively in heavy brown paper covers. 


This set may be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR (1 year 
$2.50; 2 years $4.00) for only $1.20 additional. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Use this 
literature 
in your 
class 


projects 





You know the value of health 
lessons in your classes. To help 
you in this important work, the 
Home Economics Department 
of the Kellogg Company has 
prepared literature which sets 
forth simply and interestingly 
the rules of right living and 
eating. 

Use this material to supple- 
ment your class projects. You 
will find the Health Score Chart 
and Good Health Rules particu- 
larly valuable for your pupils. 


Kellogg’s Cereals help round 
out children’s diets. Served with 
milk or cream, they provide 
nourishment in easily digested 
form. 


Check the material you de- 
sire, and mail us the coupon 
below. 


Home Economics Department B-4 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me FREE the literature I 
have checked. 
0 Health Score Chart 
CO) Geod Health Rules 
CO) Food for Growing Boys and Girls 
O) The Lunch Box Parade 
CO) Calories 
() Vitamins 
0 Feed Calcium 
1] Be Your Own Best Exhibit 
C] Assorted Kellogg Recipes 
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SUMMER SCHOOL NoTEs 
(Continued from page 6) 





A number of courses in psychol- 
ogy for the special benefit of Ameri- 
cans will again be offered by the 
University of Vienna next summer. 
All will be taught in English, by 
members of the university faculty. 
Among them will be courses on “Lan- 
guage and Personality,” “Childhood 
and Adolescence,” and “Viennese 
Tests for Children.”. Detailed infor- 
mation may be had by addressing 
Professor Henry Beaumont, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Because the situation of the Uni- 
versity of Denver makes it particu- 
larly convenient for teachers who at- 
tend the convention of the National 
Education Association in June-July, 
special plans are being made to offer 
an enlarged program of summer 
school work. It will be so arranged 
that those enrolled may attend the 
N.E.A. sessions without interfering 
with their study schedules. Institute 
meetings, the opportunity to work 
under professors of note, and week- 
end pleasure trips are among the 
offered attractions. 


A tour of South America, spon- 
sored by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, offers six university credits 
toward a Master’s or a Bachelor’s 
degree, but it is open to others not 
desiring credit. Enjoyable and in- 
structive travel is assured under the 
proficient leadership of Dr. Frank E. 
Williams, professor of Latin Ameri- 
can geography in the University of 
Pennsylvania. The cruise will begin 
June 15, leaving New York on that 
date, and the party will return to the 
United States August 28, after circ- 
ling the South American continent. 
Factors which have contributed to 
the economic, social, and political 
development of South America will 
be discussed during this “summer 
field course.” 


Safety Material 


Public libraries are usually a mine 
of information for school teachers 
seeking to instruct their pupils in 
safety education and accident pre- 
vention. This is pointed out by Mrs. 
Margaret C. Palmer, assistant in the 
School Department of the Newark, 
New Jersey, Public. Library, in Safety 
Education Magazine. Mrs. Palmer 
says that the public libraries are re- 
positories for safety posters, songs, 
playlets, pamphlets, clippings, mag- 
azine articles, textbooks, folders, and 
tested safety projects covering a wide 


range. 











Teachers and pupils who are in- 


Bands now have the opportunity 
of hearing for themselves the 
amazing musical possibilities of 
a real Harmonica Band. Every 
Saturday evening over the sta- 
tions listed here M. Hohner, Inc. 
presents Carl Freed and his Har- 
monica Harlequins, together with 


Bands and soloists as guest artists. 


We suggest that teachers and 
pupils form listening groups to 
enjoy these entertaining and edu- 
cational programs. 


M. HOHNER, INC. 


351 Fourth Ave. 
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Blue lead and red lead 
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2 PENCILS -3 POINTS 








BLACK 
RED 


BLUE 


Also Cartri Red 
and Blue rae 


one cil for checking — 


mar . 
enormously to conven- 
5 y. e 
single-point peneil for all 
other writing. 









LOOK! 


A THREE COLORED Qulopoint 


WRITING SET FOR $1.00! 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS! 


The Ideal ‘‘3-Point’’ Combination . . 
For All Checking, Grading, Writing 


tested the finest makes and found AUTOPOINT 

the most desirable for this special Teachers’ Pencil 

' Combination. You get one latest model Single-Point 
a REAL-ITE (made by Autopoint) for all-purpose writing 
KS in black. Inner magazine of this pencil contains liberal 
supply of quality leads for reloading. One new type 
Double- Point AUTOPOINT for writing in red and blue 
—the “multi-use pencil”, for checking, correcting, editing, 
etc., for calling attention to important problem factors, 
words, phrases, sentences, etc., and for color sketches 
and making graphs. The only mechanical pencil that 
uses Hectograph leads satisfactorily. Cartridge with set 
contains 12 quality thin leads—6 red and 6 blue for 
double-point refills and 2 erasers. Many years of faith- 
in ful, trouble-proof service and writing ease in this set— 
the utmost in utility value. Sent postpaid-— only $1.00. 
MANFORD SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. IM-4, 
612 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 





——-—PIN $1.00 TO THIS COUPON — MAIL TODAY—— 
MANFORD SUPPLY CO., Dept. IM4 


| 

leads. If I am not fully : 
I Name.... 

! 

l 


Address... 


I enclose $1.00. Send me at once, post 
PENCIL SET, with one single-poi 


612 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 


a, the special AUTOPOINT TEACHERS’ 
nt and one two-color Double-Point and cartridge of 
I may return set at once and you wil! refund my | 








terested in School Harmonica 


other well known Harmonica 


New York City 








CONTINENTAL DIVID E~Seen on Student Tours 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
; foothills of the Rockies, offers you 


unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
ized hikes and week-end outings; 

visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude ofonemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 


( Intermission, July | to July 5) 


Second Term, July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Case Es siisle, Ushentte 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate wool Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 





COMBINE N. E. A. AND 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Intermission makes this possible 


| _N. E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 
Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 
Universityof Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 
SEN TODAY for Pa TO TR, 
Dean of the SUMMER ~—— (DEPT. T) 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 




















Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology —— 
Grad Svhool Bull ~~ 


| 
| 
| 
| a 
| 
| 
| 











Street and No. 


City and State____ 





AE es 








SUMMER SESSION 1935 
June 17th to July 26th 
Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses in 
Business, Journalism, Social Work, 
Engineering, Art, Music, 
and Nursing. 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address 
lsidor Loeb, Director of Summer Session, Room 202 
Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 


Ye Price 
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International Typeeriter Exch., Gap. 0b Cincees 








rer WEDDING INITATION 


er ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 - 25 
for $2.50. Printed in either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 
100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. | 


i] 
Weme youre pleinty and mail to us with P.O. orderto cover | 
| cont our Se filled the day received and sent to you prepaid 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 
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Progressive Education 
Association Meets 
in Washington 


In Washington, from February 21 
through February 23, was held the 
annual meeting of the Progressive 
Education Association, under the 
leadership of its president, Willard W. 
Beatty. It was a spirited meeting 
with a large attendance. There were 
five general sessions, as well as many 
sectional meetings. The large dinner 
meeting, the social event of the con- 
vention, was addressed by Charles A. 
Beard, historian and publicist, and 
William H. Kilpatrick, educational 
philosopher. 

International and interracial edu- 
cation, the contribution of the dance 
to education, modern art and the 
education of youth, unified purposes 
of home and school, character educa- 
tion, pre-school education, social 
science, the activity program, and the 
challenge of the modern era to the 
rural school in the community, were 
among the topics considered. The 
panel discussions, which character- 
ized many of the meetings, were con- 
ducted with vigor and enthusiasm. 
The speakers, and those who partici- 
pated in the panel discussions, are 
leaders in the field of progressive ed- 
ucation. 

Officers are: President, Willard W. 
Beatty, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bronxville, N.Y.; Vice-President, 
Carleton W. Washburne, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Winnetka, IIl.; 
Treasurer, Clyde R. Miller, Bureau of 
Educational Service, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, N.Y. 


Junior Red Cross 
to Convene 


The annual Junior Red Cross Con- 
ference will be held in Washington 
beginning April 8, during the week 
of the senior convention. Red Cross 
officials expect the registration this 
year to reach four hundred. Last 
year 330 boys and girls, representing 
most of the states and island posses- 
sions, were enrolled. 

Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, national 
director of the Junior Red Cross, has 
announced that this year a young 
speaker from the Pacific area will be 
selected to bring the message of the 
Juniors to the senior organization. 
They will join the closing plenary 
session of the general convention on 
April 11, having previously held sev- 
eral sessions of their own. A banner 
is always awarded the state showing 
the greatest increase in percentage 
of pupils enrolled in the Junior Red 
Cross. 

Attractive events planned include 
the annual Junior Red Cross dinner, 
a trip to Mount Vernon, and a water 
pageant which will be under the 
charge of W. E. Longfellow, a pio- 
neer in Red Cross life-saving activi- 
ties. 














GREAT PATRIOTS and PARDONS 
By Marion U, Cheitianeen 


importan 
German history. Based on t authorities. 
LF, A will not supply you order direct from the 
postpaid 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 








-/ SUMMER 
SESSION 
at 
MINNESOTA 








Invest wisely in yourself and in your 
earning power. Your summer session at 
the University of Minnesota pays abun- 
dant dividends in preparation for a bet- 
ter position—in a freshened outlook and 
broader viewpoints—in health and hap- 
piness, too. For Minneapolis lies at the 
threshold of the famed Ten Thousand 
Lakes vacation land. It’s a city of re- 
markable beauty, cultural and recrea- 
tional advantages. 


A COURSE FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION LEADERS 


The University of Min- The University of 
nesota offers for the Minnesota offers you a 
first time a formal faculty of 250° selected 
course of training in ¢ducators, with 600 
Adult Education. Spe- Courses leading to bac- 
cial courses in Sociol. ‘laureate or advanced 
ogy, Emergency Educa- = a 

tion, Child. Welfare, © round out Pad 
Public Health, Physical *°™™* . oo _— 
Education, Play Produc- are epee: lectures, 5S 
" H ~ E . Citals, plays and excur- 
aed us y ae sions. Fees and living 
or ae page 8 es duh expenses are moderate. 


' TWO TERMS 
education movement. June 17-July 27 July 27-Aug. 31 


Ask for special bulletin in your field, or 
write for complete bulletin to: Dept. B 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
236 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis Minnesota 




















Summer Session at N.U. 


—on the Shore of Lake Michigan — 
June 24 to August 16 


Plan now to study this summer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity—away from the noise and smoke of the city— 
in Chicago's bead suburb, 30 minutes from the Loop. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. The Winnetka System, under 
direction of Carleton Washburn. Guidance in Secondary Schools, 
—a unit course taking student's entire time. The Junior College, 
offered by Dean Malcolm MacLean. Special lectures by Supts. 
Wirt of Gary, Jensen of Rockford, Nash of New York University. 
Other important courses. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH. Courses for teachers in charge of 
Auditoriums, Debate, Plays, Speech Reeducation, Play Production, 
Stage Lighting, Costume and Scenery Design, Children's Dramat- 
ics, Playwriting. Public Speaking, Voice and Diction. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC. (June 24 to August 4). Courses in 
Music Education, Public School Music. Credit in Band, Orchestra 
and Choral Technic. Theoretical and Applied Music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 
toward M.A., M.S., and Ph.D. 


Work may be pursued in summer 


COMMERCE—LAW—JOURNALISM-—LIBERAL ARTS 


For free bulletin, address Director of the Summer 
Session, 120 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 











—ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN—EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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STANDARD MEASURES FOR SPRING TESTING 





Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


FORMS A, B, C 


A country-wide favorite because of its accuracy, its reliability, 


Hl] 


the ease with which it can be administered. Form C of each of 
the four batteries and of the separate tests in reading and arith- 


metic will be ready for spring use. 


New Stanford Achievement Test 


FORMS V, W, X, Y, Z 


The reliability, accuracy, and validity are well known. With 
five forms available, it makes the ideal backbone of all testing 


programs, 


Standard Graduation Examination 


FORMS A, B, C, D, E 


For use as a final examination in all subjects for pupils com- 
pleting the elementary school. Five forms are now available. 


Boston 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
2126 Prairie Avenue, 
Atlanta 


Write for full information 


World Book Company 


New York 
Chicago 


Dallas Portland 


San Francisco 





STANDARD MEASURES FOR SPRING TESTING 




















We Guarantee You—ZIn Writing 
$270.00 for 90 Days’ Work, or 
$150.00 for 60 Days’ Work—— 


“My early life was spent in teaching. I was left a widow with 
two small children. I invested my money and lost—but not my 
courage. 

“It was up to me to get some of my money back; teaching 
afforded a hard grind with limited salary; clerking paid hardly 
living wages. 

“The liberal offer made by the Educators Association appealed to 
me, although an entirely new line to me. With the ambition and 
ability I possessed it was my opportunity to get into business for 


Ideal Vacation Work 


“I have worked for the Educators Association for 14 years, 
have had steady promotion, and made probably twice as much as 
I could have made in any other work I might have chosen. I 
find my health much improved from walking out in the fresh air. 
Last winter I did not miss one day from the field. Then, too, it 
is a pleasure to feel that you are working for yourself and are 
your own time keeper. 
“The company is perfectly reliable and the official force are true 
and perfect ladies and gentlemen of the highest quality. They 
give you what is due you and are always courteous and helpful 
in every way. They truly cooperate with their representatives. 
“I cannot understand why any one with ambition and energy 
would think of going back to stated salaries, there to remain. 
The Educators Association gives value for value received many 
times over, and one may well be proud to represent such a 
worthy organization.” 

(Signed) Mrs. Alice Willey. 


We Pay Your Railroad Fare 


This is your opportunity to go into business for yourself, to become 
independent, to earn, do things, go places, and have! 

We supply the ne y i it, training, cooperation, help and advice 
and ask your time and loyalty in return for a generous 

For instance, Mrs. Alice Willey whose letter a 
earned $2767.50. This is an average of $30. per day. 

We guarantee you a minimum salary of $270 for 90 days’ or $150 for 
60 days’ work. We pay your railroad fare. Nothing hazy about this of- 
fer. Our organization has a reputation 
of twenty years’ standing to maintain. 
Our product is the best of its kind. Use 
this coupon. 











Educators Association, 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


You may send me letters and stories of some of the young 
ladies who have traveled and made money as representa- 
tives of the Educators Association. 








recompense. 
rs above, in 90 days - 





W.E.E.A. to Meet 
at Oxford 


The World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations will hold its 1935 
conference at Oxford, England, from 
the 10th to the 17th of August. At 
the same time, meetings of two other 
organizations of world scope will 
bring additional visitors to the an- 
cient university town, attracted by 
sessions of the International Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations (ele- 
mentary) and of the International 
Federation of Associations of Teach- 
ers in Secondary Schools. There will 
be opportunities for interesting con- 
tacts with educators from many 
lands. 

It is promised by the headquarters 
office of the W.F.E.A. that the pro- 
gram of subjects to be discussed will 
be thoroughly comprehensive. For 
the benefit of both English and 
foreign delegates and visitors, an ex- 
hibit of the work of English schools 
will be presented. The British Com- 
mittee is planning various social 
functions and excursions which will 
give variety and provide diversion. 

Distinguished speakers have been 
secured, among them some of world- 
wide renown, who will be on the 
programs of the general sessions. The 
consolidated Herman-Jordan Com- 
mittee will hold open sessions, and 
the. following departments of the 
Federation will have their own spe- 
cial meetings: Universities and Col- 
leges; Secondary Education; Social 
Adjustment, with a sub-section on 
Commercial Education; Rural Life 
and Rural Education; Illiteracy; 
Home and School; School Health; 
Elementary Education; Educational 
Crafts; Preparation of Teachers; 
Geography; The Unusual Child; 
Teachers’ Organizations; Pre-School 
and Kindergarten; Adulg Education; 
Visual Education. 

Tours of England and Scotland are 
planned, which will leave Oxford 
immediately after the convention is 
over. Persons who plan on touring 
the Continent or the British Isles 
prior to the convention and after- 
ward can make arrangements for in- 
clusive trips, which will leave them 
free during the week of August 
10-17. The headquarters office of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., will be 
glad to advise with any teacher who 
considers attending the meeting at 
Oxford. 


Three hundred years of secondary 
education are being celebrated in the 
schools of the United States during 
1934-1935. To meet the widespread 
demand for material to carry out an 
effective observance of this event, a 
special “Celebration Packet” has 
been developed and may be obtained 
at cost from Division of Publications, 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. It contains, in 
addition to a complete pageant, 
material for classes, clubs, and assem- 
blies, and plans for making the cele- 
bration an integral part of the school 
program throughout the year. It 
will aid schools in an effort to in- 
crease popular understanding and ap- 
preciation of education. 
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Complete New! 


INDUSTRIAL 





Now Ready For QO g 
Distribution. 2 up 
Large 6"x 8" Pictures 
Finest Ever Made for Class Study 


We have spent thousands of dollars to 
develop these fine industrial groups, yet 
due to the ehormous demand, we are able 
to offer them at extremely low prices. 
Each set contains progressive views of 
operations from raw to finished product. 
These wonderful Dodson Pictures are im- 
portant aids—simplify your work and 
make study most interesting. Instructors 
are advocating more industrial study in 
class work, because business and life itself 
depend on industrial activity. 


Fascinating — Educational 
The Greatest Aids to Teachers 


Watch the interest your pupils show—it’s 
fascinating and educational. The clear 
views and concise descriptions enable them 
to grasp and retain the knowledge of in- 
dustries so valuable to their progress. 
Don’t deny them this opportunity. Make 
your selection now—and get beautiful pic- 
ture of ANGELUS. FREE with $2 order. 
Check the coupon below. 


33 Bird Pictures 1" 
In Life Colors PHOTS.. Paid 


For nature study, | 
we offer bird pic- 
tures from the 









anes 


LECTION—the fin- 
est in the world. 33 
pictures to a group 
for only $1.00 post- 
paid. Large 7 in. x 
9 in. size, taken 
from actual Life | 
Color Process Pho- 
tograph. (Not or- 
dinary hand draw- 
ings). 








Free Scrapbook Eo a0 1 
For a limited time Blue Jay—Actual size 7x9 in, 


we are giving 4 

SCRAPBOOK FREE with order for 2 groups. 
Many teachers have started to save complete 
collections. 374 varieties of Birds, many now 
extinct. Start your collection today! Check 
coupon below. 


Order Now! These Offers Limited 
Don’t fail to give your class these wonderful 
industrial studies. They'll delight you and pro- 
mote greater study interest. But don't delay— 
use coupon now before these offers are with- 
drawn. 
——— CHECK COUPON—MAIL TODAY. — — 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 
23 Harrison St., Kankakee, Iii, 

Please send me items checked below. 
C) COAL..............SEF OF 
() FLOUR............SET OF 16 
() STEEL..............SET OF 28 
C) LINEN.............S 
>). =e 
Cj SUGAR........... 
cs, 
Cj) RUBBER.........SET OF 12 
[] LUMBER......... SET OF 12 
«| Se SET OF 20 


() GRANITE.......SET OF 
For limited time we are giving with $2.00 
orders for Industrials, a utiful 9 x 12 
Sepia of ANGELUS—FREE. 

(0 BIRD GROUP NO. 1 (33 Life-Color Pictures) $1.00 

() BIRD GROUP NO. 2 (33 Life-Color Pictures) $1.00 
(SCRAPBOOK FREE if both groups are ordered) 













| enclose money order $.......... () FREE SCRAPBOOK. 
City — Stote.... i 
School Position. 





Send Catalog [] Birds [) Old Masters [] Flowers 
ays (CD Animals 
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ONE CENT SIZE. 


s ~y 
April 





A leaflet naming the 72 pictures in Our Own New Course in Picture Study and 
ty yy FREE in April, if you name your school and grade. and if 
deacribi: 


T Whistler” s Mother’ or ‘“The Horse Fair’’ or “‘Can’t You Talk 7? 
eee these pictures as you never saw them before. 


‘he Perry Pictar @8 ©. Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


Of course Perry Pictures should be used in teaching Language, Literature, 


BIRD PICTURES IN COLORS. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


April, May and June are excellent months for Picture Study. 

Perhaps pupils may be a bit tired of sehool work ; give them something new and fresh. 

Stady a few beautiful pictures with them in these three months,—one each month,— | 
at trifling cost. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8 For 25 or more. 


They will enjoy it so much! 


8x3%. For 50 or more. All postpaid. 





stamp we will also send « Leafiet ing “The Angelus’’ or 


Then you wil! 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations and two pictures for 


15 cents in coin or stamps. 


History and Geography. 
7x9%. THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. 








$1260 to eseer Year 


TO START 


steapy work / 


Many earty examina- 


tions expected. Rash FREE Hoy e v. 8. 


= 
© Government big pay LIFE 
JOBS, 32-page book describ- 
ing salaries, hours, work, and 
/ how to get a position. 
Name 
4 Address 


Big opportunity 
ter Teachers aS 





Are You Using 


STANDARD TESTS 
to Check Achievement ? 


Test publications of the leading pub- 
lishers carried in stock. 
We feature prompt delivery. 


Many Tests are published by this 
bureau. A new test just off the press: 


Iowa Grammar Information Test 
(for grades 7 to 12) 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, 


Extension Division 
University of lowa, 
lowa City 














Make geography 
fascinating. 
Teach social sci- 


PICTURE 
MAPS time by illustrat: 


ing the culture and history of each country. Each 
map (30x60 ins.) to be colored by the pupils; also 20 
or more sketches to be colo and pasted on the 


map. Recommended by many leading educators, 
TITLES 
UNITED STATES AFRICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


LATIN AMERICA 
THE WORLD 


CHINA 
JAPAN 


CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
INDIA 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


Send 10c for Examination Copy | 


Just what you have been 
looking for! Wonderful se- | 
lection of songs for school, | 
club, church, home, etc. 


224 SONGS 
With Words and Music 


Stunt, pep, folk, patriotic, sa- 
ered, negro, etc. Marvelous 
value! 20c per copy, $1.80 
per doz. (postpaid), $13.00 per 
hundred (not postpaid). Spe- 
cial—send 10e for examination | 
copy. Mention Dept. I-4-36. 


THE RODEHEAVER CO. | 


28 E. Jacksoh Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 
124 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















ANN MARIE'S POPULAR 
DIME PACKETS 


Bunnies; Easter Packet; First 


Easter 
Easter; Holland; Japanese Packet; Early 
Transportation. 


10 cents each; 6 for 50 cents. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 
Princeton, illinois 


1 enclose 10c for... cenit 
| enclose 50c for ‘6 aan ‘Marie ‘Pockets. 


Address 





The RED CAP and GOWN 
Is rapidly becoming recog- 
nized as the authentic 


costume for 


EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 


Samples and rental rates 
on request. 

Dept. TI 

THE C. E. WARD CoO. 




















°* WORLD'S LARGEST, 


JUVENILE BOOK SEE 












City. 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., 








Dept. 14, Racine, Wis. 


New London, Ohio 
APPLICATION 


35 ‘Puotos for $1 50 


Size 24% x3 Double Weight mer | 

All orders filled in 24 hours. Your photo 

returned uninjured, Send for free sample. | 
Know where to get the best. 


National Photo Co., «a Station 


KAN CITY, MO. 





ATIONAL COLLEGE 
49th Year of of EDUCATION 








ca 


Coed June Omer Ss 


: —2 
EDWA DEAN BAKER, President, Box 514-D, 


iy 8-19. 


Evanston, Ill. 


OJECTS 


Send for HAPPY ART PROJECTS 
for APRIL. Patterns, ey 
sat eee teat. Fetes, Os or EASTER. Rab- 
bits, Chicks, Tulips, Windmills, YY +4pbort- 
ideas. New and Different! Price 35 cents 

Fairbairn Art Co., Dept. N, 736 WEST 173rd St., New York 


RT ° ii 
HAPPY waht. 




















Rosnoke Photo Compan 
1“ Bell Avenue, Rossoke, Va. 





=3 | Mammoth Package for Primary Teachers 


we) | PRIMARY TEACHERS SERVICE, Box 53, Calumet City, Ill. 


A bia package of April patterns. Clever ready-made 
Easter posters, Spring flower, bird and health pictures. 





Also seatwork. A real bargain for 60c. No stamps. 
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THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them to our 
readers at the prices quoted, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
garding them. .... Reviews of some 
recent books will be found on The Book 
Page in this issue of The Instructor. 





Lucretia ANN IN THE GOLDEN 
West. By Ruth Gipson Plowhead. 
Illustrated by Agnes Randall Moore. 
Cloth. 295pp. $2.50. The Cax- 
ton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 

THe GoLpEN GoosE AND OTHER 
Farry Taves. Illustrated in Col- 
ors by Chester K. Van Nortwick. 
Boards. 6lpp. 10c. The Harter 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

AN ANALYTIC SCALE FOR MACHINE 
SEwInc. By Marcia Lovett Winn. 
With 16 Plates Illustrating Speci- 
mens of Work. 70c. The Lake- 
side Publishing Co., New York. 

WILLINGLY To ScHooL. A Discus- 
sion of the Progressive School. II- 
lustrated with Photographs. Cloth. 
110pp. $3.00. Round Table Press, 
New York. 


BAND AND OrcHESTRA GuIpDE. A 
Practical Handbook for Use of 
Bandmasters and Music Educators. 
Illustrated. Paper. 48pp. Gratis. 
Pan-American Band Instrument & 
Case Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


CHILDREN’S Book oF YELLOWSTONE 
Bears. Amusing Drawings (in 
Color) and Verses. Paper. 24pp. 
Gratis to Kindergarten Teachers. 
W. S. Basinger, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Omaha, Neb. 

Tue Stick Book. For Parents of 
Small Children. By Beth Boutwell. 
With Illustrations Showing Objects 
to Be Made with Colored Sticks. 
Boards. 23pp. 50c., Including a 
Supply of Sticks. Dorrance & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

Wnuo Pays? Facts on Accidents and 
a Presentation of Remedies. By 
Ernest Greenwood, Author of 
“Aladdin, U.S.A.,” Etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 317pp. $2.00. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N.Y. 

PETER AND NaNcy IN SouTH AMER- 
ica. For Grades 5-6. By Mildred 
Houghton Comfort, Author of 

“Peter and Nancy in Europe,” etc. 
With 85 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, Colored Frontispiece, and 
Decorative End Sheets Showing the 
Route Followed. Cloth. 250pp. 
85c. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

THe Recovery ProcraM (1933— 
1934). A Study of the Depression 
and the Fight to Overcome It. By 
George H. E. Smith and Charles A. 
Beard. [Illustrated with Cartoons 
and Containing a Chart Showing 
the More Important Agencies of the 


Federal Government. Paper. 63pp. 
48c. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 


AMERICAN READING INSTRUCTION. 
Its Development and its Signifi- 
cance in Gaining a Perspective on 
Current Practices in Reading. By 
Nila Banton Smith, Ph.D., Dean, 
School of Education, Whittier Col- 
lege. Illustrated. Cloth. 297pp. 
With 2 Charts (Obtainable on Re- 
quest) for Analyzing Reading Ma- 
terials and Methods. $1.96. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Newark, N.J. 








“a Queer Way 
to Learn Music! 


N?. TEACHER-no confusing details. Just a simple 
easy, home-study method. Takes only a few 


utes—averages only a few cents_a day. ery 

clear as a ae You'll be & 

your own the_ start CS 
learn to 


layii real tunes Pherfecti by a. Quickly 

play an "a or classical selection—right at home 
All instruments. 

EE. Send for Free Booklet & Demonstration Les- 

80 These explain our —— home-study method 

. ._ Mention instrument preferred. today! 

U. 8. School of Music, 64 Brunswick Bidg., New York 


School 


Souvenirs 


A GIFT from 
Teacher to 
Pupil at Close 
of School. 
Send for free 
samples. 
Prices very low. 


* 
Seibert Printing 
Company, 


Dept. 59, 
Dover, Ohio. 


Application Photos 
Our fine photos have helped thousands of 
teachers get positions. Size 244x314 on 
real double-weight portrait paper, 25 for 
$1.00, 12 for 60c. Send good phete. We 
}] return original and g 
Prompt service. 
OLIVE BROTHERS 

Willmar, Minn. 






























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


~ 25 APPLICATION $] 00 

‘ PHOTOS . 

On genuine Moentone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 24x 3% guar- 
+} anteed. Send good photo or —. 
Original returned unharmed. 
day service. 


4 MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 2-867, LaCrosse, 


THE STORY MAP OF 
ENGLAND - 6 COLORS 


16 x 12 inch tii Authentic 
Shows graphically Eagloh history —— literature. 
Beautifully colored. R bh aid. Never 
before a map like this priced so low. Mail 25c today . . 
Money back if not satisfied. COLORTEXT PUBLICA- 
TIONS, INC., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools, A 
postcard willdo. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 

















Wis 
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Steel Pens 
for every 
SCHOOL 

PUBPOSE 





They solve the 


whole pen problem 


v Smectimess Make Esterbrook 
V Durability your sole de- 
\ Variety pendence for 
pens for school 
work, and the 
question “which 
V Accuracy _ pen, and why?” 
/ Neatness is answered for 

good and all. 
Generations of specialization, 
of research, and a stern tradi- 
tion of scrupulous quality make 
reliance upon Esterbrook com- 
pletely safe—and satisfactory. 
There is ample reason for 
Esterbrook leadership among 
educators all over the world. 


/ Speed 


V Economy 


Generous free trial assortment 
on request. Send for it. 


* Esteulrvuh 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


68 Cooper St. a Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Camden, N. J. Teronto, Canada 





















all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 


! 
Catalogue Fees occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for osoambly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world's best songs, 192 with music. 128 b 
Durable “rope bristol” covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15¢ per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and 
omissions are frequently necessary be- 
cause of limited space. A remittance 
of 15 cents with each question secures 
reply by private letter. Address all 
Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 1429 FirtH 
Avenue, S.E., Crepar Rapips, Iowa. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance 
will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nouncement in the front of this issue. 





In what country did coffee origi- 
nate?>—New Jersey. 

Coffee is a native of Arabia and 
Abyssinia. 

What family relationship existed 
between Samuel Adams and John 
Adams?—Minnesota. 

Samuel Adams and John Adams 
were second cousins. 


How did the cost of the Suez 
Canal compare with the cost of 
the Panama Canal?—Indiana. 

The Suez Canal. cost about 100 
million dollars and the Panama Canal 
cost more than 500 million dollars. 


Is Valley Forge a national or a 
state park?—lowa. 

Valley Forge Park, consisting of 
about 750 acres (including the site 
of Washington’s Camp) near Phila- 
delphia, is a Pennsylvania state park. 


How high was the tax on tea im- 
posed by the English government 
shortly before the Revolutionary 
War?—Texas. 

The tax was in the form of an im- 
post duty of three pence, approxi- 
mately six cents, per pound. 


Who said, “Art is valuable or 
otherwise only as it expresses the per- 
sonality, activity, and living percep- 
tion of a great and good soul”?— 
Ohio. 

This quotation is from the writ- 
ings of John Ruskin. 


Where is Mandalay, mentioned in 
a well-known poem by Kipling?— 
Pennsylvania. 

This is a city in central Burma, 
India, on the Irrawaddy River. It is 
the capital of Mandalay Division and 
District, and was once capital of the 
Kingdom of Burma. The city con- 
tains a large number of Buddhist 
shrines, for which it is particularly 


noted. 


Where is the highest waterfall in 
the world?—Minnesota. 

The Kukenaam Falls of British 
Guiana are 2,000 feet in height; 
Sutherland Falls in New Zealand are 
1,904 feet. The highest falls in the 
United States are found in Yosemite 
National Park. Ribbon Falls are 
1,612 feet high, while the total drop 
of Yosemite Falls is 2,526 feet 
(Upper Fall, 1,430 feet; intermediate 
cascades and rapids, 776 feet; Lower 
Fall, 320 feet). 

Are there any roads built by the 
ancient Indians of Peru that are still 
used?>—Alabama. 

In some regions of Peru the roads 
made by ancient inhabitants are the 
best highways at the present time. 
Many old stone bridges are still in 
good condition. The highways are 
from fifteen to twenty feet wide, 
bedded with small stones which, in 
places, were laid in a kind of con- 
crete, 








WANTED—THREE EXPERIENCED 
TEAGHERS FOR VACATION POSITIONS 


We will need 1 primary grade teacher, 1 intermediate grade teacher, 
and 1 high school teacher at each one of our offices to handle our sum- 
mer business. These positions call for pleasing personality, executive 
ability, and at least 3 years’ teaching experience—they pay from $200 
to $300 a month, in commission and bonus, dependent upon the appli- 
cant’s qualifications. Each one is a full-time vacation job, with possible 
advancement into a permanent executive position later. Applicants 
must be between the ages of 27 and 40, must have at least 3 years’ 
Normal or College training. Write to the nearest office below for 
personal interview, stating age, education, teaching experience, the 
date your school closes, and length of time you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


ATLANTA DALLAS PEORIA 
1049-50 Citizens & Southern 1104 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 1017 Jefferson Bldg. 
National Bank Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
2026 Fourth Avenue, North 1208 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 1716 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
BOSTON KANSAS CITY PITTSBURG 
1103 Statler Office Building 413 Bryant Bldg. Fort Pitt Hotel 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
1000 North Dearborn St. 318 Beaux Arts Bidg. Monadnock Bidg., Rm. 1047 
CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE SEATTLE 
2712 Erie Avenue Suite 835, 152 W. Wisconsin Ave. 1301 Northern Life Tower 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
1522 B. F. Keith Theatre Bldg. 1141 Plymouth Bldg. 722 Louderman Building 
COLUMBUS NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON. D. C. 


506 Ohio State Savings Bldg. 500 Fifth Ave., Suite 816 Room 831, Southern Bidg. 
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@ High-speed tension all day? Does four And it’s grand coffee...a blend of the 
o’clock find you tuckered ...a “drooping finest Brazilian and Colombian brands. 
lily” too tired for fun? You'll be surprised But be sure to make Kaffee-Hag good 
how much just cutting out caffeine in coffee and strong! It is best when perked twice 
will help you. For caffeine is the nerve driver. as long as ordinary coffee. This extra perk- 
Without it, you'll rest and relax... your ing is worth the trouble, for it develops the 
natural strength and spirits will return. coffee’s richest, fullest flavor. 

Why not try drinking Kellogg’s Kaffee- Send along this coupon with 15c for a 
Hag Coffee? It’s 97% caffeine-free and can’t generous sample can. Get acquainted with 
upset your nerves and disturb your sleep. the delicious coffee that’s 97% caffeine-free! 


GUARD YOUR NERVES FROM CAFFEINE 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send your generous can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee 
and booklet. I enclose 15c in stamps. (Only 1 sample to a 
family.) (20) INN 4 








(Pronounced Kaffee-HAIG) I prepare coffee by Percolating(] Dripping Boiling 0 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Every teacher should know about it. It points a way to new 
possibilities in teaching—and easier work for the teachers. 
Susan’s Day—a really wonderful little book—for little children, 
for teachers of little children. A new kind of seat-work. Edu- 
cationally up-to-the-minute. If you want extra copies, a copy 


for every child, it can be reprinted on your school Mimeograph, as 







many copies as you want, at nominal cost. The prepared stencils, 
faithfully reproducing the artist’s original drawings, come to you 
ready for immediate Mimeographing. It’s a part of our prepared 
stencil service, which is helping to revolutionize educational methods, 
and lighten teachers’ burdens. Also learn about our prepared stencils 
for outline maps, posters, etc. Our educational department, directed 
by educators of long experience in classroom work, is at the service 
of teachers. For full particulars write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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HEN April comes, the 
school year is well on the 
way to its close, and teach- 
ers are gathering their 

forces together in a final effort to banish that old 
giant, Ignorance, from the classroom. Probably noth- 
ing is of more help in this effort than having pupils 
interested in the subjects being taught, and here THE 
INsTRUCTOR, with its many suggestions for pupil ac- 
tivities, can be of the greatest service. I would like to 
call to your attention some of the themes presented in 
the April issue on which you may base much of your 
class work. Remember that although children must 
learn to read and write, they cannot do so in a vacuum 
—they must read and write about something, and that 
something should have real meaning for them. 


7 
A= the special topics which may appropri- 


ately be stressed this month, none holds a more 
vital place than Pan-American Day, celebrated April 
14. In 1930 this day was set aside by the governments 
of the twenty-one American republics as a day on 
which schools, civic associations, and the people gen- 
erally might realize the many ties of common interests 
that unite the nations of this hemisphere. Since that 
time thousands of schools in the United States have 
celebrated the day with special programs, exhibits, and 
other activities, which awaken the interest and friend- 
ly feeling of the pupils who take part in them toward 
other nations of the western hemisphere, and help 
them see how important international co-operation 
and fellowship are to the welfare of the world. 

The possibilities for correlating school work in his- 
tory, geography, language, literature, handwork, 
music, and art with Pan-American Day are obvious, 
and such correlation seems very much worth while 
when one considers the outcomes. On pages 21 and 51 
you will find a guide to material in this issue which is 
connected with Pan-American Day. 
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NOTHER April cele- 
bration having a sure 
appeal to school children is 
Kindness to Animals Week. 
One of our contributors this month remarks that, in 
all her teaching experience, she has never known a 
child who did not “adore” some pet animal, either his 
own, or if he had none, one belonging to an acquaint- 
ance. Considering the existence of such an omnipres- 
ent interest in pets, a teacher will certainly do well 
to link her school work in nature study, reading, and 
creative expression of various kinds with it if she can 
in any way arrange to do so. 
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IX THE spring o’ the year, the out-of-doors has an 
undoubted appeal. A study of farm life, our na- 
tional parks, Arbor Day, National Wild Flower Day, 
all bring a breath of fresh air into the schoolroom, and 
lend new life to class assignments. Presenting a na- 
ture play like one of those in our program material 
should be the culmination of a period of observation 
and study, if the dramatization is to be productive of 
the richest results in appreciation and knowledge. 


¢ 
AS I think of teachers using this issue of THE 


Instructor, I keep recalling the little black- 
board quotation given on page 21— 


“April climbed the year’s green hill 
And saw the summer coming.” 


I hope that the suggestions you find here will help to 
make the hill of your school year easier and pleasanter 
to climb, both for you and for your pupils. 


fala WeDo CD 


Manacinc Eprror 




















UNSHINE, flowers, books, and 
a little girl busy with her 
homework! As we look at the 
cover picture, we know that the child 
belongs in this library, where she has 
a lovely broad table at which to 
write. The shelves of books suggest 
that other people use the room, too, 
and the large window is most invit- 
ing. Indeed it must be a very happy 
room in which to work. 
We cannot tell what the little girl’s 
homework is, but it does not seem too 
hard for her. 
ly and with great care as she writes, 
and the expression of her face tells us 
that she is thinking about what she is 
doing. 
Perhaps the artist watched her 
while she was busy, too busy to know 


Her hand moves slow- 





he was looking, and said to himself, 
“What a fine subject for a picture. 
How well the light plays about the 
room. What a beautiful tone of 


QUESTIONS 


Can you think of any better name 
for this picture? Is the little girl in- 
terested in her lessons? 

What time of year is it? How do 
we know there is sunshine in the pic- 
ture? Is it all coming from the win- 
dow shown here? 

Does this picture give a feeling of 
unity? How did the artist achieve 
this? Do the rows of books help 
balance the main lines and colors? 
Would you like the picture as well 
without the bowl of flowers? 

Has this picture a light or a dark 
tone? A warm or a cool tone? Did 
the artist feel color as well as see it? 
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EUGENIA ECKFORD 


THE PICTURE 


lavender it makes of the table top. 
The color fades softly into the pink 
of the girl’s dress. Outside the 
window, the late spring sun is tinting 
the young leaves a silvery gold. And 
the bow! of daisies just belongs in the 


room.” 


After noticing and thinking about 
all these things, the artist set to work. 
First he blocked in the important 
lines in his picture—those of the 
window and the bookcase, which re- 
peat each other, and the gentle, 
curved lines of the child’s figure. 
Next he began the actual painting. 

If we half close our eyes, we notice 
the delicate and light tones he used. 
The window and the table are almost 
of one tone. This helps to emphasize 
the figure of the child in the fore- 
ground. The artist repeated the 
warm brown tones of the hair in 
other parts of the picture, and used 
the long braids to echo the vertical 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: PrivaTE COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


OOKING at a group of Frederick Carl 

Frieseke’s pictures makes one feel “that a 
curtain has suddenly been drawn and a burst 
of sunlight let in,’ writes Lorinda Munson 
Bryant in her appreciative account [ Ameri- 
can Pictures and Their Painters (Dodd 
Mead)] of this American artist who has 
found his greatest delight and success in the 
painting of sunlight. 

As a young man, he was intrigued with the 
effects of bright sunshine on objects, and it 
became a particular hobby, a hobby that 
brought him success. “Picture after picture 
. . « « calls to mind sunlit verandas, old- 
fashioned gardens of hollyhocks and pinks, 
flooded with light; morning rooms open to 
the sun and late afternoon with everything 
quivering in the long lingering rays of a 
power spent. And color? A perfect riot of 
color so bewitched under the glare of light 
that one simply feels it without trying to 
define the quality.” 

(Continued on page 79) 
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“HOMEWORK” —FREDERICK CARL FRIESEKE 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHoo., WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


lines of the window. All this he 
thought of as he worked. Every 
color blends with the color next to it, 
and all are held together by the 
warmth of the sunshine. 

As a young man, the artist became 
very much interested in the wonder- 
ful things that sunlight does when it 
falls on objects, especially on green 
foliage and people. This became a 
hobby with him, and he spent most 
of his time painting pictures of sun- 
light. He knew that it took more 
than color to make a successful pic: 
ture. That is why we find a plan to 
all his scenes—why colors and shapes 
are balanced, and why the whole 
painting has a rhythmic feeling. In 
“Homework” we are less conscious of 
sunlight than we are in some of his 
other pictures, but that is because in 
this picture the artist used just the 
amount of light needed by the little 
girl for her work. 


ACTIVITIES 


List all the ways in which the artist 
expressed sunshine in his painting. 
Half close your eyes and look at the 
picture. What spaces seem to be 
lightest, darkest? Do the shadow 
colors help the sunshine colors? 

Make a picture of this little girl 
out of doors. Show the sun on flow- 
ers and trees, but do not paint the sun 
in the sky. Notice how much life 
this gives your picture. 

See how much you can learn from 
watching the sunshine on objects in- 
doors and out. What you see may in- 
spire a song or a poem, a dance, a 
story, or a picture. 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS—“ HOMEWORK” 


From a Private Collection; Photograph, Courtesy of Macbeth Gallery Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 31 
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ATERIAL in this issue on the various 
school subjects for the primary grades 
is summarized below. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover, picture study, and Plates I-III 
will be of interest to pupils in art appreciation 
classes. Articles on handcraft are presented 
on pages 17, 20-21, 30, and 54. Other pages 
with ideas for handwork are 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 
26, 28, 29, and 53. 


& 


Elementary Science; Health and Hygiene— 

The unit on this page; seatwork, page 19; 
two short articles, page 21; a blackboard bor- 
der, page 26; a story, page 27; and Plate 
I offer material for Kindness to Animals Week. 
Bird study is stressed in a primary play, page 
25. Units on pages 18 and 23 deal with farm 
life and the banana, respectively. Tree and 
flower study are emphasized on pages 20, 26-27, 
28, 29, and Plates II] and V-VIII. Other na- 
ture study helps include a blackboard quota- 
tion, page 20; a drawing lesson, page 30; a 
number of short items on pages 53-54; and two 
book reviews, page 56. Pages 18, 22, and 23 
have helpful suggestions for the teaching of 
health. 


® 


Handwriting; Arithmetic— 

A short article on page 21 and one on page 
53 have to do with handwriting. Arithmetic 
is involyed in articles on pages 20-21 and a 
short item on page 54. 


+ 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

The units on pages 16 and 18 stress lan- 
guage work, and that on page 23, reading. 
Language lesson material is given in the seat- 
work, page 29; and in short articles on pages 
20-21 and 53-54. Plate IV shows a portrait 
of Wordsworth. Two books for primary read- 
ing are reviewed on page 56, and there is 
reading material on pages 19, 20-21, 27, 29, 
and 53. 
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Program Material; Recreation— 

For April primary programs, pages 24-25 
have a pantomime, with a simple dance; a short 
play; four seasonal recitations; an exercise; and 
two songs. For recreational activities, see pages 
20-21, 28, and “For the Recess Period.” 


oJ 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Geography classes will find these items par- 
ticularly useful: units on pages 18 and 23; 
short articles on pages 20-21; a sand-table 
scene, page 28; seatwork, page 29; and Plates 
II, Il, and V—VIII. Farm Boy, reviewed on 
page $6, has good geography correlations. 
Plate II and page 23 correlate with history. Of 
significance for character education are the 
cover; pages 16, 18, 20, 22, and 28: and Plate 
Ill, correlating with Arbor Day. 
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Seatwork; Units of Work— 

There are two full pages of seatwork ac- 
tivities, 19 and 29. Questions and activities 
are included in the picture study, page 14; 
and a story, page 27. Primary units of work 
and lesson material are given on pages 16, 18, 
20-21, and 23. 
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~ Care oF Pets—A Nature UNIT 


FLORESE WETER 


TeacHer, First Grape, HIGHLAND ScHooL, RockForp, ILLINoIs 


I. Origin of unit. 

One day a little boy brought his pet 
rabbit to school. The children, all much 
interested in the rabbit, gathered around, 
and watched it hop about. 

We decided after much discussion that 
if we were to keep the rabbit at school, 
it should have a home. What kind of 
home was hard for us to decide; so we 
consulted the books on our library table, 
and also studied the bulletin board, where 
there had been placed pictures of rabbits 
and many other pet animals in their var- 
ious homes. 

We were still not contented with what 
had been found, so one of the children 
suggested visiting a pet store that was not 
far from our school, to see just what kind 
of home a rabbit should have. 

After our visit to the pet store, we 
started out with renewed interest to work 
on a real home for “Pinkie,” as the class 
was now calling the rabbit. 

Many of the children had different 
ideas about making a home for the rabbit, 
so they decided to build two or three 
houses and let Pinkie choose the one he 
liked best. 

Enthusiasm was at its peak, and we all 
were busy for many days, until the homes 
were completed. At last the big moment 
was at hand: Pinkie was to choose his 
home. He was taken out of his basket 
and placed on the floor. He sniffed, 
wiggled his ears, and hippety, hop, went 
into one of the boxes. 

Another problem was how, when, and 
what to feed him. We again went to our 
library table for information, and decid- 
ed also to look at home for pictures that 
would tell us more about rabbits. 

The children decided what was best for 
Pinkie to eat, and took turns in feeding 
and caring for him. 

One day, when Pinkie’s cage had not 
been latched tightly, the children were 
surprised to see him hopping up to class. 
They all laughed and thought it would 
be great fun to have some stories written 
about him. Large charts were made of 
the children’s stories, illustrated by pic- 
tures which some of the class drew. 

Another day, I found some children 
watching the rabbit, and some trying to 


hop around the floor as he did. I went 
to the piano and played a little hop, and 
immediately they all began hopping. 
This was so much fun that we decided to 
invite the kindergarten in, to share it. 
In order to look a little more like bunnies, 
we thought we should have long ears, so 
we made bunny hoods. 

The kindergarten children could not 
come until afternoon, and as a little of 
the enthusiasm had died away by that 
time, I told the following story when they 
arrived, 


Two little bunnies went out one day 
To see what they could see. 

Hippety, hoppety, hip. 

“Oh, here’s some sweet clover,” 
Thought one. Said he, 

“T think I'll take a nip.” 


Nippety, nippety, nip. 
They nibbled here, they nibbled there, 


Until—my goodness me, 

They were so fat, their sides stuck out, 
And they could barely hop about. 

“Oh, let’s go back,” said one, “and nap, 
I seem to feel so queer.” 

So home they went to sleep a bit, 


Hippety, hoppety, here. 


After the story was finished, the first- 
graders all wanted to play it, so, wearing 
their bunny hoods, they did a little hop. 
The kindergarten children knew some 
songs, which they sang for us, and each 
group enjoyed the contribution and ex- 
periences of the other. 

Our interest did not stop with the rab- 
bit, since later on many other pets were 
brought to school. We were eager to 
make the kind of home that each one 
should have, and to notice how the food 
and care differed for each animal. 

Before all the pets went home, we had 
a pet show—the climax of our activity. 
II. Situations. 

This activity shows how a small phase 
of nature study may develop into many 
different interests. . 

A. Enriching experiences. 

1. Conversation. 
2. Pictures. 
3. Books. 


4. Stories about animals. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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MAKING A BorRDER OF EASTER RABBITS 


TEACHER, THIRD GraDE, Monroe ScHoot, District No. 40, CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA 


OR their art work, the pupils in 

our school had found so much 

enjoyment in the silhouettes of 

Washington and Lincoln which 
they made in February that they asked 
whether they could make other decora- 
tions to use in their rooms at home. 

Since Easter was approaching, we de- 
cided to make rabbits in pairs, facing each 
other, for a border decoration. (Later, 
some of the children developed the idea 
further, adding similar silhouettes of 
other animals. ) 

We drew the rabbits on lightweight 
oak tag [see large illustration], and cut 
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BERNICE G. CARSON 


them out. Next, the children traced the 
outline of the rabbit on the wrong side 
of a piece of cotton print. This was cut 
with a margin of about half an inch, so 
that the cloth would cover .the oak-tag 
animal figure and leave a margin to be 
pasted down on the other side. Features 
were added in crayon. 

A second figure the same size as the first 
was then cut from oak tag and pasted to 
the back of the first, to give the figure 
a finished appearance. Last, a suspension 
hook was added, and the rabbit [see small 
illustration] was ready to be hung in place 
in the classroom border. 
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A Primary Unit—LivinGc ON A FARM 


EDNA SIMMONS 


Dimector or INstRUCTION, Hinps County DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, JACKSON, MississIPPi 


MARY KATE BURKETT 


TEACHER, SECOND Grape, Liserty Grove ScHOoL, Hinos Counry, Mississippi 


I. Objectives. 
A. To stimulate in the group an inter- 
est in, and an appreciation of, farm life 
and what it means to all life situations. 
B. To understand the importance of 
the farmer in supplying people with 
food, clothing, and shelter. ‘ 
C. To understand how our food is 
grown and prepared for use. 
D. To understand the uses of farm ani- 
mals, their habits of living, and how 
they should be cared for. 
E. To understand how climate influ- 
ences kinds of food grown. 
F, To understand how plants grow. 
G. To show how modern transporta- 
tion and communication have affected 
farm life. 
II. Forms of approach. 
A. Discussion of sources of food. 
B, Farm pictures and stories. 
C. Discussion of how crops are mar- 
keted. 
D. Asking questions, as “What did we 
have for breakfast that came from the 
farm?” “What kind of clothes are we 
wearing?” “Of what is our school 
building made?” 
III. Outline of subject matter. 
A. Buildings on the farm. 
Use, location, and material used in 
construction of each. 
B. Animals and poultry and their care. 
1. Horses and mules. 
a) Haul loads, plow fields, and 
take people for rides. 
b) Should be given plenty of 
grain and water, and stalls kept 


very clean. Should be well shod. 





Publishers Photo Service 


2. Dairy cattle. 
a) SRould be milked twice each 
day. 
b) Give more milk if treated 
kindly. 
c) Care of milk. 
d) Milk as a food. 
. Beef cattle. 
4. Sheep. 
a) Shed is sufficient shelter; wool 
keeps them warm. 
b) Should be sheared in the 
spring. 
¢) Wool used for cloth and yarn. 
§. Dog. 
a) Guards farm and drives cattle. 
b) Needs to be trained and cared 
for. 
6. Goats. 
Used for food and leather. 
7. Pigs. 
a) Will eat almost anything. 
b) Are easy to keep. 
8. Fowls or poultry. 
a) Need poultry houses and well- 
drained yards. 
b) Furnish eggs and meat. 
C. Crops. 
1. Corn and oats. 
a) History. 
b) Importance. 
c) Climate needed. 
d) Cultivation. 
e) Uses and products. 
2. Hay. 
a) Mowing machine and rake 
used to cut hay. 
b) Dried and then stored in hay- 
mow to be fed to stock in winter. 


7 


AUGUSTA UNDERWOOD 


TEACHER, SECOND GraDE, TERRY SCHOOL, Hinps CounrTy, Mississippi 


3. Cotton. 


a) Important crop. 

b) The cotton belt. 

c) Climate. 

d) Cultivation. 

e) Harvesting and shipping. 
f) Uses. 


. Vegetables and fruits. 


a) Kinds. 
b) How raised and marketed. 


. Sugar cane. 


a) Cultivation. 
b) How made into sugar. 
c) How marketed. 


. Peanuts. 


a) Cultivation. 


b) Uses. 


D. Means of transportation and com- 
munication. 
1. Buggies and automobiles. 
2. Wagons and trucks for hauling. 
3. The telephone. 
4. The mailbox. 


Mail carrier leaves mail in box 


and takes letters to post office. 
IV. Suggested activities. 

A. Construct farm. 
1. Decide on part of room to use. 
2. Draw plan on floor. 
3. Actual construction left as far 
as possible to initiative and ability 
of children. 
4. Committees chosen. 

B. Make butter. 
1. Use egg beater, jar, and cream. 
2. Each child has turn in helping. 
3. Serve with crackers and jelly. 
4. Write about making butter. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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SOME PRIMARY SPRINGTIME RIDDLES 


LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


TEACHER, First Grape, BEAUFORT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 








I am little. 

I like milk. 

I say “Miaow, miaow.” 
Draw my picture. 
Write my name. 





I have four feet. 

I like to run. 

I run after cats. 

I play with children. 
I like to bark. 
Draw my picture. 
Write my name. 


I have two feet. 

I have wings. 

I can fly. 

I cannot fly very high. 

I lay eggs for you to eat. 
Draw my picture. 

Write my name. 


I am big. 

I eat grass. 

I give you milk. 
Write my name. 








I am six years old. 

I go to school. 

I wear a pretty dress. 
Draw my picture. 


I am big and tall. 

I grow in the yard. 

I give shade. 

I give a home to the birds. 
I have green leaves. 

Draw my picture. 











I make a nest. 

I lay eggs. 

I sing for you. 

I live in a tree. 
Draw my picture. 
Write my name. 


I have two legs. 

I have feathers. 

I like to swim. 

I have a big bill. 

I say “Quack, quack.” 
Draw my picture. 


I am round. 

I am in the sky. 

I give light at night. 
Draw my picture. 
Write my name. 











I give light. 

I give heat. 

I am in the sky. 

I shine in the daytime. 
Draw my picture. 





I can walk. 

I can run. 

I am big. 

I can pull a wagon. 
I can plow. 

Draw my picture. 








I live in the water. 

I can swim. 

I swim with my fins and tail. 
People like to catch me. 

They like to eat me. 

Draw my picture. 

Write my name. 











I have four legs. 

I can run. 

I like to eat grass. 

I help to keep you warm. 
I give you my wool. 
Draw my picture. 

Write my name. 
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Flower Studies 
Alieda M. Birck 


SuPERvVIsOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
Pato ALTo, CALIFORNIA 


NE of the best flowers for begin- 
ners to cut is the tulip. After a dis- 


cussion of the shape and size of the 


flower, give the children plenty of news- 
print, and show them how to cut a half 
tulip on a fold. Devote a whole period 
to practice if necessary. Encourage them 
to cut the flower large, since children 
have a tendency to cut objects too small. 
The final tulip is cut from colored poster 
paper. Mount the flower on construction 
paper, and draw the stem and leaves. 

If a potted tulip is used as a model, 
give the children practice in cutting 
various-shaped bowls from folded news- 
print before they attempt to cut the 
final pot of tulips from colored paper. 

Making a California poppy requires 
practice in cutting half circles on a fold 
of newsprint. Cut the final blossom 
from either orange or yellow poster or 
crépe paper. Fold the two points of the 
half circle inward, so that they meet in 
the middle of the curved line. Mount 
the flower on construction paper, and 
draw the stem and leaves (see illustra- 
tion). 

To cut the blossom of a hyacinth use 
fourfold paper. For each stalk cut six- 
teen or more blossoms from colored post- 
er paper. Cut straight strips from 
green paper for stems. The leaves are 
cut on a fold in the shape of a long el- 
lipse. Have the children arrange the 
blossoms in position on the 
construction paper before 
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THINGS TO Do 
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International Neighbors 
Mildred Merrill 


Primary TEACHER, CLARA BARTON SCHOOL, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


| ggreinbeirwntr i experience in being in- 
ternational good neighbors was the 
motive of a visiting day planned for a 
second-grade Mexican class and a typical- 
ly American second grade in Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

A bustle of expectancy and an air of 
long-planned readiness was much in evi- 
dence in Miss Davis’ second grade at 
Bryant School on one April morning. 
Visitors were coming—Mexican children 
from Clara Barton School. A peek in the 
door of Miss Merrill’s second grade at 
Clara Barton School revealed the same 
thrilling expectancy. Articles from old 
Mexico were carefully packed to be taken 
to Bryant School, all the way across 
Kansas City. Some of the children wore 
native costumes. 

For two weeks there had been talk in 
both rooms of little else except the visit. 
Letters of invitation and acceptance had 
been exchanged between children of the 
two groups. 

Cars brought the visitors, who were 
greeted with smiles. Opening exercises 
were held, out in the bright morning sun- 
shine. When the Ameri- 
can children of Bryant and 





pasting them in place. 

The flowers described are 
some of those that were 
made by the low first grade 
of Sherman School, Palo 
Alto, taught by Mrs. Viola 
Daugherty. 

After making the cut- 
outs, the children were giv- 
en lessons in drawing the 
flowers freehand. With 
specimens of flowers placed 
about the room, the colors 
of the blossoms, stems, and 
leaves, as well as their size 
and shape, were again dis- 
cussed. Various children 
made illustrations on the 
blackboard. Then, follow- 
ing 2 suggestion as to where 
the flower should be placed 
on the paper, the children 
drew the specimen and col- 
ored it with crayon. Those 
working at the blackboard 
used colored chalk to finish 
their flowers. The draw- 
ings made on paper were 
pasted in a nature booklet. 





A Catiroania Poppy 


the Mexican-Americans of 
Clara Barton together sang 
“America” and saluted Old 
Glory, a spirit of fellow- 
ship was kindled. Both 
groups took part in a pro- 
gram, the visitors giving an 
exhibit, and their hosts 
serving a picnic lunch. 

In any community so 
fortunate as to have dis- 
tinct groups such as these, 
the value of a project like 
this cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

A brier outline of corre- 
lations is as follows: 

I. Social science. 

A. Mexico — customs, 

people, products. 

B. Community life. 

1. Postal service. 
2 Locating the other 
school. 

II. English. 

A. Letter writing. 

1. Invitations. 
2. Acceptances. 
3. Thank-you letters. 





April climbed the year’s 
green hill, 
And saw the summer com- 
ing, 
Starting flowers and singing 
birds, 
And busy bees a-humming. 
—E. R. Morey 


DGHLHLHL HLH YH HHH YHYHYLHYHYLHHYHH 


B. Experience stories—oral and writ- 
ten. 
C. Planning programs. 
1. Floor talks. 
2. Plays. 
3. Committee plans and reports. 
III. Reading. 
Books and stories of Mexico. 
IV. Arithmetic. 
A. Planning lunch. 
B. Seating guests. 
V. Music and games. 
A. Folk dance—Jarabe. 
B. Game—La Rueda de San Miguel. 
VI. Character development. 
A. Appreciation of other group. 
B. Being good hosts. 
C. Being courteous visitors. 
D. Taking responsibility. 
VII. Art. 


Nature Activities 
Hazel Boring 


) Dawei the long winter Nature has 
been waiting for spring. The brown 
earth will burst into grass and flowers; 
and bare branches will be covered with 
leaves. What better time to study nature 
than the Easter season! 

English— 

Give composition work on the signs of 
awakening life in nature—appearance of 
earth, trees, sky, and sun. 

Nature study— — 

Take branches from various kinds of 
shade and fruit trees and put them into 
jars of water. Explain how the buds 
stopped growing at the end of the pre- 
vious summer, developed brown jackets, 
and slept dry and warm all winter. 

Observe the branches from day to day, 
noticing the following points: the sticky 
varnish that covers the jackets, and its 
use; how the buds look when first brought 
in, when they begin to swell, when they 
lose their jackets. 

Art— 

Sketch the branches in various stages— 
before the buds have opened; and just 
after they have opened. Draw and paint 
various kinds of spring flowers. 





— S| eel 
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An ALLOvER DesiGN Mabe wiTH RuBBER BLocks 


Easy Block Prints 
Sadie Guy Hunt 


FoRMERLY, ART TEACHER, ARDMORE SCHOOL, 
WINSTON-SALEM, NorTH CAROLINA 


C——. of the second grade can 
easily make block prints from the 
rubber of old inner tubes. Although the 
steps involved are simple, the results have 
both charm and interest. The block print 
is a satisfactory means of correlating the 
art work with language. 

The necessary materials for the blocks 
are: inner-tube rubber, scissors for cut- 
ting the rubber, paper to use in practic- 
ing the designs, paper on which to print 
them, cold-water paint for applying the 
designs, cardboard on which to mount the 
finished print, and paste to fasten the de- 
sign to the cardboard. 

The print shown above is one of many 
that we made from rubber blocks. 


Developing a Group Interest 
Ella R. Thompson 


A prio children are fond of pet lambs, 
class experience with these animals 
may furnish motivation for an activity 
such as the following, which correlates 
various school subjects. 
I. Blackboard reading (based on appro- 
priate picture). 
e are Visiting. 

We are playing with the lambs. 

They are pet lambs. 

They belong to Aunt Mary. 

These pets live at Grandpa’s. 

We like to play with pets. 
Il. Word study. 


pet playing to live 

lambs with Aunt at 

we the Mary Grandpa’s 
are thev these like 
visiting belong pets play 


III. Oral and written compositior. 
Choose words from word list to make 
Original sentences. 


IV. Writing. 
Choose words from the list for a writ- 
ing lesson. 
V. Number work. 
A. If wool is 20 cents a pound, what 
is the value of a fleece that weighs five 
pounds? Six pounds? 

Work these problems with toy mon- 
ey, then put the numbers on the black- 
board and work the problems from the 
blackboard. 

B. Learn the cost of a pound of mut- 
ton. What would two pounds cost? 
Three pounds? 

Make change with toy money for 
the payment for two pounds. Three 
pounds. 

VI. Industrial arts. 
A. Card some wool. Make threads of 
yarn. 
B. Study different kinds of woolen 
cloth and clothes. 
C. Make a mat of braided yarn. 
D. With woolen yarn, make a bunch of 
flowers. 
VII. Songs: “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
“Little Boy Blue,” “Little Bopeep.” 
VIII. Study. 
A. Food values of mutton. 
B. Uses of wool. 
C. Habits of sheep. (Read stories.) 
D. Picture study: sheep in pasture, 
shearing, lambs, etc. 
IX. Printing. 
A. With a small printing outfit, print 
the story of the lesson in individual 
reading booklets. 
B. Print the word list in the booklet. 


POHLHLHLHLHGYHLHGHLHHHLHGHLHE 


To Primary Teachers 


This issue contains a variety of material for 
the primary grades on Easter, Arbor Day, 
Pan-American Day, April Nature Study, and 
Kindness to Animals. We list below the 
pages on which these subjects appear. (You 
will find on page 16 the contents of the issue 
classified by school subjects.) 

& 


EASTER material is given on pages 17, 20, 
25, 26, and 54. 
® 
Pages correlating with Arsor Day are 24, 
28, 29, Plate III, and-Plates V—VIII. 
® 
Pages 20 and 23 may serve as a motivation 
for topics on PAN-AMERICAN Day. 
® 
Aprit Nature Stupy material occurs on 
pages 18, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 33, 38, 
and 56. 
co 
For material on KINDNEss TO ANIMALS, 
see pages 16, 17, 18, 21, 24, 26, 27, and 
Plate I. 
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An April Activity 
Elizabeth Sharp 


TEACHER, PHysicaL EDUCATION, 
BROOKLAND-CayceE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Cayce, SouTH CAROLINA 


pLar activities in the primary grades 
may well be used to stimulate work 
in other school subjects. “The Little 
Duck,” presented here, is a music game, 
and has a reading lesson to correlate with 
it. Various art activities may be used. 


Tue LitrLe Duck 


Music: “Did You Ever See a Lassie?” 
Formation: Partners, in single circle. 
Once there was a little duck, 
A duck, a duck. 


Once there was a little duck, 
With a big yellow bill. 


(Join hands in a circle. Stamp with 
right foot, swing left across diagonally 
in front. Continue until end of verse. 
Repeat stanza, using left foot to stamp 
upon and right to swing across.) 

(Chorus) 
With a quack, quack, 
And a quack, quack, 
And a waddle, waddle, 
And a waddle, waddle, 
Once there was a little duck, 
With a big yellow bill. 

(Keep time with the feet, and on the 
words “‘quack, quack,” clap your hands. 
For the third and fourth lines catch an- 
kles with hands, and turn with a duck 
walk. For the last two lines catch hands 
of your partner and skip in a little circle.) 

Away went the little duck, 

The duck, the duck, 

Away went the little duck, 

To Farmer Brown’s pond. 
(Chorus) 

(Catch the ankles and duck-walk in a 
circle. For variation, skip around in a 
circle, joining hands; or skip with a 
partner. ) 

Oh, to be a little duck, 

A duck, a duck. 

Oh, to be a little duck, 

Swimming on a hot day. 
(Chorus) 

(Clap hands in front and shake head 
from side to side for the first three lines. 
Take swimming strokes with hands on 
first part of last line. Mop your face as 
you finish the last line.) 


Ducks—A READING LESSON 


We see the ducks. 

There are five ducks. 

They are white ducks. 

They have yellow bills. 

They have web feet. 

They swim in Farmer Brown’s pond. 

_ If we were little ducks, we could swim 

all day. 

Since we are not little ducks, we will 
play a.game. 

The game is called “The Little Duck.” 
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THe Busy WEEK—AN AcTIVITY POSTER 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


This is the way we sweep the house, 


Sweep the house, sweep the house, 


This is the way we sweep the house, 
All of a Friday morning. 


ERE we have the fifth in a series of activity posters, of 
which the two concluding subjects will appear in our issues 

for May and June. Possibly your pupils have suggested that the 
posters be used for a border over the blackboard or a frieze along 


a wall. In that case, experience will be afforded them in both 
harmonious arrangement ard the use of color, to secure emphasis 
and contrast. Skill in lettering or in penmanship will be gained 
through the use of the verses with the posters. 
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A UNIT ON THE BANANA 


ILA LUDEMAN 


TEACHER, THIRD GRADE, AUSTIN SCHOOL, VERMILLION, SOUTH DakoTa 








Philip D. Gendreau 
IRRIGATING CANALS ON A BANANA PLANTATION 


|. Controlling themes. 
A. Man’s interdependence. 
B. Man’s increasing control over na- 
ture. 

II. Specific objectives. 
A. To teach pupils how and where ba- 
nanas grow. 
B. To teach the usefulness of bananas 
as a fruit. 
C. To teach why the banana is picked 
when still green. 
D. To show the great amount of labor 
necessary to market bananas. 
E. To teach that nations depend upon 
one another for food. 
F. To show how men have learned to 
control nature in growing crops. 

III. Generalizations. 
A. Fresh fruit has become a necessity 
to the people of the whole world. 
B. Climatic conditions determine the 
products of a country. 
C. Spoiling of fruit in transit hastened 
perfecting of refrigeration. 
D. Cultivation is the secret of marvels 
in crop production. 





Publishers Photo Service 
AUTOMATIC CONVEYOR FOR LOADING BANANAS 





Philip D. Gendreau 





Publishers Photo Service 
SCENE ON A BANANA PLANTATION 


IV. Suggested approaches. 


A. Bring a banana to school and ask the 
children whether they would like to 
find out more about this fruit. 

B. Have a discussion of how changes 
have been brought about in wild plants 
and flowers through cultivation. Ask 
children whether they would like to 
find out how cultivation has made 
changes in the wild banana. 


V. Suggested activities. 


A. Finding out where bananas grow. 
B. Finding out why the banana is now 
a common fruit. 





HE banana—an important 
product of Central Amer- 
ica—will be an appropriate 
topic for primary study in 
connection with Pan-American 
Day (April 14). 











UNLOADING BANANAS AT THE Dock 





Ewing Galloway 
HAuLING BANANAS FROM PLANTATION TO RAILROAD 











C. Finding out the difficulties which 
had to be met before this fruit could 
be marketed. 

D. Reading to find out how the ba- 
nana grows. 

E. Discovering why bananas are picked 
green and the advantage of their hav- 
ing an inedible skin. 

F, Making an extensive list of the uses 
of the banana. 

G. Finding out how the fruit is loaded 
on, and unloaded from, ocean liners. 
H. Learning how it eventually reaches 
the retail market. 

I. Discovering food value of bananas. 
J. Learning what man has ddne to 
bring the banana to world markets. 

K. Making a health poster showing 
food value of bananas. 

L. Making freehand drawings of ba- 


nanas. 


VI. Suggested daily teaching units. 
First week— 


Monday.—The approach: teacher in- 


terests pupils in study of the banana. 


(Continued on page 64) 





Philip D. Gendreau 


Bananas Hunc IN A Dark Room To RIPEN 
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Pussy Purr anv Litrte Gray Woman 





Pussy Purr and the Moonbeams 
Catherine Urban 


A PANTOMIME FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 
CHARACTERS 


LITTLE GRAY WOMAN MOONBEAMS 
PUSSY PURR CURTAINS 


[The parts may be taken by beginners, 
or older children. An upper-grade pupil 
or the teacher may read the story, while 
the characters carry on the action, indi- 
cated in italic. Costumes are optional. ] 


(The Little Gray Woman is sitting in 
her kitchen, sewing.) 

Once upon a time there was a little old 
gray woman who lived all by herself. She 
had no girls and boys. She didn’t even 
have a dog. Sometimes she was lonely. 

(She works about her kitchen. There 
is a knock at the door.) 

One evening when she was getting her 
supper ready, she heard a knock at her 
door. She opened the door just a tiny 
wee crack. “Who’s there?” she asked. 

““Miaow! Miaow!” came the answer. 

(Pussy Purr partially enters.) 

The little gray woman opened the door 
wide and there stood a tiny black kitten 
shivering with the cold. 

“Miaow! Miaow! Please, may I come 
in?” asked Pussy Purr, for that was the 
little kitten’s name. 

(Little Gray Woman shakes finger at 
kitten.) 

“Oh!” said the little gray woman. 
“Are you a good little kitten?” 

Pussy Purr nodded. “My mother al- 
ways said I was,” she answered. 

(Little Gray Woman looks down, with 
hands on hips.) 

“Everyone must help in this house,” 
said the little gray woman. “Can you 
catch mice?” 

Pussy Purr nodded emphatically. “Oh, 
yes, indeed,” she said. 
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_ (Little Gray Woman leans over and 
shakes her finger at kitten.) 

Then the little gray woman looked 
very, very hard at Pussy Purr. “Are you 
a clean kitten?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes!” answered Pussy Purr, “I 
wouldn’t be dirty for anything!” She 
held up her paws, and she turned her head 
so that the little gray woman could see 
behind her ears. 

The little gray woman was satisfied. 
“You are a clean kitten,” she said. “You 
may come in and live with me.” 

(The kitten énters.) 

Pussy Purr was very, very happy to 
come into the nice warm kitchen. The 
little gray woman’‘closed the door. Then 
she brought Pussy Purr a dish of warm 
milk and put it in front of the stove. 
“There,” said the little gray woman, 
“you may drink that.” 

Pussy Purr thanked the little gray 
woman and then she licked her paws and 
began her dinner. 

(Little Gray Woman eats at table; 
then washes dishes.) 

The little gray woman sat down at the 
table and ate her dinner. When she was 
through, she washed her dishes. Pussy 
Purr washed her dish, too. She licked 
it with her tongue. But the little gray 
woman used hot water and soap. 

Then the little gray woman put a small 
rug back of the stove for Pussy Purr’s 
bed. Pussy Purr said good-night and 
curled up and was soon fast asleep. 

The little gray woman turned down 
the light. She listened to Pussy Purr. 
Pussy Purr was fast asleep and dreaming 
sweet dreams, for she was saying Purrrr! 

(Continued on page 65) 


N THESE two pages you 

will find a delightful 
pantomime; a nature recita- 
tion for three pupils; an Easter 
exercise and recitation; a sea- 
sonal acrostic and two recita- 
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Learning Is Fun 


Lucretia Penny 


(Three pupils, in turn, speak a stanza.) 


I’m learning about birds; 
Already I know three: 
The parrot, the canary, 
And the chickadee. 


I’m learning about trees; 
Now I can tell four: 
The cedar and the maple, 
The oak and sycamore. 


I’m learning about dogs; 
I’m sure that I know these: 
Bulldogs and collies 

And little Pekingese. 


Spring 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


An Acrostic FoR Six CHILDREN 


miling skies of softest blue, 
ussy willows, pansies, too, 
oses, pink and white and red, 
ris climbing out of bed, 

ests that in the treetops swing 
reet us in glad days of sprng. 


AZ PwYH 


GARDENING 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Worvds AND Music By 





A shov-el, a shov -el, 


a rake 


and a hoe, A_ gar-den 





bed in the 


ear-ly spring. We're plant-ing and weed-ing and 





watch -ing it 


grow. 


A gar-den bed is a 


love-ly thing. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 





tions; two songs, one of Easter 
interest; and a nature playlet 
for beginners. Look in the In- 
termediate and Upper Grades 
Section for other useful April 
program material. 
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With Banners of Blossoms 
Elsie Duncan Yale 


(Three groups of children carry, re- 
spectively, branches decorated with pink, 
yellow, and purple paper blossoms. Pink 
group marches to platform and stands in 
a semicircle, as leader speaks.) 


With banners of blossoms we come today, 
For Easter is with us in lovely array. 

Each fragrant flower a message imparts, 
Welcoming Easter with joy in our hearts. 


(A selected song is sung by the group, 
after which they step back. Yellow 
group comes to platform; leader speaks.) 


With flowery banners we march along, 
For Easter has given a glorious song 
Telling alike of the blue of the heaven 
And all the gladness Easter has given. 


(The yellow group sings, and then steps 
back, after which the purple group comes 
to the platform; leader speaks.) 


With our gay banners we sing as we go; 
Easter means victory, surely, we know. 
Winter is over, has finished its reign— 
We welcome the blossoms coming again. 


(The purple group sings an appropriate 


song, after which all march away.) 


Easter Eggs 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


Early Easter morning, 
With Dorothy and Don, 

I went hunting Easter eggs 
Upon the grassy lawn. 


We searched in nooks and corners, 


. And in the rose bed, too, 


And soon had filled our baskets 
With red and green and blue. 


I showed mine to my speckled hen’ 
And do you know, my dear, 

She seemed to like her plain eggs best, 
And think that mine were queer. 


When? 


Lucretia Penny 


I have planted carrots 
And Bob has planted peas; 
From a big seed catalogue 
Bob and I chose these. 


How soon, do you think, 
Shall we perhaps be able 
To see our peas and carrots 
Together on the table? 


My Duck and I 


Rose Leary Love 
A RECITATION FoR A VERY SMALL CHILD 


When raindrops fall I leave my play 

And run into the house; 

But my pet duck fust says “Quack, 
quack,” 

And comes a-waddling out. 


HOPPING BUNNY 


Worps sy MARIE LOUISE ALLEN 





Music By BELLE FAUSS 


Here comes Bun-ny, hop, hop, hop, With two long 





that 


flop, flop, 


ears 





stop? No, I 


flop. 


must 


Fun-ny Bun-ny, won’t you 


hop, 


gO, Hop, hop. 














CHARACTERS IN “THE Birps’ RETURN” 


The Birds’ Return 


Christine Sloan 


A SIMPLE PLAYLET FOR THE First GraDe 


CHARACTERS 
ORIOLE MOCKINGBIRD 
ROBIN JIM 
BLUEBIRD BOBBIE 


More birds may be used if the teacher 
wishes to give other children a part. If 
desired, decorate the stage to give the 
appearance of the forest in spring. Chil- 
dren representing birds wear headbands 
to which are fastened pictures of their 


particular birds. 
‘THE PiLay 


(All the Birds fly on the stage.) 

ORIOLE—Well, here we are back again. 
That was a long trip I had coming up 
from the South. Did you have a nice 
time in the South, Robin? 

ROBIN—I didn’t go South last winter. 

ALL THE BIRDS—How did you stay 
alive? What did you eat? 

ROBIN—I stayed around Sue’s house all 
last winter and there wasn’t a day that 
she didn’t put out crumbs for me. She 
put out water, too, when the brook was 
covered with ice. 

BLUEBIRD—I wish I’d known there was 
such a kind child in this town. I’d have 
stayed here too. 

ROBIN—If it hadn’t been for Sue, I 
couldn’t have lived through the winter. 

MOCKINGBIRD—Where are you going 
to build your nest, Oriole? 

ORIOLE—There is a lovely elm standing 
in Bobbie’s yard. I think I'll build there. 

ROBIN—Oh, don’t build there! 

ORIOLE—Why? — 

ROBIN—Here comes Bobbie now. I'll 
tell you later. (All the Birds fly quickly 


to trees near by. Two boys enter.) 
(Continued on page 66) 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR APRIL 


RALPH AVERY 
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The calendar this month shows an April shower. The poster offers a suggestion for National Wild Flower Day, as well as a correlation for the 
Use the border of children’s pets for Kindness to Animals Week. The lower border has a seasonal note. Enlarge 


story opposite. 
any design by marking into squares and repeating square by square in a larger size 
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SHORT STORIES FOR APRIL 





A Jolly Friendship 


Harriet Lovejoy 


RINCE was a bay horse that lived 

on Mr. Dolliver’s farm. He did 

whatever his master wanted him 

to do, but he was full of fun. He 

liked to play. Sometimes he would pre- 

tend to bite. Often, when trotting along 

a road, he made believe he was frightened 
and jumped to one side. 

Prince was very fond of Maltie, a big 
Maltese cat that lived on the farm. She 
had silver-gray fur and a long, bushy tail. 
Her four paws were white and she had a 
white vest. 

Maltie loved to come into the house on 
cold winter days and lie behind the stove. 
She would jump up on the window sill, 
peek through the window, and beg to 
come in. She said, “Miaow, miaow.” 

If she couldn’t get in, she ran back to 
the barn. Then she would jump up on 
the manger, close to Prince’s head. 

Prince would lean down and touch 
Maltie with his nose. Sometimes he picked 
her up by the nape of her neck and shook 
her gently. Maltie seemed to like it. Then 
she would settle down on the feedbox, 
and take a nap. 

One day Mr. Dolliver sold the farm. 
He moved to a farm two miles away. 
There was no barn on the new place, so he 
put Prince into a neighbor’s barn. 

He brought Maltie down in a basket, 
and put her into the barn with Prince. 
Maltie seemed very much contented in 
this new home. 

When Mr. Dolliver’s new barn was fin- 
ished, he put Prince into it. Maltie was 
out hunting mice when Prince moved, 
but Mr. Dolliver thought that she would 
find the new quarters. 

Early the next morning, Mrs. Dolliver 
saw Maltie going off across the fields. “I 
wonder why Maltie is going over there. 
Maybe she is hunting for field mice,” said 
Mrs. Dolliver. 

Maltie did not come home for her 
meals. Day after day passed, until she 
had been gone two weeks! Then Mr. and 
Mrs. Murch, the people who had bought 
the Dolliver farm, came to call. 

“Have you lost Maltie?” they asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Dolliver, “she’s 
been gone two weeks!” 

“That explains it,” said Mrs. Murch. 
“When I entered the kitchen this morn- 
ing, there sat Maltie behind the stove. 


Ww 





Mr. Murch had left the outer door open. 
She was trying to get the hardened snow 
and the burs out of her fur.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Murch were ready 
to go, Mr. Dolliver hitched up his horse. 
He drove behind them to the old farm. 
There he found Maltie. She was very 
glad to see him. He picked her up, and 
she rubbed her head against him and 
purred. 

Mr. Dolliver put Maltie into a basket 
and took her home. He carried her into 
the new barn, where Prince was. Prince 
leaned over and poked Maltie with his 
nose. Then he picked her up by the nape 
of the neck and shook her. 

Prince seemed to be saying, “Where 
have you been? I’m glad to see you back.” 
Maltie purred and purred. She never 
went away again. 

“Maltie certainly was hunting for 
Prince,” declared Mrs. Dolliver. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Was Prince a lazy horse? 

2. What color was Prince? 

3. Describe Maltie, Prince’s friend. 

4. Where did Maltie sleep when she 
could not get into the house? 

5. Did Maltie like the new place to 
which the Dollivers moved? 

6. Why did she go back to the old 
home? 

7. Was Maltie glad when Mr. Dolliver 
found her and took her home? 

8. What did Prince seem to say when 
Maltie was brought back? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Draw a picture of a pet owned by 
you or one of your friends. 

2. Write a story about the pet whose 
picture you have made. 

3. Name three reasons why we should 
be kind to animals. [(@) They are de- 
pendent on us for their care and comfort. 
(6) They have feelings, just as we do. 
(c) Most of them work for us.] 





HESE stories may be used 

to stress two special ob- 

servances. The first correlates 

with Kindness to Animals 

Week, April 7-13; the second, 

with National Wild Flower 
Day, April 24. 























Let the Wild Flowers Grow 


Rebecca Deming Moore 


T HAD been a very dull day and 

Kathy was tired of playing indoors. 

“I wish something nice would hap- 

pen today,” she said as her mother 
came into the room. 

“Suppose you take a walk down to the 
old wood road,” said Mother. “Perhaps 
something nice will happen.” 

Kathy went, and sure enough, nice 
things began to happen at once. The sun 
came out bright and warm. Then Don, 
the boy who lived across the street, ran 
out of his house, called to Kathy, and 
caught up with her. 

“I know a secret,” cried Don, “but I 
will tell you.” 

The two children walked along the old 
road together. “Now shut your eyes,” 
said Don, “and keep them shut until I tell 
you to open them.” 

Don led Kathy up a little bank. “Now, 
open your eyes,” he said. 

The bank was white with beautiful, 
waxy, three-petaled flowers. Each blos- 
som grew on a single stalk, with three 
leaves below. 

“Oh, oh,” cried Kathy, “what pretty 
flowers!” 

“Trilliums,” said Don. 

Kathy reached out to pick some of the 
flowers. 

“Tet them grow,” cried Don. 

“But I want to show them to Mother,” 
begged Kathy. 

“They will wilt very soon if we take 
them home,” answered Don, “and if we 
pick the blossoms, there will be no seeds 
for next year.” 

“Yes, they do look pretty here, where 
they belong,” said Kathy. “I will bring 
Mother to see them instead. She will be 
glad that I did not pick the flowers.” 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK FOR ARBOR DAy 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Primary TEACHER, WHITESIDE SCHOOL, WHITESIDE, Missouri 












Draw the answer to each riddle and color the 
picture with crayon. 


1. Lam tall with spreading branches. 
My leaves are green. 
Among my leaves is a nest. 
A bird is sitting near the nest. 
Draw me. 


2. Iam made of wood. 
I have doors and windows. 
People live in me. 
Draw me. 


3. Iam made of wood. 
I have four legs and a pack. 
You may sit on me. 
Draw me. 


4. Iam the fruit of a tree. 
Iam nearly round. 
My skin is smooth. 
I am red, and very good to eat. 
Draw me. 


5. I grow on a tree. 
Iam brown. 
You may crack me and eat me. 
Draw me. 


Copy the sentences. Write opposite each sen- 
tence the name of the tree the sentence describes. 
Use words given in the list at right. 


1. Iam an evergreen tree. orange tree 
2. Lama fruit tree. umbrella tree 
3. Iama short, round tree. maple 
4. I am a drooping tree. cedar 
§. Iama blossoming tree. walnut 
6. lama nut tree. weeping willow 
7. lam a sugar tree. sugar maple 
8. Lama tree with needles. oak 
9. lama shade tree. dogwood 
10 i 


. lama tree with acorns. _ pine 











Copy these sentences. Fill each blank with 
grow, grew, or grown. 


1. An oak tree will from an acorn. 
2. The tree had very tall. 

3. A tree ________ by my gate. 

4. The tree had many years. 

§. The tree _______ straight and tall. 

6. Rubber trees in hot countries. 
7. Fir trees will _____ in cold countries. 





Copy these sentences. Fill each blank with the 
right word. The words you need are below the 
sentences. 


1. Birds build their nests in... 


2. In the summer, trees give us from 
the hot sun. 
3. Houses are built with made from 
trees. 
4. Some .______ is made from wood pulp. 
§. From some trees we get to eat. 
6. Some trees have pretty - 
7. _... is used to burn for heat. 
8. Nearly all is made of wood. 
9. for automobile tires comes from 
trees. 
10. The _ that we have to drink comes 
from trees. 
rubber fruit 
trees wood 
paper : shade 
cocoa * lumber 


furniture blossoms 
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DRAWING Rarny-DAy PICTURES 





RAINY day is often very 
beautiful. Many people wear 
gaily-colored raincoats and 
carry bright umbrellas. You 
will enjoy drawing pictures of a rainy 
day. Here are shown pictures of chil- 
dren in the rain. You can make some 
like them. 
To draw the back view of a girl with an 
umbrella— 
Draw a shape like a circle. 
Make the edge scalloped. Make a circle 


Ww 


JESSIE TODD 


SUPERVISOR OF ArT, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


for the umbrella tip. Draw the girl’s 
skirt and legs. Add her shoes and socks. 
To draw the front view of children un- 
der an umbrella— 

Draw a straight line. Above it make a 
curved line joining it at each end. 

Above and below the straight line 
draw scallops. Erase the straight line. 




































































Draw the tip of the umbrella and the 
handle. At end of handle draw the 
girl’s hand. Draw the girl and boy 
as they are shown in the picture. To 

do this, draw first a circle for each 
head. Make the cap and hair. Make 
dots for eyes and mouth. Draw the col- 
lars. Draw the girl’s coat and the boy’s 
suit. 

Draw the girl’s arms and other hand 
and the boy’s arms and hands. Draw the 
legs of each. Show the socks and shoes, 
Show the buttons and front of the girl’s 
coat. 

To draw the side view of a child with an 
umbrella— 

Draw a diagonal line. At the left, 
make a curved line joining it at each end. 
Draw the girl’s head. To do this, draw 
a shape like a circle. Show the forehead, 
eye, and chin. Draw a diagonal line 
through the upper part of the circle for a 
cap, and add a dot for a knob. Draw the 
hair and the collar. 

Erase diagonal line behind girl’s head, 
and in its place draw a scalloped line. 
Draw the tip and handle of the umbrella, 
and then draw the girl’s hand. Draw her 
dress, legs, and feet. 

Now draw her sleeve, and add her 
socks and slippers. 

Draw the boy’s umbrella like the girl’s. 
Draw his head, too, in much the same 
way, only have him facing the umbrella. 
Make the eye and the cap. Make an ear. 

Draw the tip and handle of the um- 
brella and the boy’s hand. Show that he 
is holding the umbrella in front of him. 
Draw the collar. Draw two lines for the 
body. Join them with two other lines, to 
make the belt. . 

Draw the arm and cuff. Draw the 
trousers, legs, and shoes. 

To draw the scenes that appear in the 
illustration— 

Draw some front views and some back 
views of children with umbrellas, stand- 
ing in the rain. 

Draw a girl and boy and their baby 
sister. Show them carrying umbrellas 
over their shoulders. Show the rain at 
their backs. 

Draw a brother and sister facing the 
rain. They hold their umbrellas in front 
of them. Make the girl’s hair curly. Show 
some houses with smoke coming from the 
chimneys. 

Suggestions for more 
fures— 

The clothes on the line are almost dry. 
Suddenly big drops of rain fall. Mary, 

(Continued on page 86) 


rainy-day pic- 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS—“ HOMEWORK” 


From a Private Collection; Photograph, Courtesy of Macbeth Gallery Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 15 
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FOR APRIL 


ELOW are summarized the school subjects 
in this section, with other helpful pages 
in the current issue. 


& 


Arithmetic; Spelling— 

An article on page 49 and an item on page 
$4 furnish arithmetic material. On page 33 
is a spelling article. 


& 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

Art appreciation subjects include the cover; 
the picture study lesson, page 14; and Plates I, 
II, and III, in the Picture Section. Handcraft 
ideas are given in articles on pages 18, 23, 32, 
35, and 49; and in items on pages 51 and 
53. Pages 28 and 37 offer sand-table material 
and a drawing lesson. For blackboard and 
window decorations and calendar designs, see 
pages 26, 33, £2, and 54. 


& 


Elementary Science; Health and Hygiene- 

Articles on pages 18, 23, 32, 40, and 49 in 
volve elementary science, as do Plates I, Lil, 
and V-VIII. Other helpful suggestions are 
found in items on pages 20, 51, 53, and 54; 
and in handcraft on pages 26 and 28. 
Health and hygiene material occurs on pages 
18 and 23. 


® 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

For language material, see the units on pages 
35 and 49, a test and lesson material on page 
$0, and two items on page 53. Lesson material 
on page 36, and Plate IV, are useful for liter- 
ature. The unit on page 23, and three reviews 
on the Book Page (Farm Boy, Wind in the 
Chimney, and Young Mexico), page 56, are 
valuable for reading classes. 


® 


Program Material; Music; Recreation— 

On pages 38 and 39 are a play and an Arbor 
Day program. Also on these two pages are five 
recitations and a seasonal song. A pantomime 
on page 24, and an Easter exercise on page 25, 
will be of interest to children in the middle 
grades. The handwork, page 28, and “For the 
Recess Period,” contain recreation suggestions. 


& 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Geography material includes the units on 
pages 18, 23, 32, 35, and 49; articles on pages 
40, $4, and 60; tests, pages 34, 50, and 51; 
handcraft, page 28; two reviews on the Book 
Page (Farm Boy and Young Mexico), page 56; 
and Plates Il, Ill, and V—VIII. Of historical 
significance are the units on pages 23, 35, and 
49; the calendar, page 52; a review on the 
Book Page (Wind in the Chimney), page 56; 
and Plate Il. Involving character education 
are the cover subject; the picture study, page 
14; the unit, page 18; tests, page 32 and 35; 
articles, pages 20 and 49; handwork, page 28; 
and verse, page 51. 


& 


Tests; Units; Lesson Material— 

Tests on pages 34, 50, and 51 deal with geog- 
raphy; and a test on page 50 with language. 
The units on pages 18, 23, 32, 35, and 49 are 
also of interest to geography classes. Lesson 
material for literature is found on page 36; 
for geography on page 49; and for elementary 
science on page S1. 
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Our NATIONAL PARKS 


GLADYS BOYNTON 


I. Teacher’s objectives: To lead the 
class to: 
A. See the value of our national parks. 
B. See the growth of the national- 
park movement. 
C. Understand individual citizen’s part 
in maintaining the parks. 
D. Become interested in the wonders 
of our country. 
E. Develop social tolerance in working 
together on the activities. 
F. Learn where and how to find infor- 
mation on any topic. 
G. Feel a responsibility in caring for 
any park. 
II. Children’s objectives. 
A. To realize the economic and recre- 
ational value of the parks. 
B. To understand-what regulations ex- 
ist and why. 
C. To trace development of parks. 
D. To learn their location and special 
characteristics. 
E. To understand requirements before 
a park can become a national park. 
F. To learn reason for national parks. 
G. To learn individual’s responsibility 
toward the parks. 
H. To see that it is not necessary to go 
out of the United States for scenic 
beauty. 
I. To understand the influence of the 
forces of nature. 
III. Possible approaches. 
A. Encourage the children to talk 
about the trips they, or people they 
know, have taken to national parks. 
B. Post on bulletin board clippings 
and pictures of national parks. 
C. Read aloud from government bul- 
letins about national parks. 
D. Read aloud an incident from Top 
of the Continent, by Yard [see bibli- 
ography ]. 
IV. Outline for study. 
A. Origin of national-park movement. 
B. Standards of selection. 
C. Policy and administration of parks. 
D. Rules and regulations. 
E. Responsibility of tourists. 
F. Tourist accommodations. 
G. Wild life. 
1. Animals. 
2. Birds. 
3. Reptiles. 


4. Fish. 
5. Trees. 
a) Timber line. 
b) Tree zones. 
6. Plants. 
a) Colors. 
b) Protection. 
c) Kinds. 
H. Floods, forest fires, and conserva- 
tion. 
1. Rangers. 
2. Landscape engineers. 
3. Civilian Conservation Corps. 
I. Physical features. 
1. Canyons. 
a) How made. 
b) Colors. 
c) Where found. 
2. Caves. 
a) How made. 
b) Kinds. 
3. Waterfalls. 
4. Rocks. 
5. Rivers. 
a) How they work. 
b) Habits of desert streams. 
c) Habits of mountain streams. 
6. Rapids. 
7. Lakes. 
8. Mountains. 
a) How made. 
b) Height. 
c) Snow line. 
d) Passes. 
e) Climbing. 
9. Geysers. 
10. Glaciers. 
a) Size and movement. 
b) Valleys made by them. 
c) Crevasses and icefalls. 
11. Volcanoes. 
a) Appearance; formation. 
b) Eruption. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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puns will delight in this 

colorful unit in geography 
and elementary science. Plates 
V-VIII of the Picture Section 
will be invaluable in working 
out such a study as is described 
by Miss Boynton. 
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THE SPELLING PROGRAM LODAY~—II 





AST month we discussed the 
spelling objectives, basic spell- 
ing vocabulary, and the grade 
placement of words; and began 

a discussion of teaching procedure. This 
month we shall continue the discussion, 
presenting methods of teaching spelling 
which have proved most useful in the 
new-type school with an activity curric- 
ulum. 

A great deal of valid research has been 
carried on in the field of method, and 
there is very little difference of opinion as 
to the most effective way that children 
can master the spelling of words. Let us 
take for granted that the vocabulary of 
the children is being developed in their 
content experiences and that they know 
the meaning of the words that they need 
to master; and proceed to discuss the ac- 
tual mastery of words. 


LEARNING TO SPELL 


Monday.—The teacher will present a 
list of words which she has compiled from 
the language activities of the previous 
week, and then give a preliminary test. 
The following points should be kept in 
mind. 

1. If the meaning of the words has not 
been developed in the language expression 
activities, it must be done when they are 
presented. 

2. The words should be pronounced 
carefully by the teacher, with each child 
looking at the word as written on the 
blackboard or printed in the book. 

3. The pupils should pronounce each 
word in concert after the teacher, enun- 
ciating each syllable distinctly and look- 
ing at the printed word as they say it. 

4. The pupils should use visual, audi- 
tory, and motor imagery, the visual pre- 
dominating. 

§. Presenting new words in context is 
not necessary if the words have been 
chosen because of actual need. 

6. The teacher should pronounce the 
words carefully by syllables for the chil- 
dren as she gives the preliminary test. 

7. It is advisable for each 
child to have a regular spell- 
ing notebook, in which there 
are places for the initial test 
and words for special study, 
graph paper on which to re- 
cord achievement, and so on. 
These notebooks do not cost 
much more than tablets do, 
and are very valuable as a 
means of keeping a record of 
the child’s progress. 


Ww 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


CuRRICULUM CONSULTANT, TEMPE, ARIZONA 


8. According to the latest research, 
the following procedures should not be 
used: teaching rules in grades one to six, 
using diacritical marks, marking hard 
spots when words are presented to the 
group, and grouping words (as homo- 
nyms, phonetically according to mean- 
ing, and so on.) 

Tuesday.—The teacher should provide 
activities to help the children gain skill in 
both spelling and using words. These 
activities will be planned by the teacher 
after she has selected the words for the 
week, and should be varied throughout 
the year. 

Such activities as the following may be 
used: exercises in pronunciation, in mark- 
ing syllables, and in the use and meaning 
of words; word hunts to find synonyms, 
antonyms, and derivatives; looking for 
double letters, identical elements, small 
words in larger ones, silent letters, and so 
on; picking out the vowels, consonants, 
and troublesome letters; and various kinds 
of dictionary activities. 

In addition to these activities each 
child will spend some time in mastering 
the words which he misspelled in the pre- 
liminary test on Monday and the words 
in his own personal list. This personal 
list is made up of words from the basic 
list for which he has found a need. 

The group as a whole, and eich child 
as an individual, will need help in acquir- 
ing a technique to be used in mastering 
words. The following method, as sug- 
gested in The Newlon-Hanna Speller, is 
a good one to use. 

1. Pronounce the word clearly. 

2. Carefully copy the word. 

3. Look at your copy and spell the 
word twice to yourself. 

4. Cover the word. Make believe you 
are writing the word twice. 

§. Write the word on paper without 
looking at your book or copy. 








6. Check your word. Did you spell 
it right? 
7. If you missed the word, go over 
the steps again. When you are sure you 
can spell the word, go on to study the 
next word. 

Wednesday.—The whole group will be 
tested again on the class list which was 
given on Monday. Any child who spells 
words right on both days will be excused 
from further drill on those words. The 
record of both tests should be graphed by 
each child in his own notebook and the 
teacher should keep a class graph. It is 
not advisable, however, to post records of 
individual children. 

After the papers have been exchanged 
and the test has been graded, the class will 
be divided into pairs and each child will 
test his partner on the words in his per- 
sonal list. 

Thursday.—The period will be devot- 
ed to individual study on those words 
which the child missed either on the class 
list or his own. 

Friday.—The children will again work 
with their partners and take a final test 
on the words they missed on any of the 
tests. Any words missed this time will be 
put on the child’s personal list for the 
next week. 

Whenever possible during the week, 
the teacher should be helping children 
with their individual problems, such as 
developing the proper mastery technique, 
or finding the causes of their errors. 

Once a month or once in six weeks the 
class should be given a review test on all 
the words studied during that period. 
Words missed should be put on the child’s 
personal list. 


TESTING 


In the field of method there are a num- 
ber of other topics which ought to be 
discussed. One of these is testing. We 
have already suggested that there be at 
least six review tests during the school 
year. If the children can spell the words 
on these tests, the teacher is doing 2 
good job. If they cannot; it 
shows that there is trouble, 
and diagnostic and remedial 
work should be arranged for 
such children as need it. 

At the end of the year one 
or two final tests should be 
given. The teacher can pick 
every eighth or tenth word 
from the list of words which 


have been taught during the 
(Continued on page 84) 
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I. Write T after a sentence if it is 
true. Write F if it is false. 

1. Cape Horn is in Brazil. 

2. South America is larger than 
North America. 

3. The llanos of Venezuela are 
grasslands. 

4. Brazil grows a large part of the 
world’s supply of coffee. 

§. The city of Para is famous for 
the export of rubber. 

6. Santiago is the capital of Chile. 

7. The Alps Mountains are in South 
America. 

8. Paraguay has no seacoast. 

9. Tierra del Fuego is a group of 
islands. 

10. Caracas is the capital of Colom- 
bia. 

11. The Guianas belong to Great 
Britain, Holland, and France. 

12. Ecuador belongs to Brazil. 

13. The Panama Canal has increased 
trade between the United States and 
South America. 

14. The Falkland Islands belong to 
Great Britain. 

15. The Amazon is the largest river 
in South America. 

16. Coffee is made from cacao. 

17. Tin is found in Bolivia. 

18. Agriculture is the most impor- 
tant industry in Chile. 

19. Earthquakes are common in 
Ecuador. 

20. Most of Venezuela lies in the 
basin of the Orinoco River. 


Il. What are the things described be- 
low? Write the correct answer after 
each paragraph. 

1. These animals are covered with 
wool like sheep. They have long necks 
and their heads are like those of cam- 
els. Their feet and legs look like those 
of deer. They are used as beasts of 
burden in the Andes. They differ in 
color, some being white, some brown, 
and others black and spotted. 

2. This city is the largest in South 
America. It also has the largest port 
in South America. It is the capital of 
one of the most important countries. 
It is situated on the Rio de la Plata 
about 165 miles from the sea. 

3. This little state is situated in 
Brazil. It is famous for its coffee 
lands. ‘The soil in these coffee lands 


is the color of red brick. 

4, This river drains an area almost 
as large as the United States. It is the 
largest river in the world. 
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AN OBjECTIVE TEST ON SOUTH AMERICA 


ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


ForMERLY, INstrucToR, UNiversiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


§. This region lies west of the Pa- 
rana and Paraguay rivers. Its bound- 
aries are poorly defined and much of 
its area is unexplored. Some of it be- 
longs to Argentina, some to Paraguay, 
and some to Bolivia. Most of it is a 
great plain. 

6. Quinine is made from the bark 
of this tree. It grows wild in the An- 
dean regions. 

7. These products are among our 
most important fertilizers. The Chil- 
ean government gets most of its rev- 
enues from them. 

8. These three countries lie close 
together. They differ from other 
South American countries in that 
they are colonies and not republics. 
Each belongs to a European nation. 


Ill. After the number of each word 
write the letter for the phrase that 
describes it. 


1. peon 6. selvas 

2. poncho 7. maté 

3. patio 8. jaguar 
4. alpaca 9. llanos 

5. pampas 10. mestizos 
a. an inner courtyard open to the 
sky 

b. rolling grasslands of Venezuela 
c. the pasture lands of Argentina 
d. Paraguay tea 

e. an Indian laborer 

f. a flesh-eating animal 

g. half-breeds 


a 
— 


. the tropical forests of the Am- 
azon Valley 

i. a cloak made of a blanket, with 
a slit for the head 

j. an animal valued for its wool 


IV. Underline the word or group of 
words that makes each statement true. 

1. The Andes Mountain range is 
(the highest, second highest) in the 
world. 

2. Most of the white people of 
South America are descendants of the 
(Spanish, Portuguese). 

3. Most of the coast line of South 
America is (regular, irregular). 

(Continued on page 75) 
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HIS test and Plate II 

are of particular in- 
terest in connection with 
the school observance of 
Pan-American Day. 
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Our ANIMAL WELFARE CLUB 
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BERTHA CUMMINGS 


TEACHER, FirtH Grape, New East Main StrREET SCHOOL, AMSTERDAM, New York 


I. How the activity originated. 

In our nature study classes we had been 
discussing the preservation and conserva- 
tion of animals. The pupils became inter- 
ested in a monthly magazine, Our Dumb 
Animals, published by the American 
Humane Education Society; and decided 
to form an “Animal Welfare Club.” The 
requirements were as follows. (1) The 
membership must number at least thirty. 
(2) The dues shall be one cent per mem- 
ber. (3) A pledge of kindness to animals 
must be taken. (4) Each member shall 
be given a club pin. (5) The president 
shall wear a special pin. 

II. Development of the unit. 

A. Teacher’s objectives. 

1. To learn of the children’s experi- 

ence with wild or domestic animals. 

2. To find out the extent of their 

reading about animals. 

3. To help them learn: 

a) How to care for pets. 
b) How humane education makes 
good citizens. 
c) How we can preserve wild life. 
d) Use of animals to man. 

III. How the objectives were set up. 

A. Conversation. 

B. Informal discussion. 

C. Formal discussion, including pres- 

entation of reports on the uses of ani- 

mals and the care of pets. 
IV. How the objectives were carried out. 

A. Field trips. 

B. Trip to the circus and to an animal 

farm. 

C. Reports on field trips and on indi- 

vidual and group investigation. 

D. Exhibit of pictures and clippings. 

E. Talks on special occasions. 

F. Observation of Kindness to Animals 

Week. 

G. Formation of our Animal Welfare 

Club. 

V. Correlating subjects. 

A. Geography. 

On one of our trips we visited an 
animal farm. Here we saw one or more 
animals from every continent on the 
globe. Later, the continents represent- 
ed were located on a map of the world. 
B. History. 

Reports on the following topics. 

a) Indians’ Attitude toward Ani- 
mals. 

b) Trapping as an Occupation. 
c) Uses of Animals. 

d) Prehistoric Animals. 





O HELP interest pupils in 

such a worth-while activ- 

ity as this one, use the picture 
shown on Plate I. 





C. Oral language. 

1. Book reports. 

2. Poems: “The Bell of Atri,” “Lit- 

tle Things,” “The Village Black- 

smith,” “The Barefoot Boy,” and 

“Hiawatha’s Hunting.” 

D. Written language. 

1. Original verse. 

2. Letters. 

3. Original play. 

E. Music. 

Club song to tune of “America.” 
F, Arithmetic. 

Figuring expenses of picnic, cos- 
tumes for assembly program, and dues. 
G. Art. 

1. Designing and building a variety 

of bird houses. 

2. Picture study. 

VI. Activities. 
A. One group of boys who knew the 
location of several traps visited these 
traps every Saturday. In one case a cat 
that had been caught was released. 
B. Visit to animal farm. 
C. Several dogs and cats were fed and 
homes found for them. 
D. Cats were belled during season that 
birds were nesting. 
E. Several groups built feeding stations 
and bird houses. 
F, One member of the club who lives 
near the car tracks reported that when 
cattle were being loaded in cars near 
her home, the men in charge used 





Photo by F. Chadde 


pitchforks and clubs. She was told to 
see the officer of the Humane Society. 
That afternoon after school she visited 
the officer and told him her story. He 
took charge and put an end to the cru- 
elty. He visited our room one day, 
when he gave an interesting account 
of his experiences as humane officer. 
G. Members of the club reported that 
they had instructed the younger boys 
about the proper use of rifles. 

VII. Outcomes. 
A. Home co-operation through inter- 
est displayed by the children in build- 
ing bird houses and caring for pets. 
B. Better understanding of animals. 
C. Better citizenship. 
D. Skill in planning work. 
E. Team and group work. 
F. Respect for order and good sports- 
manship. 
G. Helping others to recognize the 
rights of dumb creatures. 


CONSTITUTION OF Our CLUB 


The constitution of our Animal Wel- 
fare Club was worked out as follows. 
Article I— 

Name. 

Article II— 

Purposes. 

1. To study uses of animals. 
2. To learn care of animals. 
3. To make bird houses. 
4. To make feeding stations. 
§. To protect, and be kind to, ani- 
mals. 

Article II— 

Membership and dues. 

1. Each pupil in room shall be a 
member. 
2. Each member shall pay one cent 
for button and magazine. 
3. Dues thereafter shall be two cents 
per month. 
4. The president shall have a special 
button. 

Article IV— 

Officers and meetings. 

1. There shall be a president and 
committees. 
2. There shall be a meeting once 


every month. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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LESSON PLANS FOR LEACHING PoEMs—I 


“THE DAFFODILS,” BY WORDSWORTH 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


INSTRUCTOR OF ENGLISH, CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“The Daffodils” 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company: 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
—William Wordsworth 


This is a poem which many girls and 
boys in the fifth or sixth grade have 
chosen as their favorite. The lesson may 
be developed somewhat as given in the 
following paragraphs. Keeping in mind 
the goals as presented at the bottom of 
this page, check your procedure from 
time to time, to determine to what extent 
you are getting results. 

After you have recited the poem to the 
class, ask the pupils to read it entirely 
through silently. Perhaps they think 
they already know its meaning. How- 
ever, ask them to read it again, this time 
more slowly and with the idea in mind 
that each stanza has some definite work 
to do in helping the story unfold. The 
first stanza tells how the poet discovered 
the bed of daffodils; the second and third 
stanzas describe how the flowers looked 
and how the poet felt as he gazed at 
them; and the last stanza tells how the 
poet felt long after he had seen the 
flowers. ‘The pupils may read the poem 
slowly again, to see whether they cannot 
feel these three ideas in the story. 

Lead the class to appreciate how happy 
this English poet, William Wordsworth, 
really was. He dearly loved to tramp 


over the hills and valleys near his country 
home. When out walking one spring 
day, as he rounded a bend in the shore of 
a lake, he came all at once upon a beauti- 
ful bed of daffodils. He felt as we often 
do when we say something was so marvel- 
ous that “it took our breath away.” The 
extreme beauty of the scene filled him 
with the desire to paint the picture in 
words, so that others could share his joy. 
Poetry tells stories, just as prose does, if 
only we have the patience to read until 
we “catch” the story idea. Poets paint 
pictures, just as truly as artists do. The 
poet chooses his words carefully; he puts 
them together skillfully, just as the artist 
must choose his colors and blend them in 
certain patterns to give us pleasure. 
Many people stand in the finest art gal- 
leries, before paintings of old masters, 
and they cannot read the story which the 
artist tells. Many people read poems, 
that is, they pronounce the words; but 
they do not see in the words the fine pic- 
tures which the poets have put into their 
word pictures. If we will study a few 
poems appreciatively, we shall soon be 
able to read poetry with understanding. 
Let us see how Wordsworth gains his 
pleasing effects with words. In the very 
beginning, does he help us feel how much 
alone he was the day he took his stroll? 
How? Why does he use the word host 
when he has already said crowd? As far 
as his eye could reach, the poet saw daf- 


fodils. What words tell us that? Flowers 
do not really dance; but what made them. 
seem to dance? What is the meaning of 
jocund? We have three words, all ex- 
pressing happiness; what are they? Why 
does the poet repeat the word gazed? Let 
us read that line with the long pause sug- 
gested by the dashes. Is there a difference 
in meaning? 

The daffodils did not bring actual 
wealth in money to Wordsworth; let us 
see what he means by wealth. Imagine 
the poet, long afterwards, perhaps on a 
snowy winter night, lying on a couch in 
his cozy study or library. He says he is 
“in vacant or in pensive mood.” What 
does he mean? What is meant by they in 
“they flash”? What name might we give 
to that “inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude”? 

Isn’t it a fine thing that, once we have 
seen something as beautiful as this bed of 
daffodils, we can ever afterwards recall it 
to our minds and enjoy it again in our 
thoughts? Perhaps on some of our vaca- 
tion trips we have seen beautiful moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, and so on. We say 
we can just close our eyes and see them 
again; and so we can, in our memory. 
Beautiful poems, too, can be enjoyed for 
many years after we have first read them, 


if we put them away in our memory. Let 
us memorize “The Daffodils.” 


EpItor1AL Note: See Plate IV for a portrait of the 
poet Wordsworth. 


Suggestions 


T IS urged that every teacher who 
wishes to develop in her pupils an 
actively appreciative understanding of 
poetry read some book on the subject of 
methods. A most excellent recent book 
is that by Howard Francis Seely, of 
Ohio State University, entitled Enjoying 
Poetry in School. Mr. Seely suggests the 
achievement of six goals, which, briefly 
stated, are as follows. 
1. To discover and comprehend the 
poet’s theme or his story. 


2. To help the pupils find the poem’s 
essence. 

3. To participate with sympathetic 
understanding in the lives of the people 
we find in poetry. 

4. To visualize the places to which 
the poet takes us; to respond to the at- 
mosphere of the poem. 

§. To fall into step with the poem’s 
movement; to surrender to its mood. 

6. To observe the poet’s skill in 
achieving his purposes. 


i 
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PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN DRAWING A DAFFODIL 


GERTRUDE CLAY 


ForMERLY, TEACHER OF ART, West END SCHOOL, WINSTON-SALEM, NorTH CAROLINA 


Suggestions for the teacher— 

Give all the children crayons. 

Give all the children drawing paper 9 
by 12 inches. 

Display a finished picture of a daffodil, 
so that the children may understand what 
they are doing. 

On the blackboard fasten drawing 
paper the same size as the children’s, for 
the demonstration lesson. 

Draw each step as you explain it. Wait 
until all have finished drawing that step, 
before proceeding. A suggested explana- 
tion of the various steps is given here. 
































After the lesson has been finished, have 
the children paint on large pieces of 
bogus paper original pictures, in which 
they use the flower that they have just 
learned to draw. 

Directions for the pupils— 

Near the top and a little to the left of 
your paper draw an oval very lightly with 
your black crayon. 

Draw two curved lines to make a 
trumpet shape. Where they touch the 
oval they are not so wide as the oval, and 
they become narrower still as they are ex- 
tended toward the right of the paper. 

















At the end of the trumpet, draw a 
complete circle. Above and below it, 
draw two segments of circles. 

Draw a heavy wavy line around the 
oval. 

Within the oval, near the right edge, 
draw a semicircle, with rays like the sun. 

Outline the trumpet. Using the circle 
and segments as a foundation, draw the 
pointed petals. 

Draw two ourved lines, for the stem. 

Add several tall leaves and some short 
ones. These are all drawn as if growing 


from the bottom of the daffodil. 
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Tue DANCE OF THE RAINDROPS 


The Dreamland Trail 
Sarah Grames Clark 


A FANCIFUL SPRINGTIME PLAy 


CHARACTERS 
ARCHER RAINDROPS 
KEEPER OF TRAIL NORTH WIND 
PAPOOSES TWO SNOW MEN 
ARTIST MOTHER OF BIRDS 


SPIRITS OF THE FRIENDS OF BIRDS 
PAINT POTS SUNBEAM 
PERFUME KEEPER 


STAGE SETTING AND COSTUMES 


This play has been designed for use 
without a curtain and may be presented 
with no other stage setting than a back- 
ground of ferns and branches. 

The costumes may be made by the chil- 
dren themselves. A good effect may be 
obtained by a Tyrolean hat with feather 
for the Archer, and a headband with col- 
ored feathers for the Keeper of the Trail. 
Snow Men may wear white suits and carry 
large cotton “snowballs.” 


THE PLay 


(To open the play, the school sings 
“Little Blue Dove.” [All songs are from 
Churchill-Grindell Song Book, No. 7 
(Caspar).] Bugle call is heard, and 
Archer appears. He advances to center 
front and speaks.) 

ARCHER—lIs there anyone here whose 
heart is not filled with love of nature? 
(Short bugle call. Archer crosses to ex- 
treme left front.) Can anyone be found 
who does not love little children? (Long- 
er bugle call. Archer walks to extreme 
right front.) Is there sound of sighing 
for riches? (Silence. Archer salutes.) 
All’s well, O Dreamland Trail. Happy 
are we to behold your secrets. (Enter 
Keeper of Trail.) 

KEEPER—How, Archer? 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 





ARCHER—Greetings, Keeper of the 
Dreamland Trail! 

KEEPER—Here are some of the travelers 
on the Trail. (Papooses enter slowly, 
Keeper nodding to each.) Nice little 
papooses. Proud to follow the Dream- 
land Trail! 

ARCHER (bowing)—How are all you 
little travelers? I heard the south wind 
singing. Did you learn its song? 

PAPOOsE—Yes, Archer. We did. 

(Papooses walk gravely to front, Keep- 
er among them, and sing “Dreamland 
T rail.”’) 

KEEPER—Come, little travelers, rest 
awhile. (Leads them to right front, 
where they settle down for a nap.) 

ARCHER—Keeper, have you seen Na- 
ture’s artist, the Ruler of the Paint Pots? 

KEEPER—As I passed by Apple Blos- 
som Lane, she was collecting the pink and 
green paint pots. (Turning.) Ah, here 
she is! (Enter Artist. She bows first to 
Archer and then to Keeper.) 

ARCHER (bowing)—Good morrow to 
you, Artist. Is all well with the Spirits of 
the Paint Pots? 

ARTIST—Yes, each one has been busy. 
Some are through now. I will call them. 
(Calls.) Come hither, Spirits of the 
Paint Pots. 

(Spirits enter by two’s, advancing to 
center front. A three-minute drill, to 
lively music, may be given.) 

GREEN sPirRIT (bowing)— 

I’m proud to paint the restful grass 
That nods so gaily as we pass. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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ERE are offered two reci- 
tations and a song about 

the April rain; a program and 
a recitation for Arbor Day; 
recitations for Pan-American 





A Tree Sampler 
Harriette V. A. Doremus 


Mother’s great grandma sewed a sampler 
With stitches neat as could be, 

So “Mary Jane Cornell, aged nine,” 
Would live in our memory. 

Now Id like to be remembered, 
But oh, how I hate to sew! 

My fingers are thumbs with a needle 
But I love to make things grow! 


So rather than botch a sampler, 
Each April J’// plant a tree 

With roots deep down in good rich earth, 
And water it carefully. 

Then a green grove will be my sampler 
Where children will play and sing 

And think sometimes of this Mary Jane 
Who planted a tree each spring! 


Thunder 


Marian Stearns Curry 


Do you know what thunder is 

Up in the sky so gray? 

It’s raindrops carelessly slamming doors 
As they run out to play. 


MERRY RAINDROPS 





Plut, plut, 





— 


on the roof, 


Slush - ing, rush - ing, rac - ing, chas- ing, Come the mer-ry drops of 





Tip, tap, on the pane, 
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Day and Kindness to Animals 
Week; and a fanciful play for 
upper-grade pupils. In the 
Primary Grades Section, also, 
are two entertainment pages. 
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Pets 


Leonie Hunter 
(Each of five pupils speaks a stanza.) 


I'd like to have a puppy dog 
To romp and play with me— 
Learn tricks and bark and wag his tail 
All day with eager glee. 


I'd like to have a pony 
With a shaggy mane, to ride; 
We'd canter, trot, and gallop 
Across the countryside. 


I'd like to have a pussy cat 
With soft and silky fur; 

I'd stroke her when she cuddled close 
And listen to her purr. 


I'd like to have some bunnies 
With flapping ears so long, 
And a wee canary bird 
To sing a merry song. 


I'd like a turtle and a goat, 
A talking parrot, too — 
If I had all the pets I want, 
Why, I could start a zoo! 


Worpvs spy LOUISA J. BROOKER 


rain. 


place; 





Soon they make a look -ing glass In 





lf you'll on-ly take a peep, 





Questions 
Evelyn W. Canova 


O little boy from Mexico, 

With olive skin and eyes aglow, 
Please stop a while to chat with me 
And tell me of the things you see. 


Does cactus really grow so high, 
Like fingers pointing to the sky? 
How does a Yaqui Indian look— 
Just like the Indians in my book? 
And is your home of ’dobe brick 

So cool because the walls are thick? 
Do tell me, is it lots of fun 

To see the sleepy burro run? 


O little boy from Mexico, 

With olive skin and eyes aglow, 
These are things I'd like to know; 
Please tell me, are they really so? 


Secrets 
Bertha F. Ross 


Ho, raindrops that patter 
And whisper and chatter, 
Please, what are you talking about? 
“We are talking of April, 
And buds on the maple, 
And when the first flowers come out; 
Of wee grasses springing, 
And robins a-winging, 
And children that frolic and shout; 
Of blue skies and nestlings— 
Are these not the best things 
That raindrops could whisper about?” 


Music BY ALMA PATTERSON 


ev’-ry hol -low 


> > > 


You can see your face. 
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TREE-PLANTING SCENE IN ProGRAM BELOW 


A Program for Arbor Day 
Velma S. Powell 


AN Outpoor Exercise (Optional) 


1. Song: “Arbor Day” to tune of 
““America”—All. 


We love the leafy trees 

That flutter in the breeze— 
We love them well. 

We love their pleasant shade 

In field and sunny glade, 

We love their shadows made 
In leafy dell. 

We love their branches high 

That wave against the sky. 
And so, today, 

We're planting other trees 

Whose branches in the breeze 

May flutter as they please 
On Arbor Day. 


2. Exercise: “History of Arbor Day” 
—Four Boys. 


First BOY (to Second Boy)—Where 
did Arbor Day originate? 

SECOND BOY—It originated in Nebras- 
ka, in 1872, when Governor Morton per- 
suaded the authorities to proclaim the 
first Arbor Day, April 22. Prizes were 
offered to those who planted the most 
trees. (To Third Boy.) Why did the 
governor urge the people to plant trees? 

THIRD BOY—Nebraska was almost a 
treeless state. Governor Morton thought 
the people would benefit in many ways 
if there were more trees. (To Fourth 
Boy.) Do trees benefit mankind? 

FOURTH BOY—They surely do. They 
make the landscape beautiful; they give 
shade; and some of them yield fruit or 
nuts. (To First Boy.) Are they good 
for anything else? 

FIRST BOY—Yes. Forests affect the 
climate of a country. They also help to 
prevent floods. Then, too, our supply of 

(Continued on page 76) 
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KEEPERS OF THE GREAT AMERICAN ZOO 


Y FAR the largest wild 
bird and wild animal 
population to be found in 
the United States is that 

outside cages. The wild birds and 
the wild animals of America’s 
great outdoor “zoo” need care just 
as much as the creatures in cap- 
tivity. The official caretaker of 
our birds and animals is the United 
States Biological Survey of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The “head keeper” of our great 
American zoo at the present time 
is a man best known throughout 
the length and breadth of the land 
by his pen name, “Ding.” I’m 
sure you have chuckled over his cartoons, 
with their chesty farmers, and horses that 
roll their eyes knowingly—cartoons filled 
with action. And always, down in the 
corner, there is the lettering, “Ding.” 

“Ding” is really Mr. J. N. Darling, a 
famous Des Moines cartoonist. He has 
declined repeated offers of positions in 
New York and Chicago, but when his 
friend and fellow townsman, Mr. Henry 
Wallace, now Secretary of Agriculture, 
invited him to come to Washington to 
take charge of American wild life, he ac- 
cepted. With this article is reproduced a 
drawing that Mr. Darling made for the 
1934—35 bulletin of Game Laws. This 
sketch also appears on the new migratory- 
bird hunting stamps. 


THE Heap Keeper’s Task 


What does it mean to be head keeper 
of America’s great outdoor zoo? It 
means, for one thing, taking care of our 
wild birds. These wild birds number, ac- 
cording to estimates, 4,000,000,000, an 
average of some 32 birds for every Amer- 
ican. Being head keeper means also taking 
responsibility for all our wild animals, 
from tiny deer mice to the noble antlered 
elk, from snowshoe rabbits to seven 
musk-ox calves born this year in Alaska— 
the first to be born in Alaska in more 
than one hundred years. How many wild 
animals there are in America’s great out- 
door “zoo” no one dares to estimate. 
Some idea of their vast numbers may be 
gained from a report of a single activity 
undertaken by the Biological. Survey last 
year in the South. The Survey made a 
drive on rats. Within a short time, more 
than 7,500,000 rats were exterminated. 

So much for the gargantuan dimensions 
of the Biological Survey’s task. The va- 
riety of its activities is equally astonish- 
ing, and much of its work would prove a 
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thrilling adventure to every red-blooded 
American girl or boy. 

Take raising musk oxen, for example. 
Shortly before the Russians came to Alas- 
ka the musk oxen were killed off by na- 
tives. Herds of musk oxen were found 
only in remote sections of Greenland. A 
few years ago some baby musk oxen were 
captured in Greenland, and carefully 
transferred to Alaska. Last spring seven 
calves were born. Constant guard over 
the herd is maintained to protect the 
musk oxen from bears and wolves. This 
small herd may multiply like the Siberian 
reindeer, and prove an important new 
resource to Alaska. Experiments in spin- 
ning and weaving musk-ox wool prove 
it to be equal to the finest cashmere. 

Antelope are doing well under Biologi- 
cal Survey protection in Nevada, Oregon, 
and California. By killing some thousands 
of coyotes and bobcats in these states, vast 
sections are now safe for the antelope. 

At Saratoga Springs, New York, is the 
Survey’s fur experiment station, where 
studies of problems and costs of raising 
foxes, martens, minks, raccoons, and 
other animals go on. There the third gen- 
eration of martens raised in captivity is 
thriving. 

The whistling swan has probably been 
saved from the sad fate of the vanished 
passenger pigeon by Biological Survey 
protection. 


CHECKING DECREASE 
oF MIGRATORY WATERFOWL 


However, the big problem before the 
Survey now is to check the steady decrease 
in the number of migratory waterfowl, 
like eiders, canvasbacks, redheads, teals, 
and others. First settlers in this country 
often saw the skies darkened with great 
flocks of wild fowl on their annual mi- 
grations. These great flocks have stead- 


ily diminished. Over-shooting, 
draining of marshes, drought, dis- 
ease, and many enemies have re- 
duced the flocks. Last summer 
experts traveled to far northern 
Canada, where ducks and geese 
nest. They found these primeval 
resorts of waterfowl used only to 
one tenth of their capacity. 

The Biological Survey both 
studies the causes of, and recom- 
mends remedies for, this decrease, 
the most serious of our wild-life 
problems. Remedies include strict 
regulations for hunters, strictly 
enforced. The hunting season has 
been reduced to thirty days. Lim- 
its on the number of birds a hunter may 
shoot have been cut down. Hunters may 
not shoot birds on land or in the water. 
Despite these restrictions, ducks and geese 
do not multiply greatly. Survey field 
agents are now in the swamps of the 
southern states studying wildfowl habits 
and numbers. Some way must be found 
to bring back the waterfowl, just as the 
elk and buffalo have been increased. 


Birp-REFUGE AREAS 


One plan for saving ducks and geese 
that has been greatly extended recently 
is the setting aside of bird-refuge areas. 
Proceeds from the sale of Federal hunting 
stamps are being used to buy vast marsh 
areas frequented by migrating flocks. 
These marshes are in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and along the East and West flyways. 
(“Flyways” is the name for regular routes 
that the flocks use passing from north to 
south and back.) Along these flyways 
swamp areas are being purchased and con- 
verted into refuges where waterfowl may 
rest and feed in peace. According to the 
last report, there are 104 wild-life refuges 
where birds and animals can find sanc- 
tuary. 

One of the most interesting bird ref- 
uges on this continent is that maintained 
by Mr. Jack Miner of Kingsville, Ontario. 
Geese and ducks have come to know that 
his ponds are safe, and they come back 
every year in great numbers. In fact, 
wild fowl are apparently not wild at all 
when they are assured that men will not 
shoot at them. I have just returned from 
a motor. ride along the Mount Vernon 
Boulevard, which skirts a section of the 
Potomac where shooting is prohibited. 
Within a few yards of the Boulevard, I 
saw both ducks and geese quite undis- 
turbed by passing automobiles. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Gramstorff Bros., Inc. 


“W ASP’ —Rosa “Bonheur 


INCE children, almost without exception, enjoy money, always provided some pet for the children 
stories and pictures about pets, a number of to sketch; and how, when she became famous for 
uses can be found for this appealing Bonheur sub- her animal pictures, she established a private menag- 
ject. Tell your pupils of the life of the artist as a erie at her country home. Pupils should be able to 
young girl—how her father, although he had little name several of her paintings. 
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“PIZARRO (Charles ary Rumsey 


A STUDY of the history of Peru, from the days of the Incas 
through the conquests by Pizarro and tne Spanish, its later 
struggle for independence, and the founding of the republic, 
may well be part of your observance of Pan-American Day 
(April 14). Such a study is particularly appropriate this year, 


since it marks the four-hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Lima, by Pizarro. The sculpture above was presented to the 
Peruvian government in honor of the occasion, to be erected in 
the Plaza de Armes, at Lima. The statue of Bolivar, shown in 
Tue Instructor for April, 1934, will also be of interest. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


PRIL is, most appropriately, the birth 
month of the great poet and inter- 
preter of nature, William Wordsworth. In 
this issue will be found a study of one of 
his finest poems, “The Daffodils.” In it are 
evidenced Wordsworth’s outstanding char- 
acteristics—love of nature, of quiet coun- 
try scenes, and of a reflective life. 


Born April 7, 1770, in the Lake District 
of England, Wordsworth spent most of his 
long serene life among its beautiful sur- 
roundings, interpreting through his poems, 
in simple scenes and with everyday words, 
the wonders of nature. His work gradual- 
ly won favor, and in 1843 he was made 
poet laureate of England. 
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PICTURE LOG OF A LEACHER’S TRAVELS 


U.S. National 
“Playgrounds 


Out of the depths of Pike National 
Forest in Colorado, Pike’s Peak 
looms up snowy white, as if to wel- 
come the traveler to a rich expe- 
rience and rare delights in the West. 





In Bryce Canyon National Park, 
Utah, weird rock formations take 
the shapes of persons and objects. 
Here is a trail party in front of the 
Wall of Windows. 





The ruggedness of Colorado moun- 
tains is well exemplified at Wild 
Basin in Rocky Mountain Park, 
where a pack train may halt to rest. 





No great natural playground is pro- 
vided with better roads than those 
that give access to Rocky Mountain 
Park’s favorite camping and fishing 
grounds 


Fascinating patterns of light and 
shadow, ever changing, are seen 
from Point Imperial on the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon, Arizona, 


we i ete ae oe 


In Wyoming, adjoining Yellowstone, 
is another National Park, Grand 
Teton, amid whose monumental 
rock pinnacles are inviting spots 
such as Jenny Lake. 


After a bus trip through Utah’s 
midsummer heat, what could be 
more refreshing than the cool waters 
of the pool at hospitable Zion Park 
Lodge? 


Viewed from many angles on Zion’s 
West Rim trail, the Great White 
Throne and Angels’ Landing are 
overwhelmingly impressive, 
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Glorified by coloring that inevitably 
is lost in an ordinary photograph, 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone and the river's Great Fall 
exact the visitor’s supreme tribute— 
silence. 


The greatest single attraction in 
Yellowstone? It is, to many per- 
sons, Old Faithful Geyser, whose 
beauty is all the mee appreciated 
because it comes and goes. Old 
Faithful Inn, spacious and comfort- 


able, is conveniently near. 
Photo by Murray 


Like an immense bowl, fit to set 
before some gigantic mythological 
being, Crater Lake in Oregon makes 
man’s handiwork seem crude and 
trivial, It is the only lake set aside 
as a National Park. 


Mount Lassen, in its evergreen 
frame, is a vision of cool serenity, 
but this California peak harbors in- 
ternal fires. There is no other active 
volcano in continental United States. 


Glacier Park, Montana, is in a land 
that Nature never intended for the 
automobile. When engineers built 
Going-to-the-Sun Highway, shelves 


had to be cut in the mountain sides. 
Photo by Hileman 


Lake McDonald Hotel was designed 
in the Swiss chalet style of architec- 
ture that seems especially appropri- 


ate in Glacier Park’s alpine setting. 
Photo by Hileman 


Only forty-five minutes from the 
shelter of Paradise Inn, jolly parties 
(equipped with a guide and special 
clothing) “nature coast” down the 
slopes of Mount Rainier, 


It is from a little distance that 
Rainier’s shining splendor is best 
absorbed—as on the Naches High- 
way, Yakima Gateway to the unique 
National Park which heads the li 
of Washington State’s public recre- 
ation areas. 
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TEACHER’S TRAVELS 
“Playgrounds 
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From a vantage point above the 
valley, one obtains a panorama of 
Yosemite—its awful heights and 
depths, its extraordinary waterfalls 
and amazing vistas. 


Tall trees are dwarfed beside the 
skyscraping altitude of Yosemite's 
El Capitan, as seen from the floor of 
this California valley of marvels. 


Padilla Studios 


Hardy visitors to Grand Canyon 
National Park mount mules on the 
South Rim and head down into 
the depths of the canyon on Bright 
Angel Trail, with an experienced 
guide as leader. 


The Indian Watchtower at Navaho 
Point (or Desert View), on the 
South Rim of the Grand Canyon, 
Arizona, is an authentic re-creation 
of pueblo architecture. From it may 
be seen the brilliant colorings of the 
Painted Desert. 


Among the most beautiful of the 
stalactite-stalagmite formations in 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
New Mexico, is the Chinese Temple. 


Mesa Verde Park, in southwestern 
Colorado, reveals the apartment 
houses of a vanished race. There 
were ladders, but no elevators, to 
reach Cliff Palace from the valley 


below. 


Fallen monarchs usually are treated 
with scant courtesy, and this seems 
to hold true of forest monarchs. 
Yet who can blame a big tree, like 
this giant in General Grant Park, 
California, for becoming tired of 
standing in one position for cen- 
turies? Padilla Studios 


People and deer seem to get alon 
well together in the sun-splas 
groves of Sequoia, another one of 
California’s National Parks. 
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PicTURE LOG OF A TEACHER’S TRAVELS 


U.§. National 
“Playgrounds 


Table Mountain sees itself per- 
fectly reflected in a lake-mirror 
hidden away in the midst of Mount 


Baker National Forest, Washington. 
Bert Huntoon 


The highest mountains in the East 
are the Great Smokies, now destined 
for a National Park. Mount LeConte 
is on the Tennessee side of the 
boundary between that state and 
North Carolina. Its summit—6,580 
feet above the sea, and a mile higher 
than its base—can be reached from 


Knoxville on a day’s round trip. 
© Jas. E. Thompson 


Although it is very small, Acadia 
National Park, near Bar Harbor on 
the Maine coast, is unique, for it is 
the only such park overlooking the 
Atlantic. A fine road to the summit 
of Cadillac Mountain offers vistas 
of open sea, island-dotted bays, and 
distant mountains. 


In the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
increasingly popular as a vacation 
area, an inspiring National Memo- 
rial to great leaders is being cut out 
of Mount Rushmore’s rocky side. 
Already the clouds circle about the 
majestic head of Washington. 


Within easy reach from El Paso, 
Texas, are the gleaming dunes of 
White Sands National Monument, 
New Mexico—176,000 acres of crys- 
tallized gypsum, piled thirty to 
eighty feet high by winds from the 
San Andres Mountains. 


Shenandoah National Park, Virginia 
—a National Park in the making— 
has trails and roads that beckon the 
horseman and the motorist to ex- 


plore the “Skyland” ridge. 


The most westerly mountains in the 
state of Washington—west even of 
Puget Sound—are protected by in- 
clusion in the Olympic National 
Forest. Shown here are Lawson 


Peak and the Quinault River. 


One of the most remarkable cliff 
dwellings in Arizona, known as 
Montezuma Castle, has been desig- 


nated a National Monument. 
Frasher’s, Ince. 
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Our Timber Crop 
Gertrude H. McDonald 


ECAUSE of the reforestation pol- 
icy of the Federal Government, 
the timber crop and its growth 
and conservation are becoming 

topics of vital and increasing interest to 
schools. The lure and adventure of for- 
est trails appeal to every child, and give 
a novel starting point for the project. 
The problem is to arouse interest in, and 
familiarize the children with, forests, 
their value, products, conservation, and 
importance to posterity. 

I. General discussion. 

A. What are forests? Where found? 

Who own them? Where are our na- 

tional forests? Would you like to take 

a journey through the forests, east, 

west, north, and south? 

B. Where is the native home of the: 

spruce, fir, white pine, cedar; yellow 

pine, cypress, oak, elm, maple; mahog- 
any, teak, sandalwood, cork oak, cam- 
phor tree? 

C. Trees I know. (List on blackboard 

those named by the pupils.) 

II. Equipment needed. 

A. Cabinet, in which to display bark, 

wood samples, sketches, posters, etc. 

B. Sand table, on which to represent: 
1. An old forest; a cutover stump 
waste; and a newly planted, or refor- 
ested, field. 

2. Lumber camp, sawmill, turpen- 
tine camp. 

C. Notebooks, for pictures, clippings, 

themes, stories, lists, and drawings. 

III. Class activities. 

A. Planting a tree for Arbor Day. 

B. Field trip to the woods. 

C. Group posters. 

D. Forming two groups with chosen 

leaders for: 

1. Constructing sand-table models 
showing chosen types of forests. 
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FeLutinc a Huce TREE IN THE NorTHWEST 


2. Constructing sand-table lumber 
camp or turpentine camp in south- 
ern pine woods. 
IV. Individual responsibilities. 
A. Gathering twigs, bark, buds, etc. 
B. Bringing in samples of hard and 
soft wood; and specimens of polished 
wood showing grain and texture. 
V. Notebooks. 
A. Pictures of forests, different spe- 
cies of trees, famous trees, lumber 
camps, lumber yards, sawmills, homes, 
furniture, farm buildings, etc. 
B. Tabulation of trees seen in neigh- 
borhood, or on trips. 
C. How birds and animals use forests. 
Homes, food, protection. 
D. Clippings from newspapers. 
E. Lists of: 
1. Forest protectors. 
2. Forest enemies. 
F. How paper is made from wood. 
Hornets, original makers of paper. 
G. Outline of forest products. 
H. Map of United States with forest 
locations. 
I. Special written themes (choice of 
one). 
1. A Forest Ranger’ s Life. 
2. Telling Trees by Their Leaves. 
3. Tree Enemies (fire, insects). 
4. A Visit to a Reforestation Camp. 
5. The Coniferous Trees. 
White pine, Scotch pine, balsam, 
Norway spruce, cedar, and hemlock. 
6. Veneers. 
7. With a Boatload of Lumber from 


San Francisco to New York. 
(Continued on page 70) 





The Americas 
Elisabeth Helen Cavicchia 


TEACHER, SIxTH GRADE, LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
Newark, New Jersey 


THIS article deals with the following 
countries: 

Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador 

Mexico 

Central America 

West Indies 

Bermuda Islands 
Grade objectives— 

1. To show how the life of man is in- 
fluenced by conditions of environment. 

2. To create an understanding of, and 
a tolerance toward, other people. 

Major problems— 

To find what similarities and differ- 
ences there are between the United States 
and her neighbors, north and south. 

Point out that this problem is some- 
thing like the work done by the National 
Geographic Society, which collects infor- 
mation and pictures and then brings them 
together in the form of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. (Our class decided to 
make several issues of the “Lincoln School 
Geographic Magazine,” each issue to 
cover one section of the unit. This mag- 
azine material was worked out during the 
language period.) 

Pre paration— 

Attacking the problem, the class must 
be led to see that before a comparison 
between the United States and her neigh- 
bors can be made, a rather detailed 
knowledge of all the countries involved 
will be necessary. As a starting point, 
the neighbor countries might be listed. 
Through an open forum, lead the children 
to discuss what knowledge they have of 
these countries and what knowledge they 
will need. (As the fifth-grade work in 
our school covers United States geog- 
raphy rather thoroughly, the children had 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A Test on Crop Production 


Anna E. Simmons 


SUPERVISOR OF THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY, 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
FircHBuRG, MASSACHUSETTS 


TATISTICS show that the United 
States is one of the leading food- 
producing countries in the world. 
More emphasis should therefore 

be placed on the study of our products. 
Pupils should be taught to interpret maps 
showing the regional, annual, and month- 
ly distribution of precipitation, and the 
length of growing seasons. Individual 
construction of graphic comparisons is 
highly desirable and helpful. Greater 
comprehension results if study is made of 
carefully selected illustrative materials. 
The following test is suggestive of facts 
that pupils should have in mind after a 
study of such a unit. 


Complete the following statements by 
listing the information requested, or fill- 
ing the blanks. 

1. Six reasons why the United States is 
one of the greatest food-producing coun- 
tries in the world are: 

2. The Central Plains section is one of 
the greatest wheat-raising regions of the 
world chiefly because of the following 
four natural influences: 

3. In 1933, the leading states in wheat 
production were : _, and 


4. Some temporary wheat-storage cen- 


ters are : : , , 
and , 

5. , . , : 
and are foremost as flour-milling 
centers. 

6. Among the leading grain ports of 
the United States are : ‘ 

, and —_ 
7. As a wheat-producing country 
ranks first, followed by __. ; 

, and ‘ 
8 is our best customer for our 


surplus wheat. 

9. Italy is an excellent buyer of our 
durum wheat, as its high gluten content 
is an aid in the making of ~ 

10. Corn, our most important crop, is 
raised in the States, where the 
five following natural conditions aid 
growth: 

11. Much of our corn is used to ....._., 
because -............ 

12. Two crops in which the United 
States leads in world production are 

_ and 





13. The cotton belt is located in the 
winapi part of the country, with the state 
of _.... producing nearly _._ of 
the entire crop. 

14. Four natural conditions required for 
the production of cotton are: 

15. The United States raises more than 
naan of the entire cotton crop of the 
world, and exports more than __.__. of 
its crop to foreign countries, among 
which its most important customers are 
: , and - 

16. The cities of ‘ : 

, and are among our chief 
cotton-shipping ports. 

17. Tobacco is grown in many parts of 
the temperate and torrid regions of the 
world. The quality of the leaf depends 
on the : . Saree The 


best conditions probably exist in 


and , the leading states in tobacco 
production. 
18. purchases much of our sur- 


plus tobacco. 

19. Barley has become a great favorite 
of the farmer because of the following 
four reasons: 


20. Oats are grown chiefly in the 
States, the states of __ : 
, and leading in produc- 


tion. Oats are used for and as a 

21. Buckwheat can be grown on 
soil than can most grains, and requires 
only a." growing season; it is culti- 
vated in the northeastern part of the 
country, and is principally used for 

ee 

22. The Gulf area of the United States 
is favorable for the production of rice 
because of the following five reasons: 

23. Only a small portion of the cane 
sugar consumed by the United States is 
raised in this country. What is produced 
here is raised chiefly in the state of ___, 
where the following four ideal conditions 


for growing sugar cane exist: 
(Continued on page 69) 





A Vocabulary Test 


Russell L. Connelley 


TEACHER, MARBLE CORNER SCHOOL, 
Riptey County, INDIANA 


Underline the best answer within each 
parenthesis. 


Part I 


1. A recluse is (a cave, a rescue party, 
one who lives in seclusion). 

2. Acclamation means (loud applause, 
disapproval, protest) . 

3. To remonstrate is to (attack, fa- 
vor, protest). 

4. Maritime means (warlike, pertain- 
ing to the sea, seasonal) . 

§. That which is done prematurely is 


. done (on time, too soon, quickly). 


6. Subsist means to (remain alive, sub- 
stitute, strengthen). 

7. A scourging is (a weapon, an en- 
emy, a punishment). 

8. Malice means (suffering, ill will, 
usefulness) . 

9. An insurgent is a (heathen, rebel, 
patriot). 

10. Incensed means (burned, angered, 
destroyed). 


Part II 


1. To impair is to (damage, repair, im- 
prove). 

2. Cohesion means (collection, com- 
Parison, union). 

3. Girth means (height, circumfer- 
ence, length). 

4. To ignite is to (set on fire, upset, 
surround). 

§. That which is stupendous is (in- 
considerate, systematic, wonderful). 

6. A pensive mood is a (thoughtful, 
hilarious, energetic) mood. 

7. Lethargy means (activity, drowsi- 
ness, thoughtfulness) . 

8. A thing which is uncanny is (dan- 
gerous, useless, weird). 

9. One who has initiative has (start- 
ing power, much knowledge, intuition). 

10. That which is spasmodic is (spec- 
tacular, irregular, experimental). 


Part III 


1. That which is askew is (crooked, 
behind, wicked). 

2. One who is disconcerted is (thrown 
out of office, confused, disarmed). 

3. Aromatic means (arrowlike, fra- 
grant, intense). 

4, Gyrations are (the forces of gravi- 


ty, unexplored caves, circular motions). 
(Continued on page 73) 
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A Test on Coffee and Rubber 
Marjorie C. McAshan 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHER, RULE JuNIor HicH ScHOOL, 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Write T after a sentence if it is true. 
Write F if it is false. 

1. Coffee is raised in warm countries, 

2. It was first grown in Arabia. 

3. Brazil grows very little of the 
world’s supply of coffee. 

4. Mexico raises a small amount of 
coffee. 

5. Wild coffee grows on a large tree. 

6. A coffee berry resembles a cherry. 

7. Most coffee berries have two seeds 
inside. 

8. Coffee is often dried in the sun for 
two or three weeks. 

9. When the skin is removed from the 
coffee seed, the seed is dark brown. 

10. Coffee grows best in a swamp. 

11. Red soil is good for coffee planta- 
tions. 

12. A coffee plant will produce coffee 
for about forty years. 

13. Rubber was not known in Europe 
until Spanish explorers saw Indians in 
Mexico making use of crude rubber. 

14. The Indians made rubber shoes. 

15. Latex is rubber juice. 

16. Latex is boiled to harden it. 

17. Para is the chief rubbber port of 
South America. 

18. Most of the world’s rubber supply is 
grown on plantations. 

19. Sumatra and other islands in the 
East Indies have rubber plantations. 

20. Rubber is vulcanized by mixing sul- 
phur with it and heating it. 

21. Rubber clothes always stick in sum- 
mer and crack in winter. 

22. Plantation rubber is generally sold 


in sheets. 
(For key, see page 88) 
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To Teachers of Middle 
and Upper Grades 


Easter, Arbor Day, Pan-American Day, 
April Nature Study, and Kindness to Ani- 
mals are interesting topics for April. Pages 
in this issue related to them are listed below. 
(See page 32 for a summary according to 
school subjects.) 


For material on Easter, turn to pages 20, 
26, 51, and 54. 


Arsor Day correlations will be found on 
pages 28, 32, 38, 39, 49, Plate III, and Plates 
V-VIIL. 

& 

Material correlating with PAN-AMERICAN 
Day is given on pages 20, 23, 34, 39, 49, 51, 
56, and Plate II. 


Material for Apri. Nature Stupy will be 
found on pages 20, 26, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
and 50. 

& 

For material stressing KiNDNEss To ANI- 
MALS, turn to pages 24, 26, 32, 35, 39, 40, 
$1, and Plate I. 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 





He prayeth best who loveth 


best 
All things both great and 
small; 
For the dear God who loveth 
us 


He snail and loveth all. 
—Samuel Coleridge 
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Our Pet Show 


Bessie W. Carnegie 


TEACHER, FourtH Grape, Harrison SCHOOL, 
Rose_ite, New Jersey 
AGS, Alfred’s pet collie, insisted up- 
on accompanying him to school 
daily. One April day Rags objected to 
remaining outdoors, and entered one of 
the schoolrooms. Alfred was requested to 
escort his dog to the basement exit. 

Naturally, our conversation before 
school shaped itself around Rags. This 
made a splendid introduction to a health 
lesson, “The Care of Pets.” 

The needs of a domestic animal are par- 
allel to those of a human being. Air, sun- 
shine, correct food, proper sleep, exercise, 
and so on, are essential to both. We dis- 
cussed these topics in the health class. 
From the discussions arose a desire to 
make animal posters. The work spread 
to the various English classes as well, and 
the natural outgrowth of all this enthu- 
siasm was a real pet show. 

Any child owning an animal and wish- 
ing to exhibit it was required to submit a 
short composition on the animal, at least 
three days in advance of the entry. It 
would not have been fair to limit entries 
in the pet show only to children owning 
animals, since this might have caused 
some of the girls and boys who did not 
own pets to lose interest in the activity. 
Therefore, it was decided to run a con- 
test. In connection with the pet show, 
a booklet was to be issued, which would 
be distributed at the show. True animal 
stories for this booklet were to be written 
by non-entrants. There was no compul- 
sion about entering the contest. 

The best stories were selected for the 
booklet, which also contained the names 
of the children chosen to act as judges, 
the required qualifications of the entrants, 
and the entries. 

When the gala day arrived, we assem- 
bled in the auditorium. Our art posters 
adorned the backdrop. The judges sat in 
boxes on the stage. The “barker” an- 
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nounced the qualifications and entries. 
There were three classes of entries: I. 
Cats; II. Dogs; III. Miscellaneous. 

One at a time, the entries were called. 
The child exhibited his pet, told one or 
two facts about it, and put it through its 
paces. The judges recorded his points 
on a basis of ten for a perfect score in 
each of the following: (1) Behavior of 
animal; (2) Story; (3) Voice; and (4) 
Time, two minutes. Blue and red ribbons 
were awarded in each classification. 


Easter Bunnies 
Sadie Guy Hunt 


FORMERLY, ART TEACHER, ARDMORE SCHOOL, 
WINSTON-SALEM, NortTH CAROLINA 


MAnDG Easter bunnies and dressing 
them kept one fifth grade inter- 
ested and eager for two art periods. The 
children were asked to try designing plaid 
material for a very “special purpose.” 

The materials required were crépe- 
paper towels, large brushes, and water 
colors. Excellent results were obtained 
by wetting the paper before putting the 
color on. Since the children had to work 
fast, lest the paper become too dry, they 
planned their design before starting. 
They enjoyed the unexpected results of 
mingled colors. 

During the next art period, rabbit 
forms were discussed, and drawn on oak 
tag. When the designed papers of the day 
before were produced, the children knew 
what to do with them. The boys seemed 
to get as much fun out of making cos- 
tumes for their rabbits as did the girls. 
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OF INTEREST IN APRIL 


April 3—Washington Irving was born, 1783. 
John Burroughs was born, 1837. 


April 7—William Wordsworth was born, 1770. 
April 7-13—Kindness to Animals Week, 1935. 
April 14—Pan-American Day. 


April 19—Patriots’ Day. Anniversary of Battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord, 1775. 


April 21—Easter Sunday, 1935. 
John Muir was born, 1838. 
April 24—First permanent newspaper in the United States, Boston 
News-Letter, was published, 1704. 
National Wild Flower Day. 


April 27-—May 4—Youth Week, established to awaken the interest of the 
public in its boys and girls. 


April 30—The Philippine Legislature voted in 1934 to accept the act of 
the U.S. Congress providing for the independence of the islands in 1944. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





For the Spring Party 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


TTRACTIVE little spring-flower 
bouquets will be welcomed by the 
guests at the school party or social. 
Provide as many small lace-paper doilies 
as there are to be bouquets. Through the 
center of each doily punch a hole large 
enough to admit the stems of a prim little 
bunch of assorted spring flowers. Wrap 
the stems with tin foil and stick a pin 
through them for pinning on the bou- 
quet. 


Impromptu Talks 
Marie D. Markham 


T THE election of officers of our 
English club a splendid drill in 
impromptu talks was given the pupils. 
Whenever a person was nominated for an 
office, the person making the nomination 
was required to make a campaign speech 
extolling the qualities of his candidate. 
The person who was nominated made a 
campaign speech of acceptance or, if he 
declined, a speech giving his reasons for 
doing so. As the pupils did not know the 
offices for which they were to be nomi- 
nated, their speeches could not be pre- 
pared beforehand. Splendid practice in 
oral talks was given in this way. 


A Dog Show 


Anne Spiegler 
A= my pupils had read several 


stories about the various breeds of 
dogs, I suggested that we collect pictures 
of them. They brought in so many pic- 
tures that I found it difficult to display 
them all. It occurred to me that we 
could have a dog show, using the pictures 
instead of live dogs. We posted notices 
about the dog show around the school. 

In preparation for the show, we had 
many discussions about the care of dogs. 
The children were so enthusiastic con- 
cerning the work that it was hardly nec- 
essary to talk about the main objective 
—kindness to animals. Ribbons were 
awarded for the best pictures. 

All the children from the other grades 
visited our room several times. My pupils 
were glad to be able to answer the ques- 
tions that were asked them. 

We also made dog booklets containing 
original stories, poems, and illustrations, 
thus correlating English and art with our 
study of kindness to animals. 


An Easter Reading Game 


Rose Leary Love 


UT the following phrases on the 
blackboard: 1. red egg, 2. yellow 
egg, 3. blue egg, 4. black egg, 5. purple 
egg, 6. orange egg, 7. green egg, 8. brown 
egg, 9. white egg. 

Explain to the children that they are 
going to fill a basket with Easter eggs. 
Place nine chairs at the front of the room 
and number them. They will represent 
the basket. Then give nine children the 
names of the phrases. Another child acts 
as the leader. With a ruler he points to a 
phrase. The child whose name is indicat- 
ed reads the phrase aloud; then takes a 
chair that corresponds to the number of 
his phrase. If he reads incorrectly, the 
leader calls on a child to take his place. 
When all the chairs are filled, each child 
stands and reads his phrase, and then 
points to it. 








To CLusB CONTRIBUTORS 


HAT are you doing in your class- 
room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


& 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, each article should be written on a 
separate sheet of paper. An article should 
not be typewritten on the same sheet with 
a letter. 


J 


Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514— 
$16 Cutier Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Examination Preparations 


Lena E. Crowner 


Ate way to lessen failures and 
last-minute cramming before ex- 
aminations is to dictate two or three 
questions to the class each day in each 
subject. Have the pupils look up the 
answers if they do not know them. In- 
sist that the answers to the questions be 
written in the same manner as you would 
wish on final examinations. I find that 
the pupils like this work, and it stimulates 
an interest in the subjects. 


A Bird Program 


Myrtle Barber Carpenter 
A VERY effective frieze can be made 


for the schoolroom by using cutout, 
life-sized colored birds of crépe paper, or 
pictures of birds. Paste them at the top 
of the blackboard, filling in the branches, 
leaves, and twigs with chalk in appropri- 
ate colors. 

Duplicate pictures of the birds may be 
used for a bird game. Paste the pictures 
on cardboard, and cut them into odd 
shapes. The children may put the pieces 
together, matching them with the birds 
on the blackboard. 

Let the children write essays on the life 
of John James Audubon, having the best 
one read aloud at a bird program. Include 
spring songs in the program, and a pho- 
nograph record of bird calls. The boys 
could give a whistling number. 


Motivated Penmanship 
Ervin Baringer 


NSTEAD of the usual routine method 
of teaching penmanship, that is, 
teaching the same drill from the manual 
to all pupils, I let each child progress as 
fast as his ability allows. 

Each child starts at the beginning of 
the manual and practices the drill until 
the teacher is satisfied that he is ready to 
go on to the next drill. The practiced 
drill is then written on penmanship paper 


uw 
b, 


exactly as in the manual, and is the child’s’ 


master copy. 

This process is repeated until the man- 
ual is finished. The papers are then bound 
in booklet form and furnish an excel- 
lent. record of the pupil’s progress in 
penmanship from the beginning of the 
year to the end of the term. The fact 
that the pupil’s work is preserved stimu- 
lates him to greater effort and interest. 
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An Arithmetic Relay Race 
Myrtle E. Suttle 
N THE blackboard I write two iden- 


tical groups of problems and select 
two captains, who choose sides. The cap- 
tains take their places beside the first 
desks in the two rows of desks which I 
have set apart for the game. As a child 
is chosen, he takes his place in order be- 
hind the captain. When all the children 
are chosen, they are seated. Each captain 
is told to go to the blackboard and solve 
the first problem in the group. When he 
finishes, the next child solves the next 
problem, and so on, until all have been 
solved. If a child solves a problem incor- 
rectly, the next child must correct his 
work rather than solve a new problem. 
The side finishing first wins. 
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Pets in School 
Howard Wallace 
O HELP the girls and boys in my 


rural school realize that animals have 
feelings as well as we have, I brought a 
white rat to school. I first carefully took 
proper care of the rat myself and said 
little. One of the children suggested that 
we elect a monitor for a week to take the 
entire care of the rat, including the clean- 
ing of the pen. Each week a new monitor 
was elected by the pupils. During the 
time we had the rat, many health prob- 
lems were discussed, and I noticed that 
the one who took the best care of the ani- 
mal was the boy with whom I had had 
the most trouble. Instead of allowing the 
children to get tired of the rat, I soon 
displaced it with two rabbits. 








WINDOW DECORATION—RABBIT 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


WHAT could be more appropriate for an April window decoration than an Easter 
rabbit? Cut the rabbit from white or soft gray construction paper. 
The grass may be colored light green. 
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Our National Parks 
Thomas P. Maloney 


Tre national-park activity in my 
eighth grade proved to be very in- 
teresting and worth while. The pupils 
obtained an excellent map of the national 
Park-to-Park Highway from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This map shows the 
locations of the national parks and na- 
tional monuments administered by the 
National Park Service. The map was 
placed on the blackboard and the names 
of the parks were written at one side. 

The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment has issued a series of stamps on na- 
tional parks. The pupils mounted some 
of the cancelled and uncancelled stamps, 
and then placed them after the names of 
the parks they commemorated. Pictures 
of the parks not included in the stamp 
series were collected and put in the proper 
places. 

The pupils collected a great deal of ma- 
terial on national parks, which was or- 
ganized into a class book. Talks were 
given and compositions written on differ- 
ent national parks. 


A Spring Entertainment 
Allie B. Smith 


r THE spring, when the birds were 
beginning to return, the children start- 
ed to prepare for our Bird Day program. 
We gathered attractive pictures of birds, 
especially those with which we were fa- 
miliar, as the robin, bluebird, meadow 
lark, oriole, and so on. We mounted these 
pictures attractively, and then selected a 
poem, article, or interesting story about 
each bird. 

One afternoon, when all was ready, the 
mothers and friends of the children came 
to hear the program. Each child repre- 
sented a bird by holding his bird picture 
in front of him while he recited the ap- 
propriate selection. Some of the children 
sang songs about their birds. 


A Flower-Guessing Game 
Marion Hetrick 


pace seed catalogues I cut pictures of 
some of the common flowers that the 
children should know. I mounted these 
on a sheet of oak tag under the heading 
“How Many of These Do You Know?” 
Instead of the names, numbers were 
placed underneath each flower. I put the 
names and numbers of the flowers on a 
separate sheet. 

When the pictures and names had been 
displayed on the wall for several days, I 
passed out cards, 3 by 5 inches, on which 
I had pasted duplicate numbered pictures 
of flowers. The children numbered their 


papers for as many flowers as there were 
cards, and wrote the names of the flowers 
under the proper numbers. 
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CLuB EXCHANGE 


IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with children in 
other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will make an 
effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. Notices must be signed by teachers themselves, and should be addressed 


to: THe Instructor, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Alberta, Canada.—My pupils of the first four 
grades and I would like to exchange letters and 
school work with pupils in any part of the 
British Empire and the United States. Address: 
Miss Margaret McKinnon, Eckville, Alberta, 
Canada. 


Arkansas.—Grades three, four, and five of the 
Jesse R. Core School wish to exchange letters, 
pictures, booklets, and products with other pu- 
pils and teachers of the same grades in other 
schools in the United States. They live in the 
cotton belt. All mail should be addressed to 
Miss Inez Maynard, Star Route, England, 
Arkansas. 


Illinois —The pupils of grades six, seven, and 
eight of Colchester Grade School would like to 
correspond with pupils in all parts of the United 
States and foreign countries. They will ex- 
change souvenirs, and all letters will be answered 
promptly. Address: Miss Opal F. Robinson, 
Colchester Grade School, Colchester, Illinois. 


Ilowa.—The teacher and pupils of Beckwith 
School, grades one to eight, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and school work with 
other schools in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. Address: Miss Pet Nugent, Rural 
Route No. 2, Charles City, Iowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of my rural school, Hill- 
side No. 1, would like to exchange letters with 
other rural schools, grades one to eight, espe- 
cially with schools in other states and countries. 
They promise to answer all letters. Address: 
Miss Caroline Uhl, Rural Route No. 1, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Kansas—The teacher and pupils, grades one 
to eight, of Baldwin School would like to ex- 
change letters and other material with any 
school in the United States and other countries. 
They promise a reply. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Helen G. Smith, 209 South Fourth St., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 


Kansas.—My sixth-grade pupils wish to ex- 
change letters with pupils in other states. Ad- 
dress: Miss Pearl White, Burlingame, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—My first, second, and third 
grades wish to exchange letters, pictures, and 
souvenirs with other pupils in the United States. 
Address mail to Miss Montelle Jones, Arlington, 
Kentucky. 


Kentucky.—The third-grade children of the 
First District School would like to exchange 
letters with any other third grade in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address letters to Miss Amy Goodwin, Mays- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Louisiana—Grade four of Mangham High 
School wishes to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, school work, souvenirs, and other materi- 
als with pupils in any part of the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. All mate- 
rial collected will be used for an exhibit, “The 
World on Parade,” put on by the geography 
class. A reply to each letter is promised. Ad- 
dress: Miss Clara Nettie Hemler, Box 43, Alto, 
Louisiana. 





- Maine.—My pupils, in the fifth grade, would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs with pupils in any part of the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
They promise to reply to all letters. Address: 
Miss Frances Marshall, Box 110, Rangeley, 
Maine. 


Maine.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and 
I would like to exchange letters, post cards, and 
school work with schools in any state of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. We promise to answer all of the letters 
received. Address: Miss Sarah Lawler, Red 
Beach, Maine. 





Minnesota —My fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with pupils of the same grades anywhere 
in the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Lola E. Morris, 
Carver Public School, Carver, Minnesota. 


Mississippi—My sixth-grade pupils and I 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, post 
cards, products, souvenirs, and booklets with 
teachers and pupils of the sixth grade in other 
states, and with pupils in foreign countries who 
read and write English. We will answer all 
letters. Address: Miss Myrtle Rigdon, Payne- 
ville Elementary School, Rural Route No. 2, 
Porterville, Mississippi. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades of Benedict Consolidated Schools would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, products, or 
souvenirs with pupils of like grades anywhere in 
the United States, its island possessions, Canada, 
and foreign countries. They promise a reply. 
Address: Miss Mildred M. Folts, Box 53, 
Benedict, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The second, sixth, and eighth 
grades of my school, Rural District No. 4, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with children in other schools in the 
United States and its possessions, and with 
English-speaking children in any other country. 
They promise a reply to all letters received. 
Address mail to Miss Alice Gilkeson, Sutherland, 
Nebraska. 





New Hampshire-—The teacher and pupils of 
the Cedar Brook School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
schools in other states and countries, all grades. 
All letters will be answered. Address: Mrs. 
Florence Parsons, Cedar Brook School, Cole- 
brook, New Hampshire. 


New Hampshire-——My pupils, in the fourth 
and fifth grades, would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and school work with other schools in 
the United States and its possessions. Address: 
Miss Violet M. Davis, Lock Box 1, East Roches- 
ter, New Hampshire. 


New Hampshire—The pupils of my fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
other schools in the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. They promise to answer 
all letters. Address: Miss Helen B. Huston, 
Rural Route No. 1, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 








New York.—Pupils of the sixth- and seventh- 
grade geography classes of Union Academy 
would like to exchange letters and materials 
with pupils of other states and distant countries. 
Our region is rich in geographic and historic in- 
terest. Address: Mr. Max Morley, Box 128, 
Belleville, New York. 


Ohio.—My fifth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and sou- 
venirs with pupils of the same grade in other 
schools in the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. All letters will be acknowl- 
edged. Address: Miss Lucile Keller, Liberty 
Urion School, Baltimore, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania.—Miss Ethel Ketter and her pu- 
pils would like to correspond with teachers and 
pupils of other schools. Send letters from any 
grade and she will give them to pupils of the 
corresponding grade to be answered. Address: 
Miss Ethel Ketter, Clairton, Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—The teacher and pupils of the eighth 
and ninth grades of May Hill School wish to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and products with the 
schools of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. They promise a reply to all letters. Ad- 
dress: Miss Laura Jones, Rural Route No. 2, 
Denton, Texas. 


Texas.—The fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth 
grades of the Colettoville School would like to 
exchange letters with schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. Address: Mrs. 
Annie M. Wood, 906 N. Cameron St., Victoria, 
Texas. . 


Texas.—The third- and fourth-grade pupils 
of the Kentuckytown School would like to ex- 
change letters, souvenirs, and school work with 
other schools. Address: Miss Emma Holland, 
Whitewright, Texas. 


West Virginia—We would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, and school work with 
pupils in the first eight grades in the schools of 
the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. We promise to answer all letters. 
Address: Miss Edith May Shroyer, Rural Route 
No. 1, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


West Virginia—The pupils of Pine Grove 
School, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 
would like to exchange letters and products 
with pupils of the same grades in other states 
and possessions of the United States. Address: 
Mr. M. Wade Phillips, Pine Grove School, Lead 
Mine, West Virginia. 


West Virginia—My pupils, grades one to 
eight, would like to exchange letters and other 
materials with any schools of the United States. 
All letters will be answered. Address: Miss 
Frankie M. Starkey, Rural Raute No. 1, Upper 
Raygans Run School, Morganaville, Doddridge 
County, West Virginia. 


W yoming.—The teacher and pupils of Calf 
Creek Rural School, grades two, three, five, and 
seven, would like to exchange products, letters, 
cards, curios, souvenirs, and pictures with 
schools in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. All letters will be answered. Address: 
Miss Golden Robertson, Gillette, Wyoming. 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


JEAN CARTER 


Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HicH ScHoot, Rocnester, New York 





A Book To STIMULATE 
CHILDREN’S INTEREST IN NATURE 


N ALTOGETHER delightful lit- 
tle book for the youngest reader 
is Do You Know? There can 
be no mistake about the eager- 

ness with which any child would ap- 
proach this book, for in it is presented a 
store of scientific knowledge in a simple 
form and a beautifully colorful setting. 

“Do you know,” says Miss Smalley, 
“caterpillars outgrow their coats and get 
new ones just like you do? Only they 
don’t have to buy theirs. Here is a wool- 
ly bear caterpillar crawling out of her old 
one.” 

That is all the text that appears on the 
first two pages. The remaining space is 
devoted to showing brown woolly cater- 
pillars on dandelion plants, and, in the 
opposite corner, a little boy getting rid 
of a tight brownish coat and into a new 
loose orange one. The color is lovely; the 
pictures tell their own story; and the sim- 
ple text asks and answers questions that 
will fascinate children. 

Other intriguing questions include: 
“Do you know that a firefly can turn his 
light on and off whenever he wants to?” 
“Do you know there is a queen bee in 
every hive?” “Do you know that a 
dragon fly has a great deal of curiosity?” 
There are still other questions about 
spiders and butterflies and grasshoppers 
and ants and wasps. 

Fact and fancy are mixed in the illus- 
trations just as naturally as they are mixed 
in the mind of the child, and these fanci- 
ful pictures serve to impress all the more 
the facts upon the mind. 


A Srory For GIRLs, 
WITH HistoricaAL BACKGROUND 


Children always welcome another book 
by Cornelia Meigs. Wind in the Chimney 
will be of greater interest to girls than to 
boys because the story really centers 
around little Debby, though her brother 
also plays an important part. It is a tale 
of the days of Washington. While he 
was president, in Philadelphia, a widow, 
Elizabeth Moreland, and her children, 
Ann, Debby, and Richard, came from 
England to settle in Pennsylvania. 

Their finding the right house and their 
struggle to keep it, won in the end by 


dauntless little Debby, constitute the 
story. It is told in such a way as to make 
history “come alive” and to bring to the 
child a feeling that historical characters 
were real people. 


A Story or LIFE ON A FARM 


Farm life, to the child who has never 
known it, will become a reality through 
the reading of Farm Boy—a story of 
three children on a big farm in Iowa; 
while to the child who is growing up on a 
farm, there will come the delight of rec- 
ognizing in a story his own kind of life. 

Throughout the book runs the account 
of two little farm boys’ hunt for Indian 
treasure, a hunt which is being constantly 
interrupted because they must show their 
visiting city cousin the delights of the 
corncrib, granary, and haymow. 

The illustrations contribute as much as 
does the story to making one feel and see 
and smell the farm. Reading the book is 


an experience in living. 
A FRIENDLY Book aBout Mexico 


Books like Young Mexico do an ines- 
timable amount toward making hatred 
of other peoples and countries impos- 
sible. 

Miss Peck has the rare ability of se- 
lecting from her travels subjects to in- 


W 
Books Reviewed 
on This Page 


Do You Know? by Janet Smalley 
(New York: William Morrow & 
Co., Inc., $1.25). 


Wind in the Chimney, by Cornelia 
Meigs (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., $2.00). 


Farm Boy, by Phil Stong (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., $2.00). 


Young Mexico, by Anne Merriman 
Peck (New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co., $2.50). 


Education and Social Progress, by 
Charles H. Judd (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., $2.00). 
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terest children. She finds Mexico a glam- 
orous and fascinating land, and shares 
this glamour and fascination with her 
readers. The picture is that of present- 
day Mexico, but we are being constantly 
reminded of its ancient, mysterious 
story, and enough of the legends are re- 
lated to make us want to find more. 
Miss Peck shares to such a remarkable 
degree with her readers her impressions 
of Mexico that she leaves us with her 
own feeling: “We are all Americans 
north and south of the Rio Grande . 
. . It is well for us to understand one 
another and be friends.” 


ScHOOL Facts AND POLICIES 
FOR THE TEACHER AND THE PUBLIC 


There are at least two excellent rea- 
sons for a teacher’s reading Education 
and Social Progress. First, she is being 
constantly called upon to give advice 
about the future education of the chil- 
dren she is teaching; second, most teach- 
ers have experienced feelings of vague 
resentment at criticisms of our present 
educational system, but most of us have 
only an emotional rather than a factual 
basis for replying. 

In this book, Dr. Judd gives both in- 
formation and a point of view which is 
very helpful in any attempt to analyze 
the situation in American education. 

The book, he says, is addressed to 
“parents, public officials, and taxpayers” 
rather than to teachers. Most of the 
facts, he assumes, educators already know, 
but they need to be presented to the gen- 
eral public. We must admit, however, 
that even though we teachers may know 
these facts, we are often too close to 
them to be analytical about them, and 
in this we need the help of such an ex- 
perienced observer as Dr. Judd. 

In the need for remedial work evi- 
denced by such developments as the 
C.C.C. camps, he sees strong arguments 
for publicly supported education for 
older children. He also sees why and 
how past and present education fails to 
meet the need. Our industrial develop- 
ment has progressed much more rapidly 
than our educational, and “society can 
discharge its duty to children only by 
organizing educational institutions cor- 
responding in completeness of equip- 
ment to the modern industrial system.” 

He traces the relation of education to 
social progress throughout the history of 
this country and points out where the 
new has been accepted without discarding 
the traditional. 

The final chapter on “Education in 
the Future Social Order” leaves one with 
a feeling of renewed inspiration which 
our present difficulties in maintaining 
what we already have, have tended in 
great measure to destroy. 


EprrortaL Note: Other interesting new books are 
listed in the front columns of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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WHEN SPRING Is IN THE AIR 


MARY L. HAHN 


FoRMERLY, TEACHER OF HEALTH EDUCATION, MICHIGAN STATE NorMAL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
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March 20 
Dear Diary: 

There’s just enough spring in the air 
this morning to make me feel a need for 
freshness and newness. If ever I wanted 
a whole new outfit, this is the time, since 
most of my winter wardrobe is two and 
three seasons old, and I had nothing new 
last spring except a hat and gloves. I saw 
such a smart dress and coat of brown 
tweed in a shop window last week. A 
lovely ivory felt hat and ivory tan gloves 
were shown with it. 

Just thinking about it gets me excited, 
but already I hear Little Voice saying, 
“Steady now! Being slow and sure in se- 
lecting your wardrobe will, in the end, 
give you the most for your money.” I 
think that’s true, Diary. This means, I 
know, that I must not forget that I’m a 
blonde with gray-blue eyes and fairly 
warm coloring. When Little Voice called 
a halt to my purchasing the brown tweed 
outfit, I was reminded that blue is my 
best color. Perhaps my old suit with a 
new blue blouse and a hat to match would 
be the better choice. What a real bargain 


S a a 


emneaneene™ 


that suit was! It looks and feels like new 
every time it’s cleaned. 

Ellen Moore, who has brown eyes as 
well as plenty of color, should have that 
brown and ivory outfit. When she is 
dressed becomingly it isn’t just another 
accident. I used to think that her artist 
cousin chose her clothes, but when I ac- 
cused her of it she said, “Oh! please don’t 
say that. I use applied art, but only the 
simple, practical sort that we must un- 
derstand if we want to select clothes that 
are right for us.” 

Ellen gave me these suggestions: 

Wear cool greens and blues with a sal- 
low or pale complexion, especially if 
your eyes are green or blue. 

Wear colors to match or harmonize 
with your hair, although dark complex- 
ions need the relief of a white or light 
trim. 

Bright colors usually make the hair 
and eyes, and always the complexion, 
look faded unless used sparingly. 

Warm colors, especially the darker red 
and orange tones, can be chosen if you 
want to soften a ruddy complexion. 


Style lines for tall, thin persons tend 
to be horizontal with round necklines, 
and cross bows and belts. 

Style lines for stout persons are never 
horizontal. V necks and long V seams 
and trims are often good lengtheners. 

Finally Ellen warned me not to en- 
danger my small budget by purchasing 
things that didn’t harmonize with what 
I had. That advice wasn’t really needed, 
for I never can forget Aunt Jean’s pur- 
ple sunshade. It was a great bargain— 
good silk, a lovely handle, and only 
seventy-nine cents—but Aunt Jean 
didn’t have a thing to go with it. Weeks 
later when Grandfather thought that 
the great bargain had been praised once 
too often, he exhibited an itemized bill 
of all the things Jean had bought to 
match the sunshade. According to his 
statement, the sunshade cost almost 
seventy-nine dollars instead of seventy- 
nine cents. It’s not the regular clothing 
expenditures nearly so much as the inci- 
dentals that spoil our budget plans. 


April 1 
Dear Diary: 

Plots and plans have flourished since 
our last visit. The old suit is back from 
the cleaner’s with a fresh, smart look that 
exceeds my expectations. And I found a 
blouse, a hat, and a scarf all in my best 
eye blue! My small world will be aston- 
ished by all this loveliness tomorrow, and 
it behooves me to groom for the occasion 
with care. 

I’m thankful I’ve finally managed the 
habit of washing my underthings when I 
take them off. It’s comforting never to 
be bothered with the fearful thought that 
I may have nothing fresh to wear. That 
wonderful new kind of orthopedic shoe 
that Dr. Barnes introduced me to last year 
is a treasure. It is so perfectly fitted that 
I never run over the heels. 

Little Voice suggests that while I’m 
considering details it would be well to 
inventory my everyday grooming prac- 
tices. Shall we be Spartans, Diary, and 
write it all out in black and white— 
baths, teeth, hair, and everything? Sup- 
pose we begin with the foundation of 
all good grooming—baths. I’ve learned 
from experience that the kind—sponge, 
tub, or shower—is not important if I 
get the desired results, namely, stimu- 
lated circulation and the daily removal 
by means of soap of all body secretions. 

I used to think that soap roughened 


my skin, but I’ve learned to choose a 
(Continued on page 67) 
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FLORIDA Days, AND OTHERS 


CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 


TEACHER oF GrocraPHy, Grapes Five AND Six, Howeit ScHOoL, CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Winner of First Prize, Travel at Home Group, 1934 Descriptive Contest 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
July 5, 1934 


Dear CHILDREN: 

Today I found myself saying good 
morning to William Penn at his old stand 
on top of the Philadelphia City Hall, as a 
great bus carried me south on Broad 
Street into the very center of the “City 
of Brotherly Love.” 

You have often heard me say I'd like to 
see something of the world and then come 
home and tell you about it. Sometimes 
I'd get so excited thinking of it, I'd find 
myself putting my geography book in the 
refrigerator and carrying the lettuce to 
school! 

All of a sudden, just after school closed, 
I decided I had to see the ocean again. 
So one day, without even a good-by to 
you, I left the tobacco fields of Tennessee, 
and where do you suppose I was forty- 
eight hours later? In the midst of palm 
frees beside a tropical sea in Florida! 
I left in such a hurry, with friends who 
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Miami, Famous Frioriwa East Coast Resort, Orrers MANY AN 


ATTRACTIVE BEAcH SCENE 


happened to be going my way, 
that I came out of a daze just in 
time to see the tall and useful 
slash pines somewhere in Georgia. 
For many miles I watched 
streams of turpentine sparkle in 
the sunshine on their way down 
the trunks of the pines to the lit- 
tle cups fastened there. 

*Way down in Georgia the cy- 
press trees begin exposing their 
knees in the dark brown, piney 
water of lakes and swamps. The 
Spanish moss in much of Georgia 
and in Florida made me think of 
endless yards of chiffon, limp 
from a bath in a pot of gray dye, 





p D. Gendreau 
SPANISH Moss IN FLoripa—Lixe Gray CHIFFON 
Hunc Out to Dry 


hung out to dry on every tree branch. 
You remember about old Cyclops, don’t 
you? He wouldn’t have had half a chance 
in Florida. A travel- 
er in that state needs 
what Big Ben has— 
four faces, one for 
each direction—east, 
west, north, south. 

I think I shall 
never forget the 
dawn over a Florida 
swamp. Exquisite as 
a Japanese print it 
was. Against a pink- 
tinted sky the pal- 
mettos looked like 
big feather dusters, 
stretched to heaven; 
the moss-hung trees 
took the shape of 





Ewing Galloway 
New York a FarrYLAND at NIGHT, THE CHRYSLER AND Empire STATE 


Bur_pincs SOARING ABOVE THE OTHERS 





weeping willows in the half-light; the 
slash pines were sentinels, guarding the 
blue and white herons who patiently 
waited in the pools for their breakfast to 
swim within reach. 

Between the rows of baby trees in an 
orange grove I saw pink grass tall as the 
trees, that looked as if it had been caught 
in a shower of silver. 

Riding toward the east, suddenly I said 
to myself, “Um! Salt air!” My mother 
once had a cook to whom pleasing odors 
were “nourishin’.” That’s exactly what 
sea air is. For many miles the Indian 
River (smelling of sulphur), rows of 
trees, and sand dunes tantalized me until 
finally I caught a glimpse of something 
white moving restlessly in the distance. 
There stretching before me was the At- 
lantic Ocean, its breakers making an un- 
even white line along the shore. I just sat 
back and rested and took deep breaths, too 
contented to move. 

There is a little town, Delray Beach, on 
this coast with an unusually fine stretch 
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CHURCH STREET IN CHARLESTON SUGGESTS THE CHARM OF THIS 


Oxp SoutTH Carona CIty 


of sand. Here for two weeks I 
watched the ocean—ever a little 
restless, but ever restful—and 
bathed in it at dawn, at midday, 
in the moonlight, finding it al- 
ways a pleasantly warm bath. 
Years ago I had been accus- 
tomed to a gray ocean with waves 
breaking noisily on the beach. 
Following a hurricane in Central 
America, gigantic waves were 
certainly breaking on this beach, 
but they rolled in from a green 
transparent sea. For two or three 
days I fought these waves, always 
the loser. But one morning, when 
I looked toward the Atlantic, 
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I could hardly believe my eyes. 
Could this be an ocean? Didn’t 
oceans always have breakers chasing 
one another in to shore? 

“Yes, it’s the same old ocean,” I 
was told. ... But it was like a great 
big pond with only a gentle ripple 
on its surface. To look into the lazy 
water was like gazing into a mirror. 

In cloudless morning sunshine the 
tropical ocean looks like a huge green 
gauze scarf embroidered with a mil- 
lion diamonds. When cotton-white 
clouds float over a blue sky the sea 
is at its best. In stripes of green, blue, 
purple, with touches of yellow and 
pink, it might be the pattern of an awn- 
ing for the palace of a giant king. 

The moon makes a path over the ocean 
like a golden road out to the horizon. The 
stars in tropical Florida do not seem to be 
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dimmed by a brilliant moon. You feel as 
if you could almost touch them, they are 
so low in the sky. 

Sometimes little turquoise-blue fish 
played hide-and-seek among the swim- 
mers. One day a little fellow got lost 
ind swam round and round under my 
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Ewing Galloway 
Ir You ArE LooKING For CONTRASTS, CONSIDER MIAM! BeacH 
AND THis NEAR-BY SEMINOLE INDIAN VILLAGE! 


arms with never a fear of the giant beside 
him. I loved to watch Old Man Pelican 
and his family skimming over the water 
on their way to market. Sometimes the 
old man rested on the surface of the 
ocean, filling his pouch 
for his hungry family. 

The Gulf Stream is 
only about three or four 
miles out from Delray 
Beach and southbound 
vessels pass between it 
and the shore. The con- 
stant stream of moving 
ships brought on a rise 
in the temperature of 
my sea fever. 

Children, I could hap- 
pily watch the sea for 
the rest of my life, but I 
found that there were 
many other interesting things to be seen 
in that part of the world. 

The native fruits of Florida, from the 
sweet golden-fleshed mango to the nutty- 
flavored avocado, are luscious. A papaya 
a day will keep indigestion away because 
it contains a vegetable pepsin. A delicious 
ice cream is made from the papaya. 

The pretty red carissa plum I found 
good to eat, but to eat it successfully is a 
fine art. You must learn how to direct 
the flow of the milky liquid that oozes 
from it at each bite. Soap and water have 
no effect on it. It must 
be scraped from lips and 
fingers, and one of my 
evenings was spent doing 
just that. The plum is 
at its best in the jelly 
pot, as are the guava and 
sea grapes. 

It was my good for- 
tune to see what winter 
visitors never can see— 
the royal poinciana in 
bloom. A glorified sen- 
sitive plant, it grows 
tree-size, and in May 
and June a mass of 
gorgeous flame-colored 
flowers will always be 
seen blazing above the 
lacy green foliage. 


Ewing Galloway 


Among the many palms, the royal 
palm is indeed regal. Like an im- 
mense concrete column it stands 
perfectly erect, with a dignity 
worthy of royalty, crowned by 
plumelike leaves reminding me of 
nothing so much as the headdress of 
a great Indian chief. 

The wind-blown coconut paim is 
never straight, because from baby- 
hood it has been molded by the trade 
winds into a gracefully bent trunk, 
bearing its heavy burden of fruit the 
year round under a crest of long 
strong fronds. The coconut trees 
are everywhere. They line the 
streets; they are in front vards and in 
back yards. 

One day I took a bus and went to 
Miami, fifty miles away. The ride took 
me through charming little towns with 





Pownall Studio 
CoconuT Pats, BENT BY THE TrabE WINbs 
OFF THE FLorIDA Coast 


The 


the prettiest houses imaginable. 


houses, large and small, of green, pink, 
white, yellow, tan, and blue stucco, with 


roofs, shutters, and awnings in colors 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. 





Kings and Queens, 
Presidents and Dictators 
Ada Bel Beckwith 


SUPERVISOR OF ArT, ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR 
Hicu ScnHoors, LAkEwoop, On10 


Prize-Winner, 1934 Descriptive Travel Contest 


AILING down Chesapeake Bay at sun- 
set on an ocean liner was a pleasant 
thing todo. After a delightfully smooth 
crossing of the Atlantic, we called at the 
port nearest to Paris, Le Havre. Some 
passengers disembarked, cargo was un- 
loaded, and then the ship continued 
through the English Channel and the 
North Sea, up the Elbe River past the en- 
trance to the Kiel Canal, and came to the 
end of its voyage in Hamburg, Germany. 
After a day’s sight-seeing in this pro- 
gressive city, I left on a sleeper which took 
took me part of the distance by land, part 
by ferry, to Copenhagen, Denmark. To 
feel the motion of the waves, while lying 
in a berth on a train, is a very unusual 
sensation. 

In Copenhagen I took a bus for Elsi- 
nore. On the way we stopped at the 
ancient Frederiksborg Castle, now a mu- 
seum, festive with its choicest rugs and 
table covers, for the King and Queen of 
Siam were soon to pass that way. At the 
Castle of Fredenborg, in a setting of beau- 
tiful gardens, the Danish King and Queen 
spend part of their time. Elsinore is 
famed for its Castle of Kronborg, tradi- 
tional home of Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark; famed also as the home of Hans 
Christian Andersen. I stood on the ram- 
parts of the castle looking across the 
Straits of Cattegat to Sweden, only two 
miles away, and hoped that some day I 
might visit that country. 

In Berlin, palaces which once were the 
luxurious homes of royalty have become 
museums. ‘Through these I wandered, 
enjoying the pictures and sculptures. As 
I walked past the government buildings, 
little did I imagine that plans were being 
laid for the execution that very night of 
men taken as traitors to the Nazi cause. 

Dresden is a handsome city, with mag- 
nificent Saxon palaces turned into mu- 
seums. In one of these hangs Raphael’s 
“Sistine Madonna,” far lovelier than any 
print could suggest. An hour’s ride by 
bus from Dresden are the Meissen porce- 
lain factories, with their splendid show- 
rooms where visitors may see designs of 


Meissen porcelain, manufactured there 
since 1725—shepherdesses, mythological 
figures, hunting scenes. 

Leipzig, huge and workaday, sister city 
to lovely Dresden, feels keenly her lack 
of beauty, but she has made important 
contributions to the culture of Germany 
—in her great University and Clinic; in 
her Grassi Museum, where school chil- 
dren see natural history and folk-art dis- 
plays from remote regions of the world; 
in her publishing houses. At the annual 
Leipzig Fair merchants gather to see the 
latest achievements of manufacturers 
and stylists. 

Throughout Saxony and _ northern 
Czechoslovakia are mineral springs and 
baths. After staying in Bad Elster for a 
time I crossed the frontier and met in 
Prague the American group of artists 
and musicians with whom I was to see 
central Europe. My windows in Prague 
overlooked the Sokol gymnastic drill 
ground, the Church of St. Vitus, and the 
President’s Palace. Close by was the art 
club, used as a studio, where we created 
designs for etched and painted glass un- 
der the inspired instruction of a Czech 
artist. 

I should like to write about a fine col- 
lection of Bohemian glass; about the 
island in the river where we had meals; 
about Wallenstein Castle with its cages 
for wild animals and birds, long empty; 

(Continued on page 85) 
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In Search 
of the Far Horizons 
Mabel L. Everett 


TEACHER, SECOND GraDE, ONAWAY SCHOOL, 
SHAKER HEIGHTs, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Prize Winner, 1934 Descriptive Travel Contest 


AS THE conductor’s cheery call of 
“All aboard!” sounded through the 
car, I hastily glanced around to see if 
anyone else appeared to hear what I did. 
To me, “All aboard!” seemed but the be- 
ginning of this refrain: “All aboard for 
the land of the West, where pine trees 
whisper to the clouds, where the cowboys 
roam at will, where the romance of the 
land still lingers!” 

I settled comfortably into my seat, as 
the train slid out of the Terminal Station 
in Cleveland. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing in June, and the roses nodded and 
smiled happily at me, as we sped through 
the fields of corn and hay. . . . Travel- 
ing on and on, we finally encountered a 
maze of tracks and saw lights pricking 
through the evening haze. We were 
nearing Chicago. At the end of another 
day, St. Louis drowsily beckoned us to 
alight. The softened leisurely voices, 
the placid river, the unhurried tread of 
feet, the warmth of southern hospitality, 
gave an impression of serenity that con- 
trasted oddly with the bustling, roaring, 
shrieking welcome of Chicago. 

Again we glided on, through the 
Ozarks, whose trees, valleys, and lakes 
lure heat-oppressed folks from the 
neighboring states. A night of refresh- 
ing rest was spent in a quaint inn in 
Neosho, Missouri. 

Across the broad plains of eastern 
Kansas, we approached Kansas City’s bus- 
tling Union Station. Old friends greeted 
us here. A ride over the picturesque Cliff 
Drive, and a visit to Swope Park, fur- 
nished a pleasant interlude before the de- 
parture of our Oklahoma City train. 

Topeka and Emporia soon became dots 
upon the receding landscape; then a field 
of oil derricks, silhouetted black against 
the sky, announced our approach to 
Wichita. 

Oklahoma City welcomed us on the 
morning of July the Fourth. The light 
shimmered and glinted across its miles of 
city streets, and the Capitol, standing out 
against a brilliant blue sky, seemed to 

(Continued on page 87) 
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“A young woman writes me...I] am thankful 
for its satisfying comfort... 


its greater security 
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How 3 improvements in Kotex solve 


3 of women’s most annoying problems 
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If moisture is allowed to concentrate it may 
lead to accidents. So see how the center layer 


BOVE everything else, women want three 
A things in a sanitary pad! 

They made that very plain to me as confidante 
to millions of women on hygienic matters. 

So we designed this new Wondersoft Kotex 
to meet their demands. 

Never in my life have I seen such gratitude 
as that displayed after my introductory lectures 
on this amazing new napkin. Women thanked 
me, from the bottom of their hearts. 


Here is what interested them most 


In the new Kotex, “chafing” is virtually ended 
because of a downy edging of cotton along the 
sides. That's why we call it the Wondersoft Kotex. 

The new Kotex can’t fail because of the 
channeled center layer. Thus moisture is dis- 
tributed evenly along the entire length of the 
pad. Thus we increase the pad’s efficiency, to 
avoid accident, without adding to its bulk. 

We keep Kotex from showing by flattening 
the ends—now they conform to the lines of your 
body. No gown however tight, can reveal it. 


Super Kotex for extra protection 


If you require extra protection, you will find 
Super Kotex ideal. For emergency, Kotex is avail- 
able in West Cabinets in ladies’ rest rooms. 


WONDERSOFT 


Try the New Deodorant Powder Discovery . .. QUEST, for Personal Daintiness. Available wherever Kotex is sold. Sponsored by makers of Kotex 










of Kotex is channeled? That’s called the 

“Equalizer.” The channels draw moisture away 

from one spot, distribute it evenly along the 
length of the pad. That’s why Kotex 


gives longer-lasting security. 
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New Adjustable Belt Requires No Pins! 








KOTEX 





No wonder thousands are buying this 
truly remarkable Kotex sanitary belt! 
It’s conveniently narrow ... easily ad- 
justable to fit the figure. And the pat- 
ented clasp does away with pins entirely. 
You'll be pleased with the comfort . . . 


and the low price. 















Visit one, two or all three of 
these wonderful playgrounds 
—our National Parks of the 
Rocky Mountains—on one 
Burlington ticket . 
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Stay at big luxurious hotels ...or put up at alpine chalets, mountain 
lodges or restful camps where you can rough it in comfort, at surpris- 
ingly low cost. 

The Yellowstone geyserland, unique in all the world for its hot water phenomena; its 
colossal colorful canyon and waterfall; its abundance of wild life; its far-famed Cody Road. 

Glacier Park—goal of world travelers—with its 60 living glaciers, 
countless alpine lakes; its confusion of mountain peaks—many of 
them unnamed and untrod. 

Rocky Mountain National (Estes) Park in Colorado —priceless 
heritage of frosted peaks that go up beyond 14,000; of upland 
meadows ablaze with wild flowers; of crags and canyons and twist- 
ing trails. Here is rest, recreation, health and happiness. 

See one, two or all three. Two weeks is time enough. All sum- 
mer is not too long. 


“GO BURLINGTON” to the Rocky Mountains 
® The famous ARISTOCRAT to the Colorado Rockies. 
@ The NORTH COAST LIMITED to Magic Yellowstone. 
e The EMPIRE BUILDER to Glacier National Park. 


e All three of these fast, luxurious trains completely air-conditioned this summer. 


The advantage of combining two or all three of the National Playgrounds 
on one grand circle trip is readily seen in these reduced summer fares 


offered by the Burlington. *ROUND TRIP 


FROM CHICAGO 16-day Limit Season Limit 
Colessde. ccc eevee ecveces $34.20 $41.00 
Giesfee Pasi cc ec ee ee ee ee 48.20 58.00 
Colorado-Glacier Park . ... + +s 48.20 58.00 
VYellowetome Pask .« 2. se ee ee 46.95 56.50 
Colorado-Yellowstone Park. . . . . 46.95 56.50 
Colorado-Yellowstone-Glacier Parks . . 50.35 60.70 


*Good in all classes of equipment. Round trip Chicago to 

Colorado in coaches, (Saturday and Sunday only) $27.50. 
NOTE: En route between Glacier, Yellowstone and Colorado you travel 
right past the Black Hills of South Dakota and can stop off for a 2-day 
all-expense motor tour through this fascinating region at only $24.75. 
Whether you travel independently or prefer 
to join a congenial group on an all-expense 
Escorted Tour, “Go Burlington”. 
























Send this Coupon Today 
Burlington Travel Bureau 
Room 1402, Burlington Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Send me free illustrated booklets, rates and information about 
vacations in 
0) Colorado 0 Yellowstone [ Glacier Park. Check Booklets Wanted. 


Burlington 





NOGRE. «oc coccccccescccccccccccccccocceesescccosccecesso 
Bosend Gi FREE, « c ccccccccscescaccseccccscoeasessootoneen 
GRE 06 cece demtiandenescesncsdancsue BIND. ccccosccecceoneses Aoute 


(J Check here if interested in all-expense Escorted Tour. 
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April Games 
Doris T. Haynes 


PuysicaL Director AND SUPERVISOR, 
Pusiic ScHoots, West SPRINGFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


For the primary grades— 
CaT AND MICE 


A child is chosen to be the cat, and 
hides behind the teacher's desk. A 
number of other children who repre- 
sent mice creep up to the desk and 
scratch on it. Immediately the cat 
chases the mice, who run for safety 
to their holes (seats). Any mouse 
caught becomes the cat. 


Back To Back 


The players are arranged in cou- 
ples, back to back. One odd player, 
who is “it,” starts the game by call- 
ing “Change!” At this signal, each 
player must seek a different partner. 
The one left without a partner be- 
comes “it.” 


For the middle and upper grades— 


BLACKBOARD RELAY 


The competing rows should be 
placed equidistant from the black- 
board. Each row must have an equal 
number of players in it. The first 
player in each row runs to the black- 
board at a signal, and writes a num- 
ber with chalk. He hands the chalk 
to the next player behind him, who 
likewise runs to the blackboard, and 
writes a number below the first one. 
This continues until the last player 
in each row has added the column 
and returned to his seat. The row 
wins whose last player first adds the 
column correctly. 


Goa. Tac 


Have as many goals as players. 
The game starts with each player 
touching his goal. Choose one player 
to be “it.” When he leaves his goal, 
all players must leave theirs and find 
a new one. They must not return to 
the goal just left, and two players 
must not be on the same goal. The 
one who is “it” tries to tag a player 
before he reaches a new goal. A 
player tagged must be “it.” 

“BLEKING” 

Music: “Bleking,” a Swedish folk 
dance (Columbia phonograph record 
A3037; Victor 20989). 

Formation: A single circle, part- 
ners facing each other with both 
hands joined. 

Measure 1: Hop, bringing the 
right heel and right arm forward, 
elbows straight, right hand in front 


- of partner’s shoulder, and left arm 


well back with elbow bent (one and). 
Hop, extending left heel and left 
arm in same manner (two and). 
Measure 2: The same changes 
made three times in quick succession, 
right, left, right. 
Measures 3 and 4: 
ning with left foot. 
Measures § and 8: 


Repeat, begin- 


Repeat all. 
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Y NATIONAL PARK 


Just turning a corner brings you into 
California’s valley of Sierra giants. Just 
an hour more and you can stand on its 
granite rim, three times as high as the 
world’s tallest building, with a week to 
play (any time of year) and a wonderland 
spread before you. 


Every style of living, here — hotels, 
lodges, housekeeping. All-expense tours, 
from 2 days and $25 upward, can include 
a stay at The Ahwahnee, California’s most 
colorful resort hotel. 


Your travel agent can arrange the best 
Yosemite itinerary, with “time out” for 
swimming, a riverside barbecue, golf 
beneath mile-high Half Dome, tennis, the 
evening Firefall, campfire concerts and 2 
visit to the nightly bears’ “banquet” across 
Merced River. 

For an illustrated vacation booklet, ad- 
dress: Dr. Don Tresidder, President, 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Box 71, 

Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


OVERNIGHT 


FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OR LOS ANGELES 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Our National Parks 


(Continued from page 32) 


J. Indians. 

1. Legends. 
2. Customs. 
3. Tribes. 

K. The national parks and their 

special characteristics. 

V. Excursions and field trips. 

A. To an Indian village. 

B. To a state park. 

C. To a zoo. 

VI. Construction work. 

A. Booklets of leaf prints of trees 
and pictures of plants and animals 
found in national parks. 
B. Clay models of ancient village 
and Sun Temple at Mesa Verde 
National Park. 
C. Indian pottery, baked in the 
sun. 
D. Model of a limestone cave, us- 
ing paper pulp as a base. 
E. Models which represent Bryce, 
Zion, and Grand Canyon National 
Parks. (Chosen because of their 
highly colored rocks.) Rocks are 
made of newspaper pulp molded 
with a spatula or knife, and paint- 
ed. If the scene is made in the 
sand box, black dirt may be 
sprinkled over it and grass seed 
planted. Pine twigs may be used 
for trees, for they are small and do 
not wilt. 

F. Topographical map of the 

Grand Canyon, either of salt-and- 

flour paste or of clay. 

G. Navaho maze, made in the sand 

table, with painted pebbles. 

H. Map showing location of na- 

tional parks. 

VII. Creative work. 

A. Indian melodies. 

B. Legends about some of the 

physical features of the national 

parks, 

C. Poems about the beauty of the 

parks. 

Vill. Group discussion. 

Reports on interesting information 
found in reference books, govern- 
ment pamphlets, and readers. 

IX. Summary. 

A. Each child chose some park to 

“visit,” traced the route from his 

home, told the itinerary, the route 

through the park, and the scenes 
of interest. 

B. Exhibit of construction work. 
X. Outcomes. 

A. Appreciations. 

1. Natural scenery. 

2. Work of the government in 
preserving this scenery. 

3. Our responsibility regarding 
parks. 

4. Time and work spent on 
parks. 

. Attitudes and ideals. 

1. To protect natural beauty, 
whether in a park or not. 

2. To strive for a spirit of dis- 
covery after reading about the 
discoveries of others. 

3. To respect the work done by 
others. 

4. To develop leadership, self- 
confidence, initiative, responsi- 
bility, and co-operation. 

C. Habits and skills. 

1. Map location. 

2. Ability to do research work 

unaided. 

3. Comprehension of chrono- 

logical order of events. 


_— 
wn 





D. Interests. 
1. To visit national parks. 
2. To learn the effects of physi- 
cal features on the topography 
of a country. 
3. To learn about Indians and 
Hawaii. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

Bailey, V.: “Bats of Carlsbad Cav- 
erns,’ National Geographic Mag- 
azine, September 1925. 

Douglass, A. E.: “The Secret of the 
Southwest Solved by the Talkative 
Tree Rings,” National Geographic 
Magazine, December 1929. 

Faris, J. T.: Roaming the Rockies 
(Farrar & Rinehart). 

Frothingham, R.: Trails through the 
Golden West (McBride). 

Fry, W.; and White, J. R.: The Big 
Trees (Stanford Univ. Press). 

Jackson, W. H.; and Driggs, H. R.: 
The Pioneer Photographer (World 
Book). 

James, G. W.: Our American Won- 
derlands (McClurg). 

Jeffers, Le R.: The Call of the 
Mountains (Dodd Mead). 

Kidder, A. V.: Introduction to the 
Study of Southwestern Archae- 
ology (Yale Univ. Press). 

Mills, E. A.: Your National Parks 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Muir, John: Our National Parks 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Quinn, Vernon: Beautiful America 
(Stokes) . 

Schmoe, F. W.: Our Greatest Moun- 
tain (Putnam). 

Stewart, G. W.: Big Trees of the 
Giant Forest (Robertson). 

For the children— 

Albright, M.; and Taylor, F. J.: OA, 
Ranger! (Stanford Univ. Press). 

Babcock, D.; and Ashton, R. E.: 
Birds and Plants of Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park (available 
from the Superintendent, Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Colo- 
rado). 

Borah, L. A.: “A Patriotic Pilgrim- 
age to Eastern National Parks,” 
National Geographic Magazine, 
June 1934. 

Chapman, W.: “Bears Will Be Boys,” 
Nature Magazine, September 1934. 

Kelley, D. G., and others: Three 
Scout Naturalists in the National 
Parks (Harcourt). 

Lefferts, W.: Our Own United 
States (Lippincott). 

Monroe, W. S.; and Buckbee, A.: 
Our Country and Its People (Har- 


per). 

National Geographic Magazine, May 
1934. 

Nusbaum, Deric: 
Verde (Putnam). 

Rolfe, A.: Our National Parks 
(Sanborn). 

Smith, M. C.: Our Own Country 
(Silver Burdett). 

Tomlinson, E. T.: Places Young 
Americans Want to Know (Apple- 
ton-Century). 

White, J. R.: “Among the Big Trees 
of California,” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, August 1934. 

Yard, R. S.: Top of the Continent 
(Scribner). 

The Book of National Parks 

(Scribner). 
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A new and unique aid 


for Teachers of PHYSIOLOGY 
ANATOMY and VOICE CULTURE 


PHARYNX THROAT) and LARYNX | VOICE ORGAN 
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UPPER AIR PASSAGES 
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This attractive 6-color 


EACHERS in Colleges, High 

Schools and Grade Schools who 

have used this carefully prepared 
wall chart in their classrooms are de- 
lighted with its value in demonstrating 
the entire respiratory system. They 
tell us it is especially helpful in the 
teaching of Health and Oral Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Public Speaking, Voice Cul- 
ture, Physiology, and Biology. 


SEND COUPON TODAY--- LIMITED OFFER 


SEECK & KADE, INC., 440 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $_______. (Check, M. O., or Stamps) for which please send me 


of the large wall charts as advertised. 


Classroom Wali Chart 


(Size 36 x 48 inches) 


This wall chart is offered to you at the 
nominal price of 50c per chart which 
is considerably less than cost. There 
is no advertising appearing on it ex- 
cept the statement in center as repro- 
duced above. 


Every school could use at least two 
copies of this accurate and autl.orita- 
tive wall chart. 


Just fill out and mail this coupon. 
Your money refunded, if you are not 
satisfied, upon return of the chart. 
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How your 


roundtrip to 


CALIFORNIA 
can be really 


round 





California alone is certainly more than worth 
the cost of a roundtrip ticket across the conti- 
nent. But California is only a part of the West 
that you should see—and can see, if your 
roundtrip is really round. 


What about the cowboy country of Texas, the 
sky-blue lakes and white-topped mountains of 
the Pacifie Northwest, and Southern Arizona’s 
painted desert? You can see these and much -& 
more if you go to Californiaon oneof Southern 
Pacifie’s Four Scenic Routes and return on 
another. This way you take in the whole Pacific 
Coast; you make a roundtrip that is really round. Yet the rail fare is exactly 
the same (from most eastern cities) as for a ticket straight to California and 
back! Low summer roundtrip fares start May 15 and last till October 15, 


ALL THIS ON ONE TICKET 


Here is a sample ‘‘Go one way, return another’’ ticket. Speed southwest to 
Los Angeles on our famous Golden State Limited. Stopover at El Paso, if 
you like, for the ten-minute street car ride to Juarez in Mexico, and the one- 
day trip to mighty Carlsbad Caverns. Then on past the cactus forests and 
purple mountains of Southern Arizona to Southern California. Then up the 
Coast Line to San Francisco, via Santa Barbara and Del Monte’s enchanted 
playground on the Monterey Peninsula. Or take the Valley Line and visit 
Yosemite. From San Francisco, our Cascade bears you swiftly, luxuriantly 
up to the Pacific Northwest, past Mt. Shasta and close to Crater Lake, a 
short sidetrip. Your ticket takes you home on the northern United States or 
Canadian line that you select, Stopover anywhere, 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS! 


This summer, the five finest trains on Southern Pacifie’s Four Scenic Routes 
to California will be air-conditioned from stem to stern—Pullmans, coaches, 
tourist sleeping cars, diners, observation cars—every single car! The air you 
breathe will be pure, clean and fresh, automatically maintained at just the 
right temperature. Dirt and dust will be eliminated, and noise deadened. 


All Pullmans, dining cars and observation cars will be air-conditioned on El 
Costefio, leading train on our West Coast Route to Mexico City, via Mazat- 
lan and Guadalajara. Cars on many of our local trains on the Pacifie Coast 
and in the South will also be air-conditioned this sgmmer. 





For literature and information about 
a trip and the low fares to California 
or Mexico, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 


- THIS SUMMER, THESE TRAINS WILL | 
BE COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 











Orland Lint ee acts W-4, 310 South Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
a —_- Py eago. This information service is re- 
Bes I stricted to teachers only. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


| A Unit on the Banana 


(Continued from page 23) 


Tuesday.—Find out from where 
the banana comes. Using maps, 
locate principal banana-growing re- 
gions. Emphasize Central America 
as the chief source of this fruit for 
the United States. 

Wednesday.—Go to grocery store 
and examine a bunch of bananas. 
Look for “hand” and “fingers.” 

Thursday.—Discuss the growth of 
the banana plant and the formation 
of the fruit. Study pictures. 

Friday.—Draw a picture of a plant 
with its bunch of bananas. 

Second week— 

Monday.—Study the difficulties 
which had to be met before the fruit 
could be brought to the United 
States, such as clearing forests, drain- 
ing swamps, building bridges, etc. 

Tuesday.—Find out why the ba- 
nana is picked green. 

Wednesday.—Learn how the ba- 
nana has come to be a common fruit 
in almost every home. Tell the story 
of Captain Baker and Mr. Preston 
(in Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, Vol. 2, p. 36). 

Thursday.—Learn how the fruit is 
harvested, shipped, and unloaded 
from big banana ships. 

Friday.—Continue Thursday’s dis- 
cussion on loading and unloading 
bananas. 


Third week— 
Monday.—Find out how the ba- 
nana finally reaches its market. 


. (Consider land transportation large- 


ly.) 

Tuesday.—Learn how bananas are 
useful. 

Wednesday.—Discuss food value of 
the fruit. 

Thursday.—Culminating activity 
(see VII). 

Friday.—Test 
comes. 

VII. Culminating activity. 

Give a program consisting of the 
following numbers: 

A. Map talk showing location of 

banana lands. 

B. Talk on “The Value of the Ba- 

nana as a Food.” 

C. Health play, showing the ne- 

cessity of fruit in our diet. 
VIII. Desired outcomes. 

A test should be prepared, to see 
whether pupils have mastery of ma- 
terials, so that they know: 

A. Where bananas grow. 

B. How they are cultivated and 

cared for. 

C. How they are harvested and 

marketed. 

D. How the fruit is kept from 

spoiling. 

E. What uses are made of bananas. 

F. History of banana cultivation. 

G. Kinds of bananas. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Atwood, W. W.; and Thomas, H. 
G.: The Americas, “The Earth and 
Its People,” Book 2 (Ginn). 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 

Encyclopaedia Britannica (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc.). 

Knowlton, P. A.: First Lessons in 
Geography, Vol. 3 (Macmillan). 

Smith, J. R.: Home Folks (Wins- 
ton). 

Material from fruit companies. 


for desired out- 
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foe Wlatha ) Have you the spirit of 
YEAR, adventure? Then come 


will give you thrilling experiences 
you will never forget. 
of call — Ketchikan — Juneau — 
Skagway — Valdez — Cordova — 
Seward — Fairbanks — Sitka — 
seems a different land. It may be 


tribal history of the centuries. It 
may be a town radiating Russian 
or Indian atmosphere. Always it 
is different. 


this trip, it is impossible to imag- 
ine the adventure, the beauty, the 
infinite peace and rest given you 
by Alaska. 


tioned comforts — relax as you 
ride. Arrive at Seattle, rested and 
refreshed, ready to sail. 


not expensive. May we figure the 
costs of a trip from your home 
town? There is no obligation on 


your part. 


In 


THE LEGENDS ARE 


ULDER 
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to Alaska. 
This Land of the Midnight Sun 


ch port 


totem-lined city, rich in colorful 


Unless you have actually taken 


Travel by train — air-condi- 


Vacation cruises to Alaska are 











For free Alaska literature, write any of 
The All- American Services to Alaska: 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, Dépt. G-2, St Paut 


NORTH WESTERN LINE, Dept. N-2, Chicago 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., Dept. A-2, Seattle, Wash.” 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Dept. U-2, Qmaha, Neb. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, Dept. P-2, St. Paul 
ALASKA RAILROAD, Dept. R-2, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


x 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD, Dept. M-2, Chicago ” 
BURLINGTON ROUTE, Dept. 8-2, Chicago 
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Pussy Purr and the 
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Purrrr! Purrrrrrrr! So the little 
gray woman went off to bed. 

(Moonbeams enter through win- 
dow, and run about.) 

Mr. Moon came up and shone in- 
to the little room. He sent his moon- 
beams into all the corners. 

(Moonbeams act as text indicates.) 

The moonbeams made a circle and 


GRACE 
danced a pretty little dance. [See 


CRUISES TO 
2 directions at end.] When they had 
SOUTH AMERI > finished, they jumped back in fright, 
ae) for they heard the strangest sound— 
something like Purrrrrr! Purrrrrr! 

(Curtains dance as if in a breeze.) 
“Oh,” said the curtains, “it is only 
the stove!” 

“Oh, oh!” cried all the moonbeams, 
“it is only the stove!” And they be- 
gan to play. 

Purr! Purrr! Purrrrr! The sound 
again! The little moonbeams turned 
right around and scooted back to the 
curtains. “Oh, oh,” said the biggest 
moonbeam, “it isn’t the stove! A 
stove doesn’t say ‘Purrrrr’!” 


“Why, so it doesn’t,” said the cur- 9 
tains. “The stove says ‘Crackle! h h h do 
Crackle! Crackle!” t ere S t e S a W 
The curtains stopped dancing in 


the breeze and thought and thought. OF | LLN ESS ! 


The moonbeams stood very still and 
thought, too. 


ALL EXPENSE 
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¢ ce “Well,” said the curtains at last, ' 

( Chie “si “sometimes we hear the teakettle say | ACH MONTH, when your pay-check arrives, you 

“tana Sa ‘Purrrrr’!” know what you expect it to cover. Items like food, 
The moonbeams almost jumped for lodging, clothes, and recreation are relatively con- 


joy. They looked at the stove. The | 
teakettle wasn’t there! “Oh, oh!” 
they all cried, “it can’t be the tea- | 
kettle, for the teakettle isn’t there!” | 
After a long time, the biggest 


stant. ...and with careful management your 
salary takes care of them. 





39 DAYS! But what about the unexpected items? Is your pay- 











f, . 
10,500 MILES! a moonbeam said, “Perhaps it is a dog. check large enough to weg extra expenses—the 
7 Sv Dogs say ‘RRRRRRRRR’!” ones you hadn’t figured on? Accidents and illnesses 
FROM iy “Oh, no!” said the curtains, “a | come to the most careful of us, and each month your 
‘f dog says “Grerrr-rr-rr’!” income is threatened by potential expenses which 
$600 = = biggest Moonbeam steps can easily prove disastrous. 
ee out. 
ax The biggest little moonbeam said, "| The answer to this problem is 
ON THE LUXURIOUS NEW gy “I am going to see what it is!” cand in noeme tay ys Wg 
o « rated , ; : offered to teachers by the E.B.A. 
SANTA LUCIA ” (The others hold him back. He | MEMBERSHIP IN E. B. A. is fs o onln, tecupension, and 
$ pushes them away, and acts as text certain means of having an extra 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK* #5 indicates.) Pays benefits up to $27.50 income when you need it. Mem- 
APRIL 13, MAY 25 AND JULY 6 But the biggest and bravest little | weekly for half a year. bership in this ALL-TEACHER 


3] moonbeam was not afraid. He Association assures you year- 


TE 











yl Weekly benefits cover all round protection in the event of 
Up-to-the-minute marine lux- & started out very softly. He came to diseases, all accidents. all sickness, accident, personal quar- 
; = the stove. The Purr-rr-rr! sounded perme ; . antine, permanent disabiliti 
ury according to GRACE: all #& ach enesentins »P isabilities and 
eatin cms ak peivaie & louder. He crept softly on and ny : death. 
fresh water baths; largest & turned the corner, and on he saw Pays benefits for first week Be as CAREFUL as you can, and 
outdoor tiled swimming pool g = other than Pussy Purr! of disability. exercise health precautions. Then, 
por bins to The biggest _ little moonbeam take one step more. Make abso- 
OR GRY AMSNCER. Sup; OP Mgy laughed. He tickled Pussy Purr's | Protects during school term lutely sure that if disability does 
deck dining room, open to ye whiskers and ran lightly back to the and vacations. come, you will not be in financial 
the sky; Dorothy Gray Beauty te others. How they all laughed when difficulty. Your membership in 
Salon. 1 Swe head team atesll af E.B.A. is your guarantee of finan- 
> they heard they ha mM atraiG Of a cial aid. Investigate its possibil- 
ALSO WEEKLY CRUISES = little kitten! The ities today, 










Every week a “Santa” Cruise 


DirEcTIONS FOR DANCE OF THE 
sails from New York.* Ask 


tracer EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 











your travel agent for the new gs" The music may be “Melody in F,” Founded in 1916 
GRACE folder de scribing the & ra or any suitable music in %4 time. — 
12 South American Crulsesse, An even number of children, prefer- ie 
ranging from 17 to 39 Days}™ a - . Epucators BEeNericiAL AssociATION, 
: S ably twelve, join hands in a circle. lin. Bates P 
and costing as little as $175. ® (A) Measure 1: Hop on left Woolwort g. Lancaster, Penna. 
GRACE LINE 2g foot, swing right foot up and back. GENTLEMEN: Please mail me complete details ‘of E.B.A. Income Pro- 
= Measure 2: Step back on right tection. No obligations involved. 

10 Hanover Sq., New York, Boston, oe foot, and hop; lift left knee up in . 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, ee front. Name____ F 
hate cy a J Measures 3-4: Starting with left bitten eee Mee H 

; &,; foot, slide two steps to the left, and i aia | 
%& New GRACE “Santas” to pRac snt the right toe 
or from CALIFORNIA con- =| SP Po are ETE FS es 
nect at Panama Canal. (Continued on page 66) coupon may be pasted on « postoard 
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: ROUND true WORLD : 
in 85 pavs | 


Circle the globe in your summer 
vacation! President Liners allow 
you ample time ashore in a score 
of thrilling ports in Hawaii, the 
Orient, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
°4 ~~ Egypt and Europe. In Japan, for 
example, you can take the sidetrip 
to Kyoto and Nara, returning to 4 
Kobe to continue on the same 
ship. In Egypt you can motor 
from Suez to Cairo, see the Sphinx 
and Pyramids, then rejoin your 
liner at Alexandria. Take 85 days 





or up to two years. Sailings are 2 
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16 DAYS ro CHINA! 


Leaving San Francisco, you can actually be in 


Shanghai in a little over two weeks! President 
Liners call at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila. You can 
make a complete roundtrip to Japan, China and 
the Philippines in a few days more than six 
weeks... and you may add to this time exactly 
as you please. The de luxe S.S. President Hoover 
and S.S. President Coolidge provide First Class 
and economical Special Class accommodations. 
Other Trans-Pacific President Liners offer 
First Class and comfortable Tourist. A sailing 
every single week from New York and Cali- 
fornia via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route (and 
every other week from Seattle via the Short 
Route) to the Orient. 

Reduced summer roundtrip fares start April 
Ist! And your travel dollar is worth more in 
the Far East, for the favorable exchange rate 
makes all shore costs low. 











frequent from California,and the 
First Class fare of $830 includes 
rail ticket across the continent. 
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On President Liners you may stop- 
over in any or all ports, always with 
the certainty that other similar liners 
will arrive at frequent intervals to 

carry you on to new ports and new 3 
adventures. This yacht-like freedom x 
lets you plan sidetrips anywhere, % 


exploring quaint little places that 4 
Pet, 

the guidebooks have forgotten. Diet 
Ships of the President Liner Fleet 44 

x 


are noted for their smooth-riding 


aes 
re 


qualities, their atmosphere of infor- 
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ROUND AMERICA 
First SQBQ crass 


Fora shorter vacation trip, the rail-water Round 
America Tour is ideal. Your ticket takes you 
from your hometown to New York by rail. Then 
you board one of the famous Round the World 
President Liners for 5,500 miles of tropic cruis- 
ing to Los Angeles or San Francisco. En route 
youcall at romantic Havana, with plenty of time 
to go shopping and see the sights in America’s 
gayest capital. At the Panama Canal, too, you 
explore the fascinating little 
towns, see the crumbling ruins of Old Panama. 


may go ashore 


From California you take your choice of direct 
rail routes home, stopping over if you wish. 

President Liners also offer the lowest one 
way fares between New York and California 
and all-water roundtrips. Other delightful short 
cruises include all-expense tours to Havanaand 
to the Panama Canal. 











mality, and their food. Every state- 
room outside, Outdoor swimming 


pool on every ship, Let your travel agent help you plan your vacation cruise. (His services 
are free.) Or see ariy of our offices: 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Statler Bldg., Boston; 311 California St., San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Toronto, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Diego, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Pussy Purr and the 


Moonbeams 
(Continued from page 65) 


(B) Measures 5-8: Repeat all of 
A, beginning with right foot. 

(C) Measures 9-10: Every other 
one in circle faces out. Take part- 
ners by joining left hands. Repeat 
measures 1 and 2 of A. 

Measures 11-12: Run with little 
light steps with partner in small 
circle. 

(D) Measures 13-16: Repeat all 
of C, joining right hands and begin- 
ning with right foot. 

(E) Measures 17-20: Join hands 
in circle again. All run with light 
little steps to center of circle, hold- 
ing hands high. 

Measures 20-24: All run back to 
place, moving backwards and hold- 
ing hands low. 

(F) Measures 25-28: 
to circle, as before. 

Measures 29-32: Each child, 
holding hands above head, and tak- 
ing small steps, turns round and 
round back to place. 

Repeat A-D, children bowing on 
last measure of D. 


All run in 


The Birds’ Return 


(Continued from page 25) 


jim—I'm glad spring is here. 

BOBBIE—Look! Did you see that 
bluebird? 

jim—lIsn’t he a beauty! 

BOBBIE—Why didn’t I bring my 


slingshot! 

jim—Bobbie! You wouldn’t kill 
a bluebird! 

BoBBIE—Like to know why I 
wouldn’t. I shoot every one that 


comes near our house. 

(The -boys walk off the stage as 
the last line is being spoken.) 

oRIOLE—Now I know why I 
shouldn’t build in Bobbie’s yard. 
Let’s all stay away from his house, 
even if the worms do eat up his 
father’s garden. 

BLUEBIRD—Will you tell us a good 
place to build, Robin? 

ROBIN—Yes, I have been watch- 
ing all winter and I know many nice 
places for nests. Jerry has just put 
up a new bird house in his plum tree. 

BLUEBIRD—I shall build my nest 
there. Thank you, Robin. 

ROBIN—There is a honeysuckle 
vine in Mary’s garden. You might 
build there, Mockingbird. 

MOCKINGBIRD—How about cats? 
Won’t they get my nest there? 

ROBIN—Indeed, no. Mary doesn’t 
keep any cats. 

MOCKINGBIRD—That is just the 
place for me. Thank you, Robin. 

ORIOLE—And where can I build? 

ROBIN—Down in the park is a tall 
elm tree. 


orioLE—Are the children who 
play there kind? 
ROBIN—Yes. They often sit still 


and listen to our songs. 
ORIOLE—Oh, I should like to 
build there. Thank you, Robin. 
(Birds fly away.) 
ROBIN (as he flies off the stage) — 
And I’m going back to Sue’s house. 
I shall build there every spring. 
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This summer... 


™ Pacific 
Northwest! 


@ This is the year to See America. Dollars 
still bring par value in our glorious 
national parks and the inspiring Pacific 
Northwest. As a further incentive Great 
Northern Railway offers very low round 
trip summer fares with choice of routes 
returning. It has also eliminated Pullman 
surcharge, reduced prices of dining car 
meals to as low as 50c, and has completely 
air-conditioned the transcontinental 
Empire Builder. 

Stop off at Glacier Park, the Land of Shining 
Mountains. Ride a gentle trail horse up to the 
Roof of the Rockies. It’s the most wonderful 
sensation, looking down on so much grandeur. 


Then visit Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 
and other Northwest mountain parks. 


More for your money! 


Plan a Great Northern trip this summer and 
get more for your money — 1600 cinderless 
miles behind oil-burning and electric engines 
—a smooth rock ballasted roadbed free from 
sharp curves or steep grades — Marias Pass, 
lowest through the evergreen northern 


Rockies—and Glacier Park en route. See 
your local ticket agent, or write A. J. 
Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 








Ride the completely air-conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 67 


When Spring Is in the Air 


(Continued from page 57) 


mild one, and then rinse it off thor- 
oughly. I don’t enjoy Dr. Barnes’s 
test for mild soap—one that doesn’t 
have enough free lye to smart your 
tongue—but it is a sure test. 

I like the services of a professional 
for my shampoos, and when finances 
allow it I usually go to one. How- 
ever, since I’ve learned to follow the 
professional’s method of thorough 
massage, three soapings with a mild 
soap, and thorough rinsing, including 
a lemon rinse to insure the removal 
of every bit of soap, I’ve been proud 
of my results. “Hard water” used 
to be one of my pet excuses for post- 
poning a needed shampoo, until I 
learned to soften the water by boil- 
ing it. Washing my comb and brush 
in ammonia water (two teaspoonfuls 
of household ammonia to a quart of 
water) also helped. 

Are you suggesting, Little Voice, 
that as another foundation for good 
grooming we must consider complex- 
ions? I surely agree with you. Mrs. 
Cook’s diet and my daily exercises 
have done a lot to improve my oily 
nose and scaly forehead. Even the 
frank and impartial mirror no longer 
labels my skin a liability. 

As for complexion care, my story 
is short and simple—a nightly scrub- 
bing with mild soap and warm water, 
thorough rinsing and thorough dry- 
ing, and next morning a cool splash, 
both followed by the application of 
a good cream to keep the skin soft. 
When I get home from school I use 
a cleansing cream, carefully applied 





and thoroughly removed. In using 
rouge, lipstick, and powder, I work 
for as natural an effect as possible. 

Of course, good grooming isn’t 
complete without special attention to 
eyes, teeth, and hands. Since I’ve 
been assured by Dr. Barnes that the 
small amount of natural saline fluid, 
or tears, which constantly washes the 
eyes is much more antiseptic than 
any eyewash, I’ve confined my eye 
grooming to external cleanliness, and 
depend on sleep as an eye brightener. 

I never neglect my teeth, for I’m 
much too fond of the way clean ones 
feel. Besides going to a dentist twice 
a year, I’ve learned to keep my teeth 
shining with a stiff toothbrush and 
my favorite dentifrice, brushing 
from the gums to the edge of the 
teeth. 

My hands, I’m sorry to say, Diary, 
have sometimes been neglected. It 
was Cousin Carrie who shamed me 
into keeping them fairly nice. When 
I saw her one Christmas her hands 
were lovely, and I wanted to know 
how she managed the time for them. 

“I don’t do anything for them,” 
she insisted, “certainly nothing ex- 
tra. I wear cheap cotton gloves, 
loose ones, when I make a fire, sweep, 
or dust; when I wash my hands I do 
a thorough job with a brush, and 
then rinse off the soap thoroughly 
and dry them thoroughly. I rub on 
a hand lotion about three times a day, 
especially if it’s cold or windy. Then 
I manicure my nails once a week.” 

(Continued on page 68) 
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~Without a care 


With all the accidents that spoil vacation ‘time for se many 
Teachers every summer, you can understand with what a feeling 
of reliefthe Teacher with T.C.U. Protection leaves for vacation. 
Why not play safe? Let the long arm ofthe T.C.U. follow you 
this year—every where—on the road—in the wilderness—in camps, 
hotels or on trains—even abroad—and 


Protect Against Accident—Also Sickness 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance ofsafety. The 
very best one can do is to exercise the greatest caution—and be 
prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home, 
That’s what the T.C.U. willdofor you. This Organization of 
Teachers for Teachers stands ready to share the risk of 

financial loss of time due to Sickness, Accident or 













/ 





Quarantine. 
Learn the T.C.U. Plan by 
Sending the Coupon 
Just send your name and address for complete 
information as to how we protect you. Your in- 
quiry will place you under no obligation. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
82 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 

















FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C. U., 862 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


rhis Identification Tag 
for Your Traveling Bag 
Has space for name and address, with 
transparent cover. We have only a 
limited number, but they are free to 
teachers ductieei 
as long] ! am a teacher in 

as they | J aminterested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
last. fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 


THE 
COUPON | My Name is____ 


My Address is. 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 




















abut’ TOURIST 


on the Mild Southern Route to Europe 


@ Q. What are the Ships? 


A. REX, fastest liner afloat, Conte di SAVOIA, only gyro-stabilized 'iner, ROMA, Italy's 
“Palace Ship,’ the noted Cosulich liners SATURNIA and VULCANIAor the de luxe 
Conte GRANDE. Assuring a brilliant Southern Route crossing no matter which you 
sail on. 


@ Q. What are the Accommodations? 


A. Wide exp of deck, outd imming pools, airy dining rooms, attrective bars, enor- 
mous lounges, lovely staterooms. On the REX or Conte di SAVOIA specially designed 
are among the most up-to-the-minute afloat. On the ROMA, Conte GRANDE, 


quarters . 
SATURNIA and VULCANIA, Tourist includes the entire former Second Clase. 





@ Q. What are the Rates? 
A. Tourist Rates REX or Conte di SAVOIA $140 up one way. $250 up Round Trip. 


ROMA, Conte GRANDE, SATURNIA and VULCANIA $133 up one way. $240 up 
round trip. 


@ Q. What Kind of People Travel in Italian Line Tourist? 


A. People like yourself—mostly pleasure-travelers of culture and refinement . . . students, 
fe hers, ionists . . . those who want to travel nicely yet inexpensively, 
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@ Q. What Extra Ports are Visited Enroute? 


A. Opportunity to see 2 to 8 extra ports—at no extra cost. Depending on which ship you 
take, calls are made at Azores, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Nice, Naples, Palermo, Patras, 


Ragusa. 


@ Q. How About Connections for Other Countries? 


A. No matter what part of Europe you wish to include, fast rail connections are available to 
important cities. Also fast steamer connections for Egypt, India, Mediterranean ports and 
the Holy Land, the Near or Far East or South Africa. 


@ Q. What is the Best Way to Make Arrangements? 


A. See your nearest travel agent—he's an expert on travel and his services cost you nothing. 
He will gladly plan a trip to your satisfaction—and take care of all the necessary details. 








Summer Cruises to THE ye — a -- —_ A ay a 











For illustrated literature and information apply local agent or, New York: 1 State St.; Philadelphia: 

1601 Walnut St.; Boston: 86 Arlington St.; C 944 Arcade, Union Trust Bidg.; Chicago: 

333 N. Michi, Ave.; San Francisco: 386 Post St.; New Orleans: 1806 American Bank Building; 
lontreal: Architects Bldg.; 1133 Beaver Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay St. 


ITALIAN LINE 
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® CANADA 
‘oak aud of Verted Vacations. 


. 


yy 


me, | 


Do YOU LONG for the pungent 
smell of wood smoke and a little camp 
deep-hidden in a pine wood? And do 
your fingers itch for a tussle with a 
fighting salmon, trout, bass or muskie? 
Perhaps you hear the call of new 
motor trails and far horizons; or are 
you looking forward to gay times and 
gtacious living at some smart summer 
colony ? 
CANADA, great nation under a 
ms e friendly foreign flag, invites you to share 
‘SMART RESORTS with her people the varied vacation o 
portunities which only Canada affords 
Holiday land in Canada is as near as the — is as far as you care 
to travel. Whether you have only a few hurried days or whether long 
weeks of luxurious relief from strain lie before you, the vacation land of 
Canada is yours. And everywhere you go are friendly people who know 
your ways—helpful tourist bureaus, comfortable places to stop. 
The cost is within your budget, whether you plan to take advantage of 
the low cost of a trans-Canada train tour, vacation by boat along Canada’s 
scenic coasts and inland waterways, enjoy a fun-filled stay at a famed 
resort or national park, rent an inexpensive cabin on the shores of a 
woodland lake or stream, or follow the motor trails, camping where 
night overtakes you and cooking your own meals along the way. 


DISCOVER CANADA...and this thrilling new kind of holiday. Send the 
coupon for specific information, or call at your nearest Canadian Railway or 
Steamship office. We will gladly help you to plan your vacation in Canada this year. 


No Red Tape at the International Border 


uy 


CANADIAN EL BUREAU 
Ottawa. Canada 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada I am interested in: 


Please send me more information about 


Canada—where to go, how to get there, how long 1. Canadian National Parks. . . O 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


When Spring Is 
in the Air 


(Continued from page 67) 


Since I’ve washed, rinsed, and 
dried my hands “thoroughly,” I 
truly can’t see that it takes any 
more time than the careless way. 

April 8 
Dear Diary: 

Last week at our Thursday Morn- 
ing Gym Club (our little off-hour 
club) I heard many pleasant things 
about my new blouse. When Dr. 
Barnes joined us we were comparing 
notes on our grooming ways and 
means, so he proceeded to tell us some 
of the things he had heard at a fa- 
mous specialist’s recent beauty clinic. 

Among the things he mentioned 
that interested me especially was an 
exercise for sallow complexions due 
to poor circulation. It follows a 
brisk rough-towel rub and consists 
of touching the floor while keeping 
knees stiff—five times—and then al- 
ternating to do a deep-knee bend 
with back  straight—five times. 
Gradually increase the repetititons 
until the skin feels warm. I’ve been 
trying it for my icy hands and feet 
and it promises much comfort. 

Another exercise that Dr. Barnes 
said was much emphasized at the clin- 
ic was to pull your abdomen in, 
morning, noon, and night, whether 
sitting, walking, or standing. The 
specialist implied, “If your body 
looks slouchy, why bother about 
your face?” 

Dr. Barnes also told us about the 
Isotonic Salt Water treatment for 
sallow complexions due to sluggish 
digestion or poor elimination. This 
use of common table salt is described 
in Food, Nutrition and Health, by 
McCollum and Becker. I was inter- 
ested because I’ve used this treatment 
for years. Perhaps that’s why I don’t 
have a sallow complexion. I used to 
cringe when it came to drinking a 
whole quart of lukewarm salt water 
early in the morning, but I soon 
learned to put the level teaspoonful 
of salt called for into the first pint 
and then drink the second pint plain. 
This treatment makes one feel clean 
inside. 

When Dr. Barnes proceeded to tell 
of how diet, exercise, cleanliness, re- 
laxation, and gracious personality 
were stressed by the beauty special- 
ist, Katherine Lewis asked, “Doesn’t 
she want or expect people to use cos- 
metics?” “Yes,” Dr. Barnes assured 
her, “but good health and personality 
were emphasized as a worthy founda- 
tion on which to use them. Natural- 
colored powders and rouges, tending 
to be a bit dark, but used to give a 
natural effect, was the specialist’s ad- 
vice. Gay colors, including nail en- 
amels, she considered were suitable 
only for evening wear and should be 
chosen with special thought for one’s 
costume.” 
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LOW 
SUMMER FARES 


TO THE ORIENT 
ROUND 
] 95 TRIP 
Here it is—the trip you've been 
looking for— at the price you want 
to pay. Japan, China, the Philippines 
—playlands of wonder and adven- 
ture — at amazingly low rates on 
the N.Y. K. Line that save you 25% 
of the regular fare — American 
standards of living and luxury on 


all modern motor liners. 


Express Service from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via Honolulu — Direct Service from Seattie, 
Portiand and Vancouver. 


JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 


PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN AND RETURN 
In Effect April Ist 


465. fade 
=se8.. ZT ek 


Write to Department 92 for information, rates and 
reservations 








New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market 
Street; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 
North Dearborn Street; Los Angeles, 605 South 
Grand Avenue, or any Cunard White Star Limited 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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WEST “INDIES 
#e GARIBBEAN 


aud SOUTH AMERICA 


O live like a guest aboard a gleam- 

ing white liner as you cruise 
through brilliant, Southern waters. To 
travel with people whose company is a 
genuine pleasure. That is what a 
“Guest Cruise” means. It means, too, 
all outside staterooms, outdoor swim- 
ming pools, dance orchestras, mechani- 
cal ventilation —all the comforts to 
make tropical cruising a delight —as 
well as the informal, personal type of 
service so carefully maintained for 
your enjoyment as a guest of the Great 
White Fleet. 


HAVANA, JAMAICA, B. W. |., PANAMA 
CANAL, COSTA RICA... . 17 DAYS 


Every Thursday. Ample time to ¢ 
inspect Panama Canal. Opportun- 1 75 u 
ity for thrilling rail trip from Port Pp 
Limon to San Jose, Costa Rica’s mountain capital. 


JAMAICA, B.W.1., COLOMBIA, SO. AM., 
PANAMA CANAL ... . . 18 DAYS 


Every Saturda La vg Kings- § 
ton, Jamaica, bw ristobal, 1 5 u 
a Zone and ohn ports in P 

colombia, South America—Cartagena, Puerto Colom- 


on (Barranquilla) and Santa Marta. 


ALL EXPENSE JAMAICA TOUR .11 DAYS 


Every Saturday. Including ac- $125 
up 


commedations at _ Myrtle Bank 
tour of the city ‘os the famous Castleton Gardens. 


GREAT 
WHITE 
San Francisco. FLEET 


For information, literature or reservations apply 
any Authorized Travel Agency or United Fruit Co. 


Similar 
“Guest Cruises” 
from 
New Orleans, 
Los Angeies 
and 


Pier. 3, North River or 338 Fifth Ave., New York. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 














THE INSTRUCTOR 69 


A Test on Crop 


Production 
(Continued from page 50) 


24. Sugar-beet culture in the 
United States, although not compet- 
ing to any great extent with that in 
European countries, shows an in- 
crease in __.._. areas, for example, 
in the state of ___. 

25. The long stretch of Atlantic 
coastal lands, from Maine to Florida, 
is ideal for the successive seasonal 
production of _.:. crops such as 

—------- Deemer nnnenan9  mneennnenmang  eannn--n=-==9 
and _......_., chiefly because of the 
three following reasons: 

26. An outstanding area for raising 
white, or Irish, potatoes in the United 
States is in the _______. Valley in the 

ialnih section of the state of Maine, 
for the three following reasons: 

27. The sweet potato is grown ex- 
tensively on the » where these 
three conditions are favorable: 

28. Among the states leading in 


apple growing are -....... —.--- , 
a. 
—— . are among 


our best foreign customers for apples. 

30. In 1933 the state of — 
raised about 85 per cent of the total 
United States crop of grapes. 

31. Large quantities of 
grapes are dried as 

32. Increased demand has enabled 
this country to exceed all others in 
the production of citrus fruts, with 
the state of _.._. leading in grow- 
_ a and , and the 
state of ____._. in growing - 

33. In recent years there has been 
remarkable progress in the fruit and 
vegetable canning and preserving in- 
dustry, so today we can buy in our 
stores such foods as _.....___., 

— Pe from Califor- 
nia; __. , and : 
from Washington and Oregon; 

from Maryland; _._.__ and 
from Wisconsin; and 
from southwestern Maine. 

34. Culls of many kinds of fruits 


I icicineiintt onan rT 
are often used for making —. or 
mM, . is the largest single 


canning center in the United States. 
36. The southern part of the Great 
Valley of California and the Imperial 
Valley are ideal for the drying of 
fruits such as Pata 
— ee "hesause of the 
three following reasons: 
37. English walnuts and almonds 
are products of the —_. 


------- -e 


Key to TEst 


1. a. large areas of land that is 
fairly level, and hence easy to 
cultivate 
b. many types of soils 
c. large areas of suitable farm- 
lands extending through sever- 
al degrees of latitude, thereby 
affording a variety of growing 
seasons 
d. sufficient precipitation in 
about one half of the United 
States 
e. border lands where dry farm- 
ing can be carried on 
f. abundance of water in the 
mountain regions that can be 
stored for the irrigation of the 
valleys 

(Continued on page 70) 









sletic THROUGH 
CANADA’S 
ROCKIES & 








Green in comfort over explorers’ trails to vacation lands in 
Canada’s Rockies and on the Pacific Coast—along rivers and 
lakes, once the highways of voyageur and coureur de bois, across 
vast prairies—through Mountain fastnesses. Enjoy, in comfort and 
luxury, what these pioneers braved untold hardships to attain. 

On to Jasper National Park. Stay at delightful Jasper Park Lodge 
...» or at other attractive hotels in the vicinity. Scale mountain 
peaks—ride trail—hike—play golf on a championship course—swim 
—fish—motor. 

Follow on through the towering Rockies—where peaks bear names 
emblazoned in history—to Vancouver—Victoria—go north to Prince 
Rupert by steamer on the sheltered fjords of the Pacific-——and to 
Alaska, ‘“‘America’s last frontier.” See quaint places——Kitwanga— 
totem poles—tiny fishing villages and the modern cities of the West 
Coast—all in one vacation. 

Canadian National will also speed you to Ontario’s highlands— 
romantic French Quebec—the Maritimes, where history was in the 
making before the landing of the Pilgrims. 

Make your vacation combine pleasure and education. 

Write or call at any Canadian National office for illustrated 


Prepaid 7-day 
Stopover at 
Jasper Park Lodge 


5 47 50 booklets and information. Low summer fares. 
(Pp 











Canapian NaTionaL 
To Exerywhete x Canada. 


BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, Me. 8ST. PAUL 
186 Tremont St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 83 East Fifth St. 
BUFFALO DULUTH NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
420 Main St. 428 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth Ave. 648 Market 8t. 922 15th St. N.W. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE LONDON, Eng. 
4 So. Michigan Blvd. 705 Walnut St. 1500 Chestnut St. 1329 Fourth Ave. 17-19 Cockspur St. 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS PARIS, FRANCE 


49 E. Fourth 8t. 607 So. Grand Ave. 355 Fifth Ave. 314 No. Broadway 1 rue Seribe 
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IRELAND 


on the road 
sto Europe 
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y°*""40 MATTER what your travel whims may be, Ireland will 
4 é satisfy them. Take an equal part of history, mix generously 
4 ¢ with sporting events, add glorious scenery, fun and adven- 
&aaee4 ture, and you have your Irish trip made to your choice. @ 
Indulge in a dozen and one kinds of sports—fishing, racing, hunting, 
shooting and golf, and see that great annual event the Royal Dublin 
Horse Show. ¢ History and beauty crowd you at every turn in all 
four provinces, Ulster, Munster, Leinster and Connaught. e Visit 
Youghal where Sir Walter Raleigh was Mayor; roam the Duncannon 
countryside rich in the traditions of the sainted Patrick and see his 
burial place at Downpatrick. ¢ Glendalough, Parknasilla, Killarney, 
Portrush and the Glens of Antrim, each will reward you with glamour, 
dazzling villages, and hauntingly beautiful landscapes, all filled with 
open-hearted hospitality. ¢ Direct steamship services to Cobh, Galway 
and Moville. ¢ For itineraries, literature, maps, etc. write Dept. F. 


T.R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc- 
and GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS of Ireland 
. OF your own tourist agent 


: Stes a 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York . . 


NNO 














Our Timber Crop 


(Continued from page 49) 


J. Original dramatizations (to be 
worked out). 
VI. Correlations. 
A. History. 
1. William I, Norman English 
king, enacted laws for the pro- 
tection of forests. 
2. The Charta de Foresta, an 
English charter issued in 1217, 
set forth the rights of king and 
common people to the use of 
forests. 
3. Forests of the Pilgrims in 
1620. 
4. U.S. Government started for- 
estry work in 1876. 
§. Historical trees. 
B. Language. 
1. Oral reports and themes. 
a) Longest-lived trees, short- 
est-lived, most valuable. 
b) How trees eat, drink, and 
sleep. 
2. Written outlines and themes. 
3. Vocabulary additions. 
C. Geography. 
1. Make zone map of common 


trees of the temperate and torrid . 


zones. 

2. Locate the great forests of 

the United States on zone map. 
D. Arithmetic. 

1. How lumber is measured. 


2. Figure amount of lumber 
needed for boxes, etc. 


A Test on Crop 


Production 
(Continued from page 69) 


2. a. high fertility of prairie soils 
b. large areas of fairly level 
land 
c. a growing season of at least 
three months 
d. enough rain for good growth, 
followed by a drier harvest 
season 

3. North Dakota, Kansas, Wash- 
ington 

4. Kansas City, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Minneapolis 

5. Minneapolis, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Seattle 

6. New York; Galveston; Port- 
land, Ore.; Portland, Me. 

7. The United States, Canada, 
Argentina, Australia 

8. Great Britain 

9. macaroni 

10. North Central 
a. twenty to sixty inches of 
precipitation 
b. rich prairie soils 
c. warm days and nights 
d. a growing season of at least 
four and one-half months 
e. drier ripening and harvesting 
season 

11. feed livestock; it is bulky and 
soon spoils 

12. cotton, tobacco 

13. southern; Texas; one third 

14. a. easily worked prairie or al- 
luvial soils 
b. hot summers 
c. a frostless season of at least 
seven months 
d. at least twenty-five inches 
of rain with drier ripening and 
harvesting season 

(Continued on page 86) 








FURNESS 
lo South /netiea 


Instead of the usual humdrum va- 
cation, do something really worth- 
while this Summer .. . cruise to 
South America and see a thrilling 
cross-section of the gloriously excit- 
ing “East Coast” with its sparkling 
cities and brilliant countryside. 


By all means choose Furness—on a 
long voyage particularly you'll ap- 
preciate the high standards of ser- 
vice, cuisine and seamanship that 
are all such an important part of the 
Furness tradition. 


In’ as little time as forty-one days 
you visit Brazil, Uruguay and Argen- 
tina with eleven days ashore—in- 
cluding four days in Buenos Aires, 
two days in Rio de Janeiro and 
Santos, a day each in Montevideo, 
Sao Paulo, and Trinidad. Extremely 
low rates cover all expenses— 
hotels, meals and complete program 
of sightseeing and entertainment. 


Your ship for the entire cruise is one 
of the famous “Four Princes,” bril- 
liant new motorships providing a 
speedy, luxurious voyage. All ac- 


commodations FIRST CLASS. 


FURNE SS Prince LINE 


“NORTHERN PRINCE” 
“SOUTHERN PRINCE” 





¥/7) “WESTERN PRINCE” 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings every fortnight from New York, with cail at 
Trinidad on return voyage. Reservations and litera- 
ture at authorized tourist agents or FURNESS 
PRINCE LINE, 34 Whitehall St., (where Broadway 
begins) or 565 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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RELIEVE ACID The Dreamland Trail 


(Continued from page 38) 


INDIGESTION | vz2x.c-2- 
I’m as happy as can be, 


HARSH, RAW For painting roses falls to me. 
WITHOUT ALKALIES! YELLOW spirit (bowing)— 
I’m the happy little fellow 
[=| MillionsHaveFound That paints the daffodils bright 
a - yellow. 
Faster, Surer Relief ARTIStT—Now, my faithful work- 
In New-Type Mint Jers, make ready a rainbow for to- 


EARTBURN is distress» |Morrow night at sunset. (Lively 
ing. But there’s no | music.) | Good-by, all. (Spirits 





2 or Sy wre 














poy Fy Fae ah ee wave and smile as they leave stage.) 
torelieve a sour stomach, KEEPER—What do I hear? Some 
orafter-eating distress. : all 
Strong, water-soluble sound like water splashing! 
diane _tikalion taken ~) es ARCHER—It's a oe 
may. ge the stomach juices completely— i i % i 
slowing up digestion instead of b ciping it. coming this way. Wake the little 


The new, advanced, most effective and safe |travelers! They must not get wet. 
i S con- 


relief for acid stomach is TUMS. TUMS ca (The Keeper wakes Papooses and, to 
aed this cand Ay An nays a music of “Dreamland Trail,” hurries 
usual antacid soluble only in the presence of | them off stage. To music of “Call- 
acid. When the excess acid in the stomach is | ing the Flowers,’ Raindrops enter 
neutralized, the remainder passes on undis- |’”8 were, ? 
solved and inert. No danger of alkalosis or | patter about stage, then assemble, 


kieey pomoaing fom TY > and sing “Calling the Flowers.”) <A 
tressed, Fat them just like ¢ candy. You'll be fine shower, Artist. 

grateful for the wonderful relief. 10c a roll at ARTIst—Yes, indeed, Archer. I 
li di ti S carrier package, . — ’ 
Saageee. sem ony don’t think it is over yet! 


1985 Calendar - Thermometer, beautifully de- 
ARCHER—Humph! Here comes 





in colors and gold Also samples 


SNe Lewis 66.7 Boot Bebe Se Louie Mo, old North Wind this minute! I think 


Pil get out of the cold. 
(Archer exits. North Wind is 
heard blustering outside. Enters to 
ANTACID... music of “Stormy Weather.” He 


NOTALAXATIVE oo | HANDY TO CARRY blows and puff s about stage, finally 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable : 
Laxative MM (Nature's Remedy). Only 2¢cente, WR | COming to center front.) 


NORTH WIND—I never can catch 
that Archer! I don’t seem to have 
any friends—except the Snow Men! 
(Turning.) Ah! Here are some 
Raindrops! Watch me catch them. 
(Begins his blustering, and Raindrops 
run off stage.) Now—they got 

away! I wanted to freeze them into 
icicles!’ Ill call my Snow Men and 
we'll have a merry revel! (Takes 


whistle from pocket and blows thin 
help keep blast. Music of “Stormy Weather” 


oot : repeated, slowly and monotonously. 
at p up ils neat Two Snow Men make slow, stiff en- 


oo 














3601 htichigan ‘Dept. 61%, Chicago 








trance. They come solemnly to front 


<t and clean and bow to audience, then to North | “Chiidren no longer puzzle over this for the small cost of a very few 
Wind.) Humph! Where are the 





others? their own versions of work copied off cents per 100 copies! 

FIRST SNOW MAN—AIl gone! : . _ : 

SNOW MEN (together) —We're blackboards. Here’s their seatwork Vivid marches along with the new 
going to melt! test, their home-work assignment, trends in educational methods. 





NORTH WIND—Going to melt? 
What for, pray? (They shake | right before them —an exact, quick For the teacher who is stomed 


heads.) Tell me—is it summer? ’ P 
(They nod dismally.) Are you sure? | COPY of whatever master material we to prepare lessons at , there is 


M AIL cou PON BELOW cn rt, age want to duplicate, It’s certainly vivid.” the small portable Vivid Dupli-Kit 


a a es bere then? Hurry away to the ($15.00). For classroom work, there 
ein of Gam tes oo Gast, . North Pole! Shut yourselves in tight! ; F = : : 
daily record of personal appearance. The | Y0u're the only patterns I have for is the larger Vivid Junior Duplicator 
coupon brings as many as you need. If you | Next year’s snow men. Hurry! (As at left ($40.00)* with its exclusive 
Dupli-Pad features. Undoubtedly 





would like a Home Shine Kit for yourown |Snow Men exit, North Wind comes 
use, enclose 30¢ (cash or stamps) with the |/o center front.) Here I go with 
coupon. Contains handy dauber, polisher, and them! (Blows about stage and final- 
large tin of quality paste. But whether you ly exits. To music of “The Meadow 


want the Kit or not, be sure to get your sup- Lark.” Mothe Bird t t “4 
ply of the Charts, ‘They're absolutely free. | [<7 Mover of Bires emer le to 


you'll want to know more about these. 
So mail the coupon below for interest- 



































quicstitieeneie follow her. They take center stage , ing descriptive booklets. 
& cent Genii and sing “The Meadow Lark.” ) Thus—in the words of a teacher— deal — 
— Me " MOTHER OF BIRDs (seating ber- | the Vivid Duplicator lives up to its 
: enon in. i ene s | self)—Come, little friends, sit here 
' beside me. (They sit at her feet.) | name. tise areas mera an 
t Please send me free. ... Neatness Charts. ... Sing for me! (Friends of Birds sing ee _ VIVID Division; 701 E. Washington Street 
: Please send me the HomeShine Kit. I enclose 30¢ “The Robin.”) Company is coming! Exactly what does Vivid do? Vivid Syracuse, New York. (Dept. 1-4) 
© iia ascsinenneucannmbediaee The Sunbeam and the Perfume Keep- h a — Gentlemen: Please tell me how other schools have 
DMNA ivisasssieeseiuneabnaindan tend er have promised to come to see you Re eee eee 
De a a ere today. sketches and tracings. It reproduces ame 
: GS vctienawancekaswde de BWBAGs ccc vce cece (To music of “Water Lilies,” the ‘ ' 
: 2IN 1-SHINOLA-BIXBY’S Sunbeam enters. She flits about stage | 8 different colors, It requires no elab- 
: SHOE POLISHES nate fae i 
te (Continued om page 72) orate preparation , , , And it does all 
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A 9-DAY CRUISE 


mu OQ ALL-EXPENSES O toe Wau 
GLACIER berth grad muaale $845 AND uP 300 feet high 





on boat included -except at Skagway 


THOUSAND miles of smooth sail- 

ing toward the Midnight Sun— 
from Vancouver, Victoria or Seattle, to 
historic Skagway! A cruise through 
sheltered waters into a vast realm, all 
strangely new and bizarre! .. .. Awe- 
inspiring Taku Glacier. Frontier towns, 
mysterious fjords, Indian villages, 
fantastic totem poles, gold mines, 
salmon fisheries—gardens where flowers 
bloom to twice their normal size. 


Adventuring northward on modern 
ships, you play fascinating deck games, 
dine excellently, dance to good music, 
meet delightful people. ... You go 
ashore to sightsee or barter for furs 
and ecurios—at Prince Rupert, Ketchi- 
kan, Wrangell, Juneau. Skagway lures 
you to its scenes of Gold Rush days. In 
the 36 hours’ stay at Skagway, you have 
time to go by rail over the *‘ Trail of ’98’’ 
to Lake Bennett and West Taku Arm. 


Convenient Service to Skagway with 
frequent sailings from Vancouver each 
week, at season’s height, by luxurious 
steamers—the Canadian Pacific S8. S. 
**Prineess Louise’’, ‘‘Princess Char- 
lotte’’ and ‘‘ Princess Alice’’ ; the Cana- 
dian National 8.8. ‘‘Prinee George’’ 
and ‘‘Prince Rupert’’. Low tourist 
fares to Pacific coast ports. Include the 
Canadian Rockies in your itinerary. 


Special 101/e-Day Cruises to Alaska—$100 up 
All expenses included except at Skagway 


To Skagway via Sitka, by S. S. “Prince Robert”, from Vancouver, June 28, July 12, July 26, Aug. 9 
To Skagway, Alaska, by S. S. “Princess Charlotte”, from Vancouver, July 31, returning via Sitka. 


Ask for illustrated folders. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


MON TREAL— Windsor Station 
NEW rorx—M ve, at 44th Street 
PHILADELPHIA—1500 D ‘Locust Street 
BOsSTON—405 Boylston Street 
cntcaco—71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO—152 Geary Street 





WRANGFLL—A FRONTIER TOWN 





FLOWERS IN SKAGWAY 





BECK GAMES AND OTHER DIVERSIONS 


Make this your ‘‘ Alaska’’ Summer. 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 
NEW york—673 Fifth Avenue | 
PHILADELPHIA—1500 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON—186 Tremont Street \ 
cnicaco—4 South Michi Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO— 4648 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—607 South Grand Ave. LOS ANGELES—621 South Grand Ave. 
SEATTLE—1329 Fourth Ave. SEATTLE—1320 Fourth Ave. 


And Offices and Agencies throughout the United States 





- fume! 





The Dreamland Trail 


(Continued from page 71) 


on tiptoe, darting here and there in 
time to music, then, coming to front, 
speaks.) 

SUNBEAM— 

I’m the shining sunbeam of the 
lovely Dreamland Trail, 
Flitting like a wandering ca- 
ress 
Where are stored the treasures 
that make earth a fairy 
bower— 
Fairy Sunbeam’s 
you ll confess. 

MOTHER OF BIRDS—Stay with us, 
Sunbeam. We enjoy your warmth. 
(Sunbeam joins group.) 

(Perfume Keeper enters and walks 
to front. Stands, bead on side, look- 
ing at Friends of Birds.) 

SUNBEAM—Perfume Keeper, these 
little folks are great friends of the 
birds and flowers. Tell them who 
you are. 

PERFUME KEEPER— 

Oh, I am the perfume keeper— 
A most fragrant task, you'll 
agree; 
For all the lilies and roses 
Leave their sweet perfume 
with me! 

(Bell rings softly off stage.) Do 
you know why that bell rings? "Tis 
to call all the flower buds out of their 
soft, green wrappings. (Bell rings 
again, followed by soft music.) The 
flower buds are unfolding. Now I 
must hurry away, to scatter per- 
Good-by. (Exit. Perfume 


needed, 


Kee per.) 

ALL—Good-by! 

MOTHER OF BIRDs—Listen, my 
children, to the story of the Dream- 
land Trail where the secrets of nature 
are kept: 

Safe by the Dreamland Trail, 

Secrets of nature dwell— 

Hidden away, happy to stay, 

Dreaming of making the sum- 
mer gay— 

Secrets, secrets—safe by the 

Dreamland Trail. 

(On the last line, Keeper of Trail 
and Papooses enter and take places at 
left front.) 

Out of the Dreamland Trail, 

Bringing you sunshine gay, 

Such a surprise gladdens our eyes— 

Makes us rejoice in the light 
of the day— 

Secrets, secrets—out of the Dream- 

land Trail. 

(On last line, Artist and Spirits 
enter and take places at right front, 
followed by Archer, who advances to 
left center.) 

Along the Dreamland Trail, 

Many the things to see! 
If you peep in, wonders begin— 
Of secrets, secrets—there by the 
Dreamland Trail. 

(On last line, North Wind and 
Snow Men enter and take places at 
left back. Raindrops run in to right 
and left and Perfume Keeper takes 
place at center front. Music of 
“Dreamland Trail” is beard.) 

ARCHER (stepping forward)— 
What, ho! I hear sweet music. It is 
“Dreamland Trail.” Let us all sing it, 
and then we must start down the 
Trail. (All sing the song, and then, 
to music, which gradually becomes 
softer and softer, Archer leads the 
entire group off the stage.) 
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Entertainment Books 


The Last Day of School in the 
Primary Grades 





By Noel Fiaurier. An all- 
round guide to a successful 
closing day entértainment. 
Contains: 43 Recitations; 6 
Welcome Numbers ; 12 Songs ; 
10 Dialogues and Plays; 12 
Rhymed Specialties ; 4 Dram- 
atized Stories; 5 Seasonal 
Novelties; 7 Dances and 
Drills; 4 Closing Selections, 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


The Children’s Own Play Book 


By Lenore K. Dolan. A 
collection of twenty-eight 
plays of an unusual char- 
acter. All are suitable for 
presentation at any time 
and on any stage. For all 
grades. e plays are 
based, in a very interesting 
and attractive manner, on 
Literature, History, Art, 
Nature, Travel, Good Man- 


























ners, Safety, Patriotism, 
Better Speech, Thrift, Ath- 
| PAINE PUBLISHING | letics, Health, Mythology. 
| Price, 50 cents, postpaid, 
The Good Health Treasure Book 


By Lenore K. Dolan. A 
collection of 15 dialogues 
and plays, 17 novelties, 
stunts, drills, and panto- 
mimes, 16 recitations, and 
10 songs teaching the way 
to health. Plenty of mate. 
rial for all grades and for 
both boys and girls. Health 
Programs will be easy to 
plan with this book on your 
desk. It will make the 
study of Health and Hygiene 
both recreational and educa- 
tional. 136 pages. Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 

~ By Grace B. Faxon. The first 
part is devoted to a collection of 
pieces to speak consisting of the 
cleverest, most childlike verses im- 
aginable. The second part contains 
18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the of “The 
Pied Piper” which ‘is suited to any 
general program. Some of the 
plays “act” fifteen minutes and in 
them the children represent flowers, 
dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and 
fairy tale characters, and grown persons. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides 
abundant material for Easter, Arbor 
Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s 
Day, Peace Day, New Year’s, Valen- 
tine Day, and Longfellow’s Birth- 
day. The material consists of quo- 
tations, recitations, verses for fa- 
miliar tunes, music, drills, dances, 

es, and plays. Also direc- 
tions for setting up a Maypole with 
diagrams for winding the pole and 
for dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Closing Day Exercises—For All Grades 


Grace B. Faxon. E teacher 




















Ry 

will find this book inval when 
five consisting of exercises for speci- 
fied grade groups, but thie matefial 
may be interchanged as desired. 
The other three parts include speci- 

plays. Nearly 200 selections in all, many of 

which are usable at any time during the year. 

Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


pVencises| Preparing a program fot the last 
meee | day of school. The contents are 
ise 
Be 
&= = 
men parts for graduation (actually 
written by graduates), suggestive 
WILD FLOWERS, 2o2ks.¢sturss 
Plates, Seeds, 
Films. Sampleliterature 10c. *wiid er Pres- 


arranged in eight parts, the first 
programs for closing day in all grades, and 
ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 
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VIKING 
VOYAGES 
and 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 


SWEDEN * NORWAY * DENMARK 


There’s peace in the North Countries 
— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
history. You are also benefited by 
favorable exchange rates. So make it 
Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS-LONG andSHORT 


21 days or longer leaving you ample 
‘time for visiting Scandinavia. These 
voyages make an ideal concentrated 
vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


33 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 12 

including Sweden, Norway and the 
Fjords of Norway. See the North Cape 
and the Midnight Sun. Cabin rates 
from $370 .. Tourist rates from $285. 


42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 


Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 
land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $450. 


33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful 
M. & GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 


visiting the lovely Fjord Country of 
Norway, Sweden, romantic Visby, Fin- 
land, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $340. 


Go Viking this year and of course 
on a gleaming white Viking ship. 
Suggestions for itineraries without 
obligation for individual tours of 
Scandinavia and the Continent. 










Ask for particulars and illustrated litera- 
ture from your own Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., New York 
in all Cities 





Ni 
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A Colorado Vacation 


for LESS than $100 


HE entire cost of a 10-day trip to cool, scenic 
Colorado is less than $100 from points in the 
Central States. Total expense from St. 
Louis, based upon present round trip fare, is 
only $89. 
First class hotel accommodations and liberal 
allowances for all expenses. Scenic trips include: 


3-day auto circle tour through Recky Moun- 
tain National Park, with stopovers at Estes 
Park and Grand Lake. 

Auto trip to Echo Lake and the summit of 
Mount Evans (14,260 ft. elevation)—one of 
the most beautiful mountain drives in the 
world. 

Auto trip through the famed Colorade 
Springs Region and to the summit of 
Pikes Peak (elevation 14,110 ft.). 


Send the coupon for free literature and the sug- 
gestions of 12 Denver teachers on “Worthwhile 
Things to See in Denver.” Also itemized cost 
of a vacation from your location suited to your 
individual desires. Send the coupon today. 


Mail this Coupon 


Send me free literature about a Colorado 
vacation. 








City and State 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TOURS 
1730 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO 





| 
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A Vocabulary Test 


(Continued from page 50) 


§. That which is vibrant is (trem- 
bling, jerking, vaulting). 

6. One who is ironical (says one 
thing and means another, has great 
will power, has great strength). 

7. A thing which is inexplicable 
(is unnecessary, is inexcusable, can- 
not be explained). 

8. Annihilated means (destroyed, 
encouraged, amplified) . 

9. Verity means (truth, unwilling- 
ness, dissatisfaction)’. 

10. One who has strong sinews has 
(good muscles, a strong mind, power- 
ful lungs). 


Part IV 


1. Gravity means (seriousness, 
anxiety, kindness) . 

2. That which is sinister is (good, 
dangerous, evil). 

3. A venerable person is one 
worthy of honor because of (wealth, 
advanced age, kind disposition). 

4. Felicity means (sorrow, happi- 
ness, friendship). 

§. If a thing is tangible, it is (real, 
interesting, unpleasant). 

6. An epic is a (poem set to music, 
story written to be acted, narrative 
tale). 

7. To be encompassed means to be 
(defeated, surrounded, encouraged). 

8. To recompense means to (ad- 
vise, repay, assist). 

9. That which is inaudible (can- 
not be heard, is unconquerable, is in- 
consistent). 

10. A scabbard is a (ghost, measure 
of length, sheath for a sword). 


Part V 


1. One who is apprehensive is 
(dangerous, fearful of what may be 
coming, excited). 

2. An apparition is (an act of 
kindness, a ghost, a business partner). 

3. A cravat is a (necktie, coward, 
piece of money). 

4. To relinquish means to (give 
up, respond, retreat). 

5. If a person is subtle, he is (kind, 
indifferent, shrewd). 

6. That which is plastic is (un- 
changeable, beautiful, capable of be- 
ing molded). 

7. Affability means (that which is 
allowable, pleasant behavior, the 
affirmative). 

8. Plaintive means (sorrowful, 
peaceful, progressive). 

9. An adversary is (a friend, a 
fortune, an enemy). 

10. That which is copious is (pro- 
gressive, abundant, submissive). 


Key To TEst 
Part I 


. one who lives in seclusion 
- loud applause 

. protest 

. pertaining to the sea 

too soon 

remain alive 

a punishment 

. ill will 

rebel 

angered 


SY eENAvreyNe 


_ 


Part Il 
. damage 
. union 
(Continued on page 74) 
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For the restive, world-jaded modern soul there exists a cure 
... Brittany, “the Ancient Land” that does not change with 
time . . . for men have loved these wave-washed shores 
eternally w Thatched cottage, feudal castle, tall church and 
lone calvaire, the bustle of the market with its storied 
custumes, the solemn tapers of the pardom, music of 
biniou and bagpipe like the seabirds’ calling, steep little 
streets that Anne de Bretagne might have climbed, /a reine en 
sabots ...all these are Brittany w Start at St. Malo of the 
corsairs, high on its wave-borne rock and watch Jacques 
Cartier sail into the sunset to find a New World... Dinan 
of the lacework balconies, where du Guesclin was born.. - 
at Quimper of the pottery, and a Gothic Cathedral to givea 
cynic faith... at Carnac, where the Druids left their dol- 
mens and their menhir.. . at Guingamp, where the Pardon 
of the Poor brings all the countryside in bravest finery to 
honor St. Yves in July .. . Dinard with its perfect halfmoon 
beach and chic Casino, La Baule of the golden sands and 
Rotheneuf-en-Paramé, where the sun always shines over 
an emerald sea W Why not let your local travel agent 
plan your tour of the land of heart’s desire this summer? 


THE RAILWAYS OF 


FRANCE 


610 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





First-class, indsvid- 
ual, railway sleep- 
ing compartment 








RE 3 
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ook Whit... 





for “Your Vacation 


To 

YELLOWSTONE PARK 
RAINIER PARK 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Mt. Baker, 
Olympic Peninsula, British Columbia 


CALIFORNIA 
ALASKA CRUISES 
DUDE RANCHES 
ESCORTED TOURS 


National Parks, Colorado Rockies, 
Alaska, California 


Deavel by ye it AIR-CONDITIONED Comfort 


With Northern Pacific’s roller-bearing NORTH COAST LIMITED 
completely air-conditioned, travel in the Northwest this summer will be 
most pleasurable. If you are considering a trip West (or East, if you 
live in the West), send for literature and information on very low summer 
excursion fares from your city. A letter or 
coupon will bring prompt response. Address 





E. E. NELSON 





essssese 743 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


I'm considering a trip to, 








and prefer (Individual) (Escorted) tour. 


< ) I plan to attend Denver N. E. A. Convention and 
wish to include 





< ) Send me data on summer school at__—__ 








NAME 
ADDRESS 
(If student, state grade) 




















A Vocabulary Test 


(Continued from page 73) 


. circumference 
. set on fire 
wonderful 

. thoughtful 

. drowsiness 

. weird 

. Starting power 
. irregular 


Part III 


crooked 

. confused 

. fragrant 

. circular motions 

. trembling 

. says one thing and means an- 
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. cannot be explained 
. destroyed 

. truth 

good muscles 


Part IV 


. seriousness 

. evil 

. advanced age 

. happiness 

real 

. narrative tale 

. surrounded 

repay 

. cannot be heard 

. sheath for a sword 


Part V 


. fearful of what may be coming 
. a ghost 

. necktie 

give up 

shrewd 

. capable of being molded 

. pleasant behavior 

. sorrowful 

. an enemy 

. abundant 


~- 
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Keepers of the Great 


American Zoo 
(Continued from page 40) 


The Biological Survey has a large 
number of nontechnical publications 
useful in schools. Write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., for free Price List No. 39 on 
“Birds and Wild Animals.” This 
lists many publications you may 
wish to order for frequent use in 
your nature study classes. 

Among the most popular Survey 
publications, which you may order 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, are the following. 

“Fifty Common Birds of Farm 
and Orchard” (colored illustrations) 
25 cents. 

“How to Attract Birds in North- 
eastern United States,” 5 cents. 

“How to Attract Birds in North- 
western United States,” 5 cents. 

“How to Attract Birds in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States,” 5 cents. 

“How to Attract Birds in the 
East Central States,” 5 cents. 

Single copies of a number of 
bulletins, which you may order from 
the Office of Information, U.S. De- 


‘partment of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D.C., are supplied free to 
teachers. 
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FROM NEW ORLEANS 


Sail on a fast new steamer to gay foreign 
lands. Visit Havana, Cuba, Cristobal and 
Colon, twin cities of the Panama Canal; La 
Ceiba, Honduras and Puerto Cabezas, Nic- 
aragua. Comprehensive sightseeing trips 
arranged at lowest costs. Sailings each 
Wednesday. 


MEXICO CITY, via Vera Cruz. All Expense 
12 Day Sea and Rail Trip $125.00. Sailings 
fortnightly (Fridays) from New Orleans. 


Write F. G. PRAT, Traffic Mgr. for 
Folder, or your local tourist agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT 
& STEAMSHIP CoO. 


NEW ORLEANS 





HELP Want 


in INSTITUTIONS 
& HOSPITALS 
& EXPERIENCED. All 


MALE & FEMALE INEXPERIENCED le 
kinds of Pesitions oy ay Srorrere rite now enclosing 
stamp. Scharf Bureau, . 4-A-91, 45H. abth St. New York. 











“Trade winds fan Hawaiicool the year’round” 





A modern palace in a setting 
of tropical loveliness. Smart 
pleasure-seekers from all over 
the world finding here their 
Utopia... where spring never 
plays truant. Famous Waikiki 
Beach just over the doorsill, 
with sunny days of youthful 
sports and languorous, balmy 
evenings of Island entertain- 
ment under the South-Sea stars. 
Life is lived as it should be...at 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel .. . 
beautifully, flawlessly, econom 
ically. Extremely modest rates. 


Royal Hawaiian Ftotel 


on the beach at Waikiki 
ARTHUR BENAGLIA, Managing Director 
For information, reservations, and literature, kindly 
communicate with— 
MATSON LINE 

NewYork,535 -SthA vo Genge SEU iat i ve. 
SanFranciaco,215MarketSt.- 723 W .7thSt. 
Seattle, 814 Second Ave. - Portland, 327S.W.Pine St. 
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10,000 MILES VISITING 
SWEDEN © POLAND RUSSIA 


TRANSATUANTIC steamers—frequent sail- 
ings. Excellent accommodations—all deck 
sports — swimming pool — sun bathing — 
interesting sightseeing tours. 

ARCTIC CIRCLE TOURS—8 DAYS 

(optional) 

Rail fares—hotels—meals $ a 
—excursions leaving from Hel- 

singfors, visiting Hoapamaki— 

Sodankyla — lvalo—Kolttakongas —to the 
Arctic Ocean. Lapp Villoges—Midnight Sun— 
Bathe in the Arctic Ocean—one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive tours ever offered. 
See your local travel agent or write 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Moore & McCormack Co.,inc.,Genl. Agts. 
5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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You’Lt remember Maine! 
There is everything for every 
one. 22,000 miles of fine 
motor roads. Low-priced, 
overnight accommodations. 





Luxurious hotels and camps. 
Wilderness next-door to civi- 
lization. Mountains. Seashore. 
Lakes. Sailing, swimming, fish- 
ing in fresh and salt water. 





. — om ’ a - 
Golf. Tennis. Riding. Hiking. 
Comfortable days. Students and 
teacher organizations find ex- 
cellent, reasonable accommo- 
dations in Maine for an entire 
summer! Mail coupon today. 








MAINE HOSPITALITY SERVICE 
232 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


Send me a free Official Va- 
cation Pamphlet — showing 
Maine fully photographed; 
Maine vacations. 


describing 
Name 





Street 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


An Objective Test 
on South America 


(Continued from page 34) 


4. South America contains the 
(second largest, largest) river system 
in the world. 

5. South America has 
few) large lakes. 

6. The Gulf of Guayaquil indents 
the coast of (Peru, Ecuador). 

7. Most of South America lies 
(north, south) of the equator. 


(many, 


V. Fill each blank with the correct 
word. 

1. A gem for which Colombia is 
famous is the _______. 

2. Titicaca is the largest __ 
in South America. 


3. _...... is the principal crop 
produced in Argentina. 
4... is often called the 


“mountain republic.” 

5. Of the South American repub- 
lics, Brazil alone was first settled by 
the 

6. Peru borders on the 
Ocean. 





VI. Underline the word or group of 
words which answers each question. 
1. What causes the volume of 
water that forms the Amazon River? 
a. a large lake in the Andes 
Mountains 
b. the trade winds blowing 
from the shores of Africa across 
the Atlantic 
c. numerous heavy rainfalls 
2. What name is given the great 
plains of Venezuela? 
a. quebracho 
b. llamas 
c. llanos 
3. From what tree does our choc- 
olate come? 
a. cacao 
b. coca 
c. cinchona 
4. To whom does Tierra del Fuego 
belong? 
a. Chile 
b. Argentina 
c. Chile and Argentina 
5. What country borders both 
upon the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean? 
a. Brazil 
b. Colombia 


c. Venezuela 


Key To Test 


I. 1. F & 7 ‘a FF 16. F 
a 7. F 12. F 7. TF 
he ie 1 ee 18. F 
4. T ces ts eee 
. ¥ 10. F 15. T 20. T 

II. 1. llamas 5. the Gran 
2. Buenos Chaco 

Aires 6. cinchona tree 
3. Sao Paulo 7. nitrates 
4. Amazon 8. the Guianas 
Ill. 1. e 4. j 7.d 10.8 
ma a 8. f 
3. a 6.h 9. b 
IV. 1. second highest 5. few 
2. Spanish 6. Ecuador 
3. regular 7. south 
4. largest 

V. 1. emerald 4. Bolivia 
2. lake 5. Portuguese 
3. wheat 6. Pacific 

VI. lec 3. a 5. b 

, oe 4.¢ 
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NOW, CLASS, WE JUST CAN'T 
GO ON THIS WAY. THIS IS THE 
POOREST HYGIENE REPORT IVE 
EVER HAD. NOW, YOU MUST 
MAKE UP YOUR MINDS TO TIDY 
UP A BIT AND KEEP HANDS 
CLEANER... VIRGINIA BROWN, 
COME HERE 
































NOW, VIRGINIA, YOU'RE THE 
HYGIENE MONITOR WHAT'S 
THE TROUBLE ? WHY DOES 
THE CLASS FALL DOWN SO 
IN CLEANLINESS ? 





W-E-LL, MISS HENRY, 
THEY JUST DON'T 
LIKE TO WASH — 

SPECIALLY THE BOYS 





—_—_ 











A BIT OF ADVICE 











LL TRY YOUR CLEAN HANDS 
CONTEST IDEA. | KNOW THAT 
MANY OF THE COLDS START 
WITH GERMS ON DIRTY HANDS 


(IT WORKED LIKE MAGIC 
FOR ME —AND THE 
CHILDREN 

LOVE IT 


















A MONTH LATER 








WELL,CLASS, I'M SO PLEASED WITH 
THIS MONTH'S HYGIENE RECORD, 

AND WE HAVE THE BEST ATTENDANCE 
IN THE SCHOOL, LET'S 
KEEP IT uP! 






FOR BETTER HYGIENE—FEWER ILLNESSES 


try the Clean Hands Contest 


bp mers about your class atten- 
dance? Is there a blot on your 
record because colds insist on 
sweeping through your room, keep- 
ing your pupils home? There és 
something you can do about it— 
a plan that has been used with out- 
standing success by over 315,000 
teachers and has helped protect the 
health of over 14,000,000 children 
. .. the Clean Hands Contest. 


Children enjoy it 


The Clean Hands Contest makes a 
game out of keeping clean. Pupils 
vie with each other for the best 
Clean Hands record. The keen com- 
petition is fun! By the time the con- 
test is over you will have a class 
that’s cleaner—not only cleaner 
hands, but tidier clothes, neater hair. 
More important still, there will be 
much less chance for disease germs 
passing from hand to hand, causing 
colds and other illnesses that cut 
down attendance. (The Life Exten- 
sion Institute lists 27 germ diseases 
hands may spread.) 


Start a Clean Hands Contest to- 


day. The class will love it! Simply 
do this . . . FIRST: Instruct pupils 
about washing hands often—always 
before meals —with Lifebuoy Health 
Soap. Lifebuoy removes not only 
dirt but germs as well. They'll enjoy 
the colorful, coral-pink cake, with 
its fresh, extra-clean smell and rich 
bubbly lather. SECOND: Appoint 
squad leaders to report on clean 
hands daily. THIRD: Record high 
scorers’ names on a blackboard 
honor roll... Results—no more 
dirty hands in your class—faces 
scrubbed bright—keen, alert-look- 
ing pupils. A class you can be proud 
of, and an attendance record you 
can be proud of, too. 


An excellent skin soap 


Protect your own health with Life- 
buoy! Useit for yourcomplexion,too, 
Recent tests on theskins of hundreds 
of women showed Lifebuoy more 
than 20% milder than many so-called 
“beauty soaps.” And Lifebuoy’s de- 
odorizing lather protects you = 
against “B.O.” (body odor). D4 
Give Lifebuoy a good trial! 














LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 
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WRAVEIL NOW 





200 PAY LANIER ER 
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prs. > 
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ay 6 >: DAY TRIP TO Deferred Payment Plan in coopera- 
tion with Morris Plan Banks was 
originated especially for you. 25% 
down ... no further payments be- 
fore October, if you sail after June 
15... and the balance is divided 
into monthly payments, the last one 
being due next June. Normally, no 


EUROPE "sé DOWN 


A complete, all-expense 
European tour with plenty 
to see and do all the way! 
Comfortable, congenial 
Tourist Class in the “Cale- 
donia”, sailing from New 
York July 5...in the “Aqui- 
tania’’ returning from Cher- 
bourg to reach New York 
July 29... visiting Scotland, 


co-makers or endorsers are re- 
quired . . . and all costs, including 


England, Belgium and __ rail fare in the U. S., steamship fare 
France . . . hotels, meals, 

transportation and sight- and all expenses abroad, can be 
seeing included, underex- included. The plan applies to inde- 


pert direction. It all can be pendent travel and to scores 


yours for $320 up ... $77 

down, balance payable of attractive all-expense tours 

mane. conducted by our agents every- 
| where; also to all cruises. See your 

“iil: Stceliater local agent, or mail the coupon. 


CUNARD WEITE STAR 


25 BROADWAY ¢ NEW YORK 


FOR A REAL VACATION... SUMMER CRUISE OR 
TRIP TO EUROPE...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


= Cunard White Star Line, = 
25 Broadway, New York. 


I am interested in sailing around................ 
1935, on a 


Cruise of about .. . sada tied ecu oa se 
European trip of shen . cas . days. 


Z 3 
~ 3 
- Send full details on the Seteed pana Plan, a 
OE RR eer 
ay 5 


(Samp | ‘The Cunard White Star | 





A Program for Arbor 
Day 


(Continued from page 39) 


lumber is dependent upon trees. (To 
others.) Would you like to say the 
poem that you learned about trees? 
(The others respond affirmatively; 
then, each speaking a stanza in turn, 
they recite “Plant a Tree,” by Lucy 
Larcom, or any other appropriate 
poem.) 

3. Song: “Arbor Day Is Here,” 
to tune of “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean”—All. 


We are clapping our hands, gaily 
clapping, 
For Arbor Day fair now is here. 
The raindrops have come softly 
tapping 
And violets will shortly appear. 
Then sing for the trees bending 
oer us, 
And sing for the blossoms so 
ay. 
We lift all our voices in chorus 
And sing of our glad Arbor Day. 
Chorus 
We're clapping for glad Arbor 
Day. 
For skies that are sunny and 
gay, 
For birds and for blossoms of 
springtime— 
We're clapping for glad Arbor 
Day. 


4. Recitation: “Woodman, Spare 
That Tree!”—Four Children. 


(Four children, each speaking a 
stanza in turn, recite “Woodman, 
Spare That Tree!” by G. P. Morris.) 


§. Tree Planting—Six Children. 


(Six children enter, two carrying 
a tree to be planted. Of the remain- 
ing four, one has a spade, one a hoe, 
one a rake, and one a watering pot. 
Each in turn recites a couplet from 
the poem, “Trees,” written by Joyce 
Kilmer.) 

(When they have finished, the 
tree planting occurs. The child with 
the spade digs up the soil [which 
should have been loosened previous- 
ly]; the child with the hoe softens 
the soil; and the child with the rake 
rakes out any stones or twigs. Then 
the children with the tree place it in 
the hole just prepared; the child with 
the spade fills in the soil; and the 
child with the watering pot waters 
the roots of the tree.) 


6. Song: “To Our Tree,” to tune 
of “Good-night, Ladies”—All. 


Grow in beauty 
Strong and sturdy, 
Spread wide branches, 
O Tree we plant today. 
From your boughs let spring birds 
call, 
Restful shade offer all, 
Grow in beauty straight and tall, 
O Tree we plant today. 


[The poems, “Plant a Tree,” and 
“Woodman, Spare That Tree!” are 
found in Required Poems, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades (Owen). “Trees” is 
found in Required Poems, Seventh 
and Eighth Grades (Owen). These 
two volumes contain other poems 
also that are suitable for Arbor Day 
use, as does the volume, Pieces and 


Plays for Special Days (Owen).] 
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9 ouT OF 10 
CAN'T USE THIS 








OPPORTUNITY 


We deliberately pass over nine out of 
ten readers of this page—teachers who 
are completely satisfied with their pres- 
ent income—who are content to idle 
away their spare time and as a result 
cannot afford to travel this summer. 


To the limited few who recognize the 
value of time, we present an opportu- 
nity to convert their spare hours into 
extra dollars by acting as our repre- 
sentatives in the promotion of our 
1935 Educational Tours. These in- 
clude special train parties to the 
Pacific Coast, Mexico City, Yellow- 
stone Park, Great Lakes, and many 
others. Liberal cash and travel credit 
arrangements offered to representa- 
tives. Write today for full information 
of this unusual opportunity. Address 


W.H. CALDWELL TRAVEL SERVICE 


Dept. M 545 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








Qmeggue: 
TEACHERS 


when you visit New York 
City, be certain you stay 
at this fine New York 
Hotel. You will like it. 
It is in the heart of Times 
Square, near all theatres, 
shops and other inter- 
esting places. 


Room with private bath 


$9.50 a day 


PARAMOUNT 
aw rok 


CHARLES L. ORNSTEIN, Manages 














Guara ntees Travel Comfort 








Teachers Buy $2.50 Pure Silk 


Slips For $1.50, S?_Seter zee os 


$1.25 CHIFFON HOSE at 7lc. Wholesale prices. Save 
40% by making group purchases direct from the manu- 
facturer. We ship on approval. Pay for goods in 5 days. 
Write for descriptive circular. Buy the way thousands 
of other teachers are doing. SAMUEL A. ROTH & 
CO., 328 W. Superior, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW INVENTION 


Ends Light Glare 
Saves Your Eyes 
DAY-LO-RAY NON-GLARE BULB 
CAP diffuses a soft, daylight glow that 
relieves eye strain. Fits any 40, 50, 60 
















or 75 watt bulb. Noi ike it. Send 
35e for 1 CAP, $1 for 3 PS. Money 
funded if not deli 
YATES MFG. CO., Seat, 00, 
320 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN N, CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. 


Wedding ies eo 


Write for Samples A 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO katate 5! si 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 59) 








to harmonize, lend a Mediterranean 
air to tropical Florida. 

Toward Miami, the ocean road— 
and there were some grand views out 
across the sea—leads through Miami 
Beach, where the homes look as if 
they were the palaces of fairy-tale 
princes. Crossing the causeway over 
Biscayne Bay, I saw that Miami, a 
busy port of over 100,000 people, 
has an imposing sky line. 

On a hot day, to sit in the park at 
the edge of the bay is a very satisfy- 
ing experience. It is to feel an un- 
believably cool breeze, to see ocean 
liners, hydroplanes, yachts, speed- 
boats, fishing and sailboats all going 
about their business with room left 
for as many more, and then some. 

In the Yacht Basin I saw a small 
boat of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, which I learned 
was a channel marker. It seems that 
when the reef changes, a new channel 
must be marked with buoys. 

Anchored at one of the piers in the 
Basin is the old “Prins Valdemar,” a 
former Danish training ship that 
now is being used as an aquarium. 
There I saw many interesting speci- 
mens of sea life, from a tiny bright- 
eyed sea horse to a pair of enormous 
sea cows. No wonder Kotick, the 
little White Seal, thought sea cows 
were the “most  foolish-looking 
things” he ever saw! 

Someone suggested a trip out to 
the airport. To myself I sniffed, 
“Oh, I’ve seen an airport or two.” 
I felt rather humble when I discov- 
ered that the airport I had silently 
scorned was none other than the 
International Seaplane Base, the 
world’s largest air terminal. Think 
of being only seven days from Buenos 
Aires, two days from the Panama 
Canal, and five hours from the Maya 
Ruins! The airport is located on 
Dinner Key—a key being a small 
coral island—in Biscayne Bay. 

In their hangars were three giant 
flagships of the air—each able to 
carry forty-four passengers. One of 
them was being made ready for its 
trip the next day. 

One afternoon I climbed one hun- 
dred and seventy steps to the top of 
Hillsboro Light, a lighthouse between 
Delray and Miami. Its light revolves 
once every forty seconds and is vis- 
ible for eighteen miles. I was repaid 
for the long climb by the beauty of 
the canal-dented land and the trans- 
parent sea. In the water close to the 
shore I saw some red coral rocks. 

At the Seminole Indian Reserva- 
tion I was lucky enough to get a pic- 
ture of a Seminole family. They may 
not be able to speak or understand 
English perfectly, but the lord and 
master knew the difference between 
a dime and a quarter. He turned up 
his nose at my little dime, with a 
“No, no; quarter!” 

A Seminole woman’s greatest pride 
is her collection of beads. When a 
girl is a year old she is given a string 
of beads, and each year a string is 
added until she marries. After she 
passes middle age the beads are re- 
moved, a string at a time, until only 
one remains. This she wears the rest 


of her life. 





I had now been im the sea, and 
beside the sea, and couldn’t possibly 
go back inland until I had been on it. 
I wrote to the Jacksonville office of 
a steamship line for a reservation on 
a vessel sailing from that city for 
New York on June 29. 

On the 27th I began my journey 
up the east coast. The farther north 
I went, the fewer the glimpses of the 
sea, but as I rode along I decided that 
the sky could not’ be bluer or the 
clouds more spun-sugary anywhere in 
the world than right where I was. 
Surely Maxfield Parrish must once 
have lived in Florida! 

At Daytona Beach, where I 
stopped for the night, it didn’t take 
me long to cross the Halifax River 
and the Peninsula to the beach, where 
I no longer saw a green tropical 
ocean, but gray water with breakers 
pounding on the sand. Arriving 
at low tide, I had a fine view of the 
racing beach stretching for miles 
along the sea like a concrete road. It 
is here that Sir Malcolm Campbell 
has made several world auto speed 
records. 

The next morning a drive of an 
hour and a half through slash pines, 
through swamps, and through for- 
ests so thickly hung with moss as to 
suggest twilight, brought me to St. 
Augustine, where Florida’s history 
opened for me at the first page. 

Beside the spring called by him the 
“Fountain of Youth,” Ponce de Leon 
marked the year of his landing, 
1513, with a cross of stones sunken 
in the earth. The cross points exact- 
ly with the compass, fifteen stones 
lying east and west, thirteen north 
and south. I was told that this 
spring is the only one in or near 
St. Augustine that is not sulphur. 

Overlooking Matanzas Bay, Fort 
Marion stands on a wind-swept hill. 
The high arched rooms are black with 
mold, and ferns grow in the crevices 
of the damp walls. Down into the 
dungeons I followed the guide to the 
death cell, where, with no ray of 
light or ventilation, a prisoner suffo- 
cated in twelve hours. 

Number 14 St. Francis Street is 
one of the most interesting addresses 
in the country because it is said to be 
the oldest house in the United States. 

On St. George Street I found the 
oldest schoolhouse in the country. 
Two globes and a clock on the man- 
tel are the original ones used in this 
school. The building is put together 
entirely with wooden pegs. 
hinges on the doors are shaped like 
the letters HL, which stand for Holy 
Lord. The pupils paid twelve and a 
half cents a week for tuition - and 
brought their own firewood. 

The next morning another hour- 
and-a-half ride took me to Florida’s 
“Front Door,” and at two o'clock 
I went on board my ship. 

The first night out I felt very 
queer, and wondered if I were going 
to be seasick. But I discovered my 
trouble was homesickness, when I 
realized that there was nothing un- 
der me but water, nothing over me 
but sky, and not a chance to touch 
land. I went to sleep to the tune of 

(Continued on page 80) 
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SPECIAL SUMMER FARES 
to FIT VACATION BUDGETS 


“North Western” offers very low 
fares this summer to N. E. A. Con- 
vention at Denver, June 29-July 5, 
and to all the best summer vaca- 
tion lands in the West. Send the 
coupon for literature and fare in- 
formation about any of the 
following regions: 


Black Hills of South Dakota 
North Woods of Wisconsin 
Upper Michigan and Minnesota 
Colorado— Wyoming — California 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton- 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
National Parks 
Banff-Lake Lovise-Vancouver 
Pacific Northwest—Alaska 
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| Name 
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CHICAGO ¢ NORTH WESTERN 
1400 | 


ROUTE OF THE 














R,. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Man 
Chicago & North Western Railway, 40: 


I am interested in a trip to- -- - - - - 
Please send descriptive literature and full information to 


OW. Madison St., Chicago, IIL. 2262 


THE BLACK HILLS of South Dakota—with the 
savor and spice of the “West that was” —where 
“Calamity Jane,” Wild Bill Hickok and other 
colorful characters lived the stirring drama of 
frontier days. What a region for a vacation! Rug- 
eaks ... pine-clad slopes and canyons... 
ing trout streams tumbling downthe moun- 
tain sides ... mighty Mt. Rushmore, where the 
most heroic sculpture of the ages is hewn from 
the side of a solid granite mountain. Excelleat 
hotels, lodges, camps. Very low coach and first 
class fares all summer. Ask about the money- 
saving all-expense tours. 


Visit “THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA” 
Rapid City, So. Dak., July 4 to Sept. 4 


Or, perhaps your fancy is lured to mile- 
highColorado, the North Woods of 
Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, Minne- 
sota—oneof our great national parks 
-..unbelievable Yellowstone... 
gorgeously colored Southern Utah... 
or the sublime Grand Canyon—glam- 
orous California—the great, green 
Pacific Northwest — or the indescrib- 
ably beautiful Canadian Rockies, 
where sky and mountains meet. 


*‘North Western”? furnishes fine, fast 
through service and air-conditioned com- 
fort to all these and other summer play- 
grounds at very low fares. Just fill out the 
coupon and ask for information about the 
one that interests you. 


———=" MAIL THE COUPON~~~~"— 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


LITTLE 
MISS MUFFETT SAYS: 


yee like _ 


HER DENTIST SAYS: 


“Let hee have it. 
Ch ewin _ ts 

Y f as 
good f Ot ps 


Four Factors that help teeth 
last a lifetime: Proper Nutri- 
tion, Personal Care, Dental Care 
and plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
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} Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great Universities to } 

make impartial investigations of their products. Results of such research } 

form the basis of our advertising. What you read over our signature 
, cow chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
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THERE 1S A REASON, A TIME AND A PLACE FOR CHEWING GUM 
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A She can 
~ afford it NOW 


Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is 
like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- 
less cabins with outside windows and not more than two 
beds in each; the courteous stewards alert to serve you. 
One class. You'll be proud of it and pleased. $ 
Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 150 
( Ask for folder by name) ROUNDTRIP 
1. PASSENGER SERVICE— The low cost way be- t@ May 15th 
$170 


tween NEW YORK—HAVRE-SOUTHAMPTON 
2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR—our specia/ Budget ROUNDTRIP 


—~ANT WERP. 
Pian takes care of all living and May 15— July 15 
which you can visit the spas of 


running expenses. 
neo. 
ral Europe at a big saving 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. - PHONE: Digby 4-8686 
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The Americas 


(Continued from page 49) 


a good background of information 
about it, but they had very little 
knowledge about the neighboring 
countries.) Sum up the discussion 


on the blackboard as follows: 


KNOWN 
United States 


Not KNown 
Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador 
Mexico 
Central America.- 
West Indies 
Bermuda Islands 


The next question to be solved is, 
“What things do we need to know to 
make a comparison between the 
United States and her neighbors?” 
This should lead to listing topically 
what is known about the United 
States; as: 


Location Names of states 
Surface and cities 

River systems National parks 
Lakes Recreation spots 
Climate Methods of trans- 
Natural resources _ portation 


Homes (types) Language and cus- 
History toms 
Occupations Money system 
Products 


Let the children discuss and decide 
which of the following two methods 
will be the more economical of time 
and energy: 

1. The whole class studies together 
each country in turn. 

2. The class separates into several 
groups, each group being responsible 
for one country. 

(The second plan, if correctly pre- 
sented, seems to have the greater ap- 
peal, and was the plan chosen by my 
class. ) 

If the second plan is to be used, 
separate the class into groups before 
discussing the work any further. As 
there are five geographical groups to 
be studied, five groups of about eight 
children each should be arranged. 
Of course the number of children 
may vary. 

A geographic magazine— 

When the preliminary work is 
completed, actual work can begin. 
The children should not be allowed 
to forget that they are making a 
geographic magazine. 

Each group will be expected to 
cover the topical outline given above. 
There will be many questions as to 
how the material is to be obtained and 
how presented. This will result in 
forming library, picture, art, and 
correspondence committees, whose 
members will get the information, 
write it out, and show it pictorially 
and graphically, Each group is to be 
held responsible for one issue of the 
magazine, in which it will assemble 
everything on its own particular 
unit. Time allotments will be given 
so that the magazine will be issued 
regularly. 

Outcomes— 

After each “issue” of the maga- 
zine, the entire class will sum up the 
most important things to remember. 
These facts may be entered in indi- 
vidual notebooks, and studied. Then 

(Continued on page 79) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Americas 


(Continued from page 78) 


the children may be given various 
types of tests, and exercises in draw- 
ing maps or pictures illustrating 
their particular topics. 

A museum might be included in 
the activity, to take care of things 
which cannot be pasted on the pages 
of the magazine—models, coins, 
transportation circulars, and so on. 

This is a large unit, but it has 
worked successfully with my own 
classes. The major problem must be 
kept before the class—the compari- 
son of the United States with her 
neighbors. 

If the children have never before 
studied in groups, they will need 
some definite assistance from the 
teacher. Too much must not be ex- 
pected of them, considering the diffi- 
culty of securing library material 
which sixth-grade children can un- 
derstand. 

EpiTortaL Note: Pilate II of the In- 


structor Picture Section offers an in- 
teresting correlation with this article. 


“Homework” — 


Frieseke 
(Continued from page 14) 


Not only does Frieseke understand 


79 





Cr 


SCHOOL-ROOM DEFICIENCY 
MAY BEGIN AT MEALTIME! 


color, but he has also a true sense of 
design, a fine feeling for balance. 
Drawing is not always his forte, but 
he speaks his message of everyday life 
beautifully, strikingly, through the 
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color and the personality that per- 
vade his canvases. 

An American by birth and early 
training, Frieseke has spent most of 
his time in Europe, especially in 
Paris, where he has a charming home 
at Giverny. He was born in Owos- 
so, Michigan, on April 7, 1874. He 
studied at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, and the Art Students’ League, 
New York. Later he went to Paris, 
where he was a pupil of Constant, 
Laurens, and Whistler. 

Soon he began to make his place in 
the world of art. In 1904, the Lux- 
embourg Gallery purchased his paint- 
ing, “Before the Glass.” This was 
the first of a long line of notable 
recognitions of his work and ability. 
Munich gave him a gold medal and 
Vienna placed one of his paintings in 
her Modern Gallery. The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 
awarded him a prize. By 1908, he 
was well established as a successful 
artist. In 1914, he was elected a 
member of the National Academy of 
Design, and a year later he received 
the grand prize for oil painting at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, the 
highest award in the power of the 
international jurors to bestow. In 
1920, France bestowed upon him her 
greatest honor—membership in the 
Legion of Honor. 

To list a few of his paintings will 
perhaps give some idea of his inter- 
esting work, and the joy one must 
have in viewing it. Some titles fol- 
low: 

“The Green Sash.” 

“The Toilet.” 

“Autumn.” 

“Among the Hollyhocks.” 

“Breakfast in the Garden.” 





This simple change in diet 
often works wonders with 


backward pupils! 


N ONE thing most school author- 

ities agree. And it is this: Mal- 
nourished children generally are not 
good students. 


Unfortunately many children do not 
get the proper nourishment at home. 
Either because of lack of knowledge on 
the part of parents, or because the 
youngsters refuse to drink enough milk. 

For this reason many teachers give 
their pupils Cocomalt with milk during 
the regular milk-period in school. And 
they also urge them to drink Cocomalt 
in milk at home. For Cocomalt helps to 
improve nutrition—and makes milk so 
delicious that children gladly drink a 
quart of milk a day this way. 


Rich in Sunshine Vitamin D 


Made as directed, 
Cocomalt increases 
thefood-energy value 
of milk 70%. Every 
glass achild drinks is 
equal in food-energy 
value to almost two 
glasses of plain milk. 








Cocomalt, mixed with milk as directed, 
increases the protein content of the milk 
50%; the carbohydrate content 170%; 
the food-calcium content 35%; the food- 
phosphorus content 70%. In addition, 
Cocomalt has a rich Vitamin D content, 
that important and necessary vitamin 
which is present in milk itself in only 
variable and small amounts. Thus, Coco- 
malt supplies the food essential in which 
milk is deficient. 


Cocomalt is easy to digest—quickly 
assimilated. Tell your pupils to drink it 
at home mixed with milk—at every 
meal. You'll be amazed to see what a 
difference this wonderful food-drink can 
make in classroom efficiency . . . how 
pupils thrive on it! 


Easy to mix—Hot or Cold 


Cocomalt comes in powder form only 
and is sold at grocery, drug and depart- 
ment stores in }4-lb, and 1-Ib. air-tight 
cans, Also in the economical 5-lb. hos- 
pital size. Easy to mix with milk—hot 
or cold. For trial-size can send name and 
address with 10c to cover the cost of 
packing and mailing, to R. B. Davis 
Co., Dept. AC-4, Hoboken, N. J. If you 
desire a free copy of the Cocomalrt recipe 
book, please ask for it. 
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MOUNTAINS 


DONT COMPROMISE 
ENJOY BOTH IN 
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Free—Fascinating New Vacation Book 
An average vacation budget will include Southern 
California this summer, and two weeks is ample. Send 
the coupon today for your free copy of the new South- 
ern California guide book, containing scores of gravure 
photographs of Southern California scenes. Itemizes all 
costs, tells how to get here, time required, what to see 
and do, etc., gives suggested itineraries and answers every 
question. Send coupon before planning any vacation. 
anennecesenessenee=* ay att COUPON TODAY “****ttttttttteteees: 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Div. P-4, 1151 So. Broedway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a South- 
ern California vacation. Also send free routing by auto, rail, 





C) plane, bus, () steamship. Also send free booklets about counties 
checked: Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Orange, () Riverside, 
(©) Inyo, [) San Diego, () Ventura, () Imperial, () Mission Trails, [) San 
Bernardino. 

Nome Street 
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COMMU 





SCENE: The Jones’ library. 


TIME: One hour after the argu- 
ment began. 


MRS:I don’t care. I still say it’s 
no vacation for me away from 
the seashore. 


MR: And it’s no vacation for me 
without the mountains. 


MRS: Then there’s only one 
place for us to go. I know of a 
place where we can have both 
mountains and seashore, and a 
whole lot of other things we’d 
both like besides— golf, tennis, 
riding, fishing, swimming, saii- 
ing, hiking, hunting... 


MR: Kindly wait just a minute, 


) or 


MRS: Also theaters and dancing, 
racing, foreign atmosphere, or- 
ange groves, old Spanish Mis- 
sions, movie studios and movie 
stars... 


MR:I begin to see the light. 


MRS: Where there’s no summer 
rain, and it’s so cool you sleep 
under blankets at night. 


MR: Sure. I know. Southern Cal- 
ifornia. But it’s far too far, my 
dear, and much too expensive. 


MRS: Far nothing. We can have 
eleven days there out of our 
two weeks. And as for expense, 
travel costs are a lot less than 
they were last time we talked 
about it, and living costs after 
we get there are 18% lower 
than the average for the rest of 
the country. The whole trip 
won’t cost any more than an 
ordinary vacation. We can see 
Pasadena, Long Beach, Beverly 
Hills, Santa Monica, Glendale, 
Pomona... 


MR: I give up. I can tell you 
found that All-Year Club Guide 
Book I hid in the bookcase. I 
Was going to surprise you, but 
you’re a jump ahead of me. 
When do we start? 





ALL -YEAR CLUB 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come 
seeking employment, lest he be 
disappointed; but for tourists, 
the attractions are unlimited, 





TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 77) 








the water swishing like a thousand 
silk party frocks, and woke up next 
morning happy and contented be- 
cause I was at sea. The salt air was 
nourishing me. 

At Charleston, where we docked 
for several hours, it was interesting to 
watch the loading of cotton and 
lumber. In the harbor formed by 
the junction of the Ashley and 
Cooper rivers, little negro boys 
swam out to the boat to catch coins 
thrown to them from the decks. 
They said their thanks with singing. 
Along the shore I saw interesting- 
looking old buildings, and in the har- 
bor was old Fort Sumter. 

My early religious training made 
me miss seeing a whale. While I 
went to the church service held on 
Sunday morning, some of the pas- 
sengers saw the animal I had been 
looking for since sunrise. 

As the ship plowed through the 
water I never tired of watching the 
porpoises playing hide-and-seek about 
the bow, and the flying fish—pretty 
blue things—exactly like little birds. 
One afternoon two huge, beautifully 
marked turtles paddled along toward 
the south in the midst of jellyfish 
lovely as jewels. 

Awaking at four o'clock Monday 
morning, I saw long rows of lights 
that meant we were passing the sandy 
shore of New Jersey. Pretty soon 
I saw another unusual dawn—a pale 
pink sky in the east, a half-moon 
nearly overhead, and electric lights 
twinkling in the west. 

Somewhere ahead was New York’s 
sky line, soon to be seen. Yes, there 
it was! The instant I saw it, it 
gripped me tight, and it has never let 
me go. Through the ship-filled bay 
we swished on past the Statue of 
Liberty to Pier 34 in the North 
River. I left the boat reluctantly, 
but hoping for another voyage soon. 

It would take me a week to write 
about the thrilling things I saw in 
New York in three days, but I'll 
have to take time, children, to tell 
you what I did yesterday. I climbed 
twelve flights of stairs to the head 
of the Statue of Liberty. When I 
reached the little windows at the top 
I couldn’t really enjoy the view, 
thinking of all those steps I had to 
climb down. I’m glad I had the ad- 
venture, but I wouldn’t do it again 
for carfare home. The Lady had a 
flag in her hand to celebrate the 
Fourth of July. 

That evening, too tired to take 
another step, I spent hours up on the 
roof of the house where I was staying. 
It was a great place to rest and cool 
off. What a sight! The Empire 
State Building and the Chrysler 
Building, brightly lighted, seemed 
close enough to touch. And the 
steamboat whistles! I had to go to 
bed to keep down that sea fever. The 
next day, I knew, I must be on my 
way to see how much the tobacco 
had grown since I had left Tennessee 
in June. 

It won’t be long, now, until I see 
you, so be patient, and we'll have lots 
to talk about. 

Affectionately, 
“Miss CAROLINE” 
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Rheumatic-like pain, tired, aching feet, sore 
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are usually caused by weak or fallen arches. 
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A Primary Unit— 


Living on a Farm 
(Continued from page 18) 


C. Make corn muffins. 
1. Review foods made with 
corn meal. 
2. Grind corn with coffee mill. 
Compare with corn meal from 
store. 
3. Decide on recipe and study 
it. Use abbreviations for cup, 
teaspoon, tablespoon, etc. 

D. Take excursioris to see: 

. Creamery. 

. Cotton gin. 

. Cottonseed-oil mill. 

. Overall factory. 

. Cane mill. 

. Grist mill. 
. Feed mill. 

E. Make charts showing processes 

in manufacture of cotton and 

woolen cloth. 

F. Make tests to distinguish be- 

tween cotton and woolen cloth. 

G. Make a farm exhibit in the 

form of a fair. 

H. Set incubator or hen. 

I. Make jelly. 

J. Dry fruit. 


NAVAYNH 


K. Make booklets of farm build- | 
ings, animals and poultry, vege- | 


tables, and grains. 
L. Make farm book for library. 
M. Give a party for mothers. 
1. Children wash and bake po- 
tatoes; pare apples and make 
sauce; churn butter. Assist 
teacher in making ice cream and 
setting the table. 
2. Napkins, doilies, place cards, 
and dishes made of crépe paper 
and cardboard. 
3. Children prepare to tell the 
mothers about their farm activ- 
ity, following lunch. 
a) Children suggest outline 
for program, which teacher 
writes on chart. 
b) Children choose parts for 
spontaneous talks. They will 
feel a need for expressing 
themselves clearly. 
N. Post on the bulletin board pic- 
tures of farm buildings and label 
them. 
O. Children compose and _illus- 
trate stories for reading charts. 
P. Read books and stories related 
to farm unit. 
Q. Map study. 
R. Letter writing, oral and writ- 
ten reports. 
S. Drawing; weaving, spinning, 
and dyeing cloth. 
V. Outcomes. 
A. Farm made vital in the child’s 
experience. 
B. Some understanding of what 
the farmer does for us in provid- 
ing food. 
C. Appreciation of farm animals, 
and their value and service. 
D. Some knowledge of the organ- 
ization of the farm and its varied 
activities. 
E. Some appreciation of the de- 
pendence of the city upon the sur- 
rounding farms. 
F. Some appreciation of the need 
for well-kept and sanitary farms. 
G. New ideas gained of labor in- 
volved in transportation of food- 
stuffs, 
(Continued on page 82) 
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American Vacations 
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TENNIS on fasf clay-courts .. . 
GOLF... FISH... RIDE... HIKE 
over skyline. trails... DANCE to 


alluring music... or just loaf and 


valleys and towering peaks. See how 
little you pay for these thrill- packed 
eaat tad us help you plan. Full 








Low (oft expense 





details gladly given—no obligation. 





TOURS 


A Plan That Brings Y ou Thrill- 
Packed Days at a Big Saving! 


6v WONDERFUL DAYS, snighie g 


Banff, 2 days at Lake Louise, plus 1 day op- 
tional at mee or Lake Louise, and 1 day at 
Emerald Lak 


All Expenses . $ O From BANFF 
y or FIELD 


4 COLORFUL DAYS, S. bani h, 


days at Lake Louise, with visit to Emeral 


All Expenses $ From BANFF 
or FIELD 


Tours Begin at Banff or Field 
Starting June 21st 
All are first class. All include t 


raneportation 
from *Dant t to Field fos Field to Banff), modern 
hotel room, meals, mites of motoring. Add 
rail fare to ‘Banff (or Field). Stop-Overs at regu- 
ular rates. Extra Reductions for stays of one 
week or more. 
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Apply Tourist Agents—or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian Pacific OMices as follows: 


Madison Ave. at 44th St. 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 1500 Locust 8t. 1231 Vesieeaen Blvd. 621 So. Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DET LOS ANGELES 
1010 Chester Ave. 613 Locust 405 Bo Dortnen %. 444 Seventh Ave. 152 omni my 1014 Warner Theatre Bldg. 
CLEV ELAND 8T. LOUIS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO MILWAU KEE 
22 Court St. 14th & New YorkAve. 611 oad Av. So. 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 404 C. os. hot) Bank Bids. 
BUFFALO WASHINGTON, D.C. MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI 
a, no eS sree 
803 W. O. W . 
OmAnA KANSAS CITY tito.) cee 70) ree 














High Honors to Oxfords 


The most fashionable of all shoes for 
daytime wear this Spring is the ox- 
ford. The new Enna Jettick oxfords 
are as easy-on-the-eyes as they are 
easy-on-the-feet. A correct-fitting 
size for every foot from 1 to 12, bd 
widths AAAAA to EEE, So put on 
a pair of America’s smartest walking 
shoes and go places comfortably. 






See your local dealer or write direct to 
Enna Jettick Shoes, Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 





ME to Michigan, to the sport of 
lakes and streams, the adventure 
of camps and the comfort of mod- § 
ern hotels and lakeside cottages. 


In this state with the longest shore- 
line, with 5,000 inland lakes, with in- 
numerable streams and rivers, with 53 state 
parks, with 12 state forests and thousands of 
acres of National Forest, you can have any 
kind of vacation you choose. 







Motor trails and highways of wonder lead 
to and through Michigan forests and Recre- 
ational areas. “A good road to everywhere 
and everywhere a good road.” 


Wild life and fishing. Secure a summer 
home. Now is an opportune time. 





“"Tis never far from anywhere in 
Michigan to a fishing lake or stream.” 

















WV * Li . a = . " 
rite Ica ta Tourist Association 26« 53, Bay city, mich. 














‘THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 
mn | A1)F 
. a 24-page 
: cmvvem= HH illustrated 
. ms ROAD MAPS 


descriptive 


booklet for your vacation trip 


Also Illustrated Travel Books 
FRE for each member 
of your class. 


and Hotel & Camp Directories! 

Just write us, telling where and when 
you want to go. We will send you 
complete travel service for trip any- 
where in North America—free of 

The Beautiful Caverns of Luray are direct- pe 

ly on the Lee Highway, Route 211, which of all States you visit, with your best 

connects with the famous Sxytine Drive 

on top of Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH 

Nationat Park. These caverns are 90 

miles west of Washington, D.C. and 14 

miles east. of New Market, Virginia, 

Educational Dept. 


y route and ijatest road conditions 
LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY,VA. 














marked. Hotel and camp directories, 
with location and rates. Illustrated 
booklets on scenic and historic sights. 

oco Passport, with identification 
card and expense record. Fishing and 
sport information sent if requested. 
A service of Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Write now to— 


7 CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 
DENVER, COLORADO 











A Primary Unit— 


Living on a Farm 
(Continued from page 81) 


H. Appreciation of the dignity of 
labor. 
I. Appreciation of farmer’s re- 
sponsibility in caring for stock. 
J. Appreciation of, picturesqueness 
of farm at different seasons of the 
year. 
K. An eagerness to participate in 
farm activities by raising chickens 
and making a garden. 

VI. Suggested culminating activities. 
A. Make a garden. 
B. Hold a country fair, in form 
of an exhibit. 
C. Give an assembly program. 
D. Make a book for the library. 
E. Take objective tests. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the pupils— 

Baldwin, J.; and Bender, I. C.: Ex- 
pressive Readers, Third Reader 
(American Book). 

Chamberlain, J. F.: How We Are 
Clothed (Macmillan). 

How We Are Fed (Macmil- 





lan). 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 


Elson, W. H.; and others: Child- 
Library Readers, Book II (Scott 
Foresman). 

Elson Readers, Books II and 
III (Scott Foresman). 

Freeman, F. N.: Child-Story Read- 
ers, Books II and III (Lyons & 
Carnahan). 

Holton-Curry Readers, Book II 
(Rand McNally). 

Horn, E.; and others: Learn to 
Study Readers, Books I and II 
(Ginn). 

Johnson, M. H.: Dot and David 
(American Book). 

Kinscella, H. G.: Music Apprecia- 
tion Readers, Books II and III 
(University Pub. Co.). 

McDonald, E. A.; and Blackburne, 
M. F.: Boy Blue and His Friends 
(Little Brown). 

Merrill, F. A.: Home Geography, 
“Geographic Readers,” Book I 
(Doubleday Doran). 

Shepherd, E. P.: Geography for Be- 
ginners, Book I (Rand McNally). 

Shilling, E. E.: The Four Wonders 
(Rand McNally). 

Smith, J. R.: Home Folks (Win- 
ston). 

Withers, J. W.; and others: Story 
and Study Readers, Books II and 
III (Johnson). 

Withers, S.; and others: Child’s- 
World Readers, Books II and III 
(Johnson). 





For the teacher— 
Allen, N. B.: How and Where We 
Live (Ginn). 

——Our Cereal Grains (Ginn). 
Bulletins from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Carpenter, F. G.: How the World 

Is Fed (American Book). 
Frederiksen, J. D.: The Story of 
Milk (Macmillan). 
Freeman, E, M.: A Home Vegetable- 
Garden (Macmillan). 
Wilson, A. D.; and Warburton, C. 
W.: Field Crops (Webb). 
Wing, H.: Milk and Its Products 
(Macmillan). 





s.s. VOLENDAM 


newrorx JULY 3rd 
34 DAYS - 26 CITIES - 12 COUNTRIES 


S40, ==. 


These fascinating shore trips 

. 4 days in Brussels and 
Paris, 2 days in Rome, 2 days 
in Naples, 1 day in Seville 
and many more are included. 


You see 3 worlds on this 1 
cruise: the Sunny Mediterra- 
nean, the peaceful North 
countries, bustling Europe. 
For details and colorful literature, 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or 
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EUROPE $289 EXPENSE 


4 COUNTRIES — SAIL ON 
NORMANDIE 


WORLD’S NEWEST AND LARGEST STEAMER 
ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


POWERS TOURS ** “cicsco""™" 


1910—OUR 25TH ANNIVERSARY—1935 











ALLEN TRAVEL SERVICE 
134 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











EUROPE $295 


ALL EXPENSE 
First Class Hotels 
Ocean Passage Tourist Class 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
Metropolitan Building, Boston, Mass. 












Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 














Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
KNITTING YARNS 


dresses, su suits, coe sw = dl 
Lowest Prices. OV. 400 FREE 8A Pies, 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO., 122N.S5thSt., PHILA, PA. 


$2 FEMALE? WHY NOT send spring, — 


gects? I buy, hundreds 9 < for col 
Pleasure. 10¢ oe 
Se Beaigr ein ines 


MALE 12i, 1424, 


SUPERFLUOUS HA] 


Not a drug—not a chemical — needle ! 
soccens. Mone root and folllcle. “io years REMO 
met hoa Hartt. Bina. | PAINLESSL 






















Santos Coffee, 12c. Ib. 4-oz. Vanilla, 8lgc. $1.00 size T: 
14s. Resor blades 10 for 8), 100 sticks Chewing Gum 


CARNATION COMPANY w NS.2, St Louis, 
KODAK | Fines Finishing. Rolle developed and prints 








FILMS Soseee ag eae 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box 7-867, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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FROM YOUR HOME TOWN 








. AND HOME AGAIN 


GRACE 


RAIL-WATER 
CIRCLE TOURS 


O10) FO). 8=) 7% 
PANAMA 
EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA 
1839.4 (O18) 
HAVANA 


NEW YORK:CALIFORNIA 
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A Precious Gift 


Laura Virginia Paullin 


TEACHER, SIXTH GRADE, LINCOLN 
ScHooL, HIGHLAND Park, ILLINOIs 


Prize Winner, 1934 “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest 


¢ BY some magic power I could 
bestow a permanent and precious 
gift upon every little boy and girl 
who comes into my classroom, I 
would take each child upon a journey 
to places where the natural setting, 
the civilization, and the customs of 
the people would be in sharp contrast 
to those with which he is familiar. 

Since I am unable to take individ- 
ual children, in the flesh, on real trips, 
I try to do my best to take them as a 
group, in the mind, on imaginary 
travels, to visit with me the many 
places of beauty and interest that I 
have visited, for I am convinced that 
nothing is of more value than travel, 
educationally, culturally, and even 
spiritually—nothing will do more to 
enrich one’s mind and soul. 

We gain knowledge of all things in 
this world in one of two ways— 
either through actual experience, or 
vicariously from reading, seeing pic- 
tures, or listening to the accounts of 
others’ experiences. Since it is im- 
possible for children themselves to 
see many of the places about which 
they study in history and geography, 
their experience must be largely vica- 
rious. As I have had the good for- 
tune to travel extensively, I try to 
pass on what I have learned to my 
classes. When I talk to them, I have 
pictures, souvenirs, and diaries writ- 
ten during my travels to use in re- 
freshing my own memory and in 
making distant places seem real. 

I try to instill in children a desire 
to see their own land and other lands, 
to help them appreciate their studies 
in school as a foundation for further 
study and for outside reading that 
describes life and conditions in many 
parts of the world. I try to impress 
upon them the idea that the broader 
their background of knowledge, the 
more their trips will mean to them 
later. And I try to teach lessons of 
thrift that will make travel possible 
for them some day. 

I know that my travel background 
has carried over to help me under- 
stand the children in my classes, and 
to help me understand the mode of 
life of the families from which these 
children come. Through this under- 
standing, I have gained in contacts 
with the children and with their 
parents. Those of foreign birth have 
told me how glad they were that I 
had been to the land of their ances- 
tors, and have been delighted that I 
had enjoyed the country and _ its 
people. 

Travel is a practical teacher. From 
it I have formed a clearer background 
for comprehending current events— 
financial, economic, religious, politi- 
cal, and social. I am _ constantly 
(even if unconsiously) comparing 
conditions past and present. Travel 
experiences, too, have taught me tol- 
erance, sympathy, and compassion— 
for I have seen how the “other half 
of the world” lives. 
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Dont think about 


_ SCOTLAND 


Go this year 











iT AGE 





PAS**4COTLAND enjoys a rare setting of tradition and history. It is 
‘ pa land of lovely lochs and tapestried scenery; of majesty and 
HO} open-hearted hospitality. e See Dryburgh and Abbotsford 

weer for their memories of Sir Walter Scott; Gleneagles and 
St. Andrews, the cradle of golf; incomparable Edinburgh, the Tros- 
sachs, Balmoral. You cannot afford to miss Oban and Braemar with 
their age-old Celtic games, nor the outlying islands of the Hebrides 
with Skye, Fingals Cave, and ancient Iona. ¢ Run over to Ireland—five 
modern, luxurious routes via Holyhead, Liverpool, Heysham, Stran- 
raer and Fishguard take you there in two or three hours. You will 
never stop talking about Killarney, the Vale of Avoca, Waterford, 
Galway or Giant’s Causeway. e Dollars still buy as much travel 
as ever—so see Scotland and Ireland for yourself and the exper- 
ience will hang on the peg of your memory for years to come. @ 
For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., and information regarding 
shooting (hunting) and fishing facilities, write to Department 10. 





T.R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 
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nacalion bug! 
Pacific 
Northwest 


OU can doit via The Milwaukee 

Road; round trip from Chicago 
to Seattle or Tacoma, only $57.35. 
Go in brand new, luxury lounge, air- 
conditioned coaches, on the famous 
roller-bearing OLYMPIAN. 


$68.80 round trip from Chicago in 
air-conditioned Tourist Sleeping 
Cars—the modern “Cabin Class” of 
rail travel. Comfortable, roomy 
berths; individual berth lights; large 
women’s and men’s lounges. Lower 
berth only $8.25 each way. 


Dining car meals 50¢ up; at your 
seat tray service—sandwiches 10¢, 
pie 10¢, coffee 5¢. 


See the Rocky, Bitter Root and Cas- 
cade Mountains; travel over Ameri- 
ca’s longest electrified railroad; 
enjoy the most inspiring Western 
scenery; sail the Pacific Ocean. A 
million dollars worth of fun and 
education for a modest investment. 
“Pacific Northwest Vacation Suggestions’ 
gives complete itineraries and sample 
costs of trips including “ellowstone and 


Alaska. A copy is yours free. Just mail us 
your name and addressona benny postcard. 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 703, Union Station, Chicago, II, 


Hic MILWAUKEE 
ROAD Ja. 


ROUTE OF THE ST PAUL 
FAMOUS mpi if 
g/4 








COMPLETELY 
AIR- 
CONDITIONED 
THIS SUMMER 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Spelling Program 
Today—II 


(Continued from page 33) 


year and by this means secure a fair 
sample. Two such tests would give 
a valid measure of the child’s mastery 
of the grade list. These are all the 
achievement tests that need to be 
used. Certainly children should not 
be tested on words which they have 
not been taught, as would be the case 
if standard tests were used. 


Poor SPELLERS 


Another topic of importance is 
that of “common errors.” What 
makes children misspell words? 
Spelling is a specialized mental func- 
tion and there is a fag end to the dis- 
tribution. Generally the students 
who are the poor spellers are low in 
general mental ability. Any child 
with an 1.Q. below 70 will probably 
not be a normal speller and too much 
time should not be spent in trying to 
develop this skill. However, there 
are children of normal intelligence 
who do not spell well, and an effort 
should be made to help them. 

There is no one remedy for helping 
a poor speller. Accurate perception 
is very necessary and all physical de- 
fects should be eliminated. Some of 
the most common difficulties of chil- 
dren in remedial classes have been 
found to be: 

1. Non-mastery of the steps in 
learning how to spell. 

2. Poor quality of writing. 

3. Faulty pronunciation. 

4. A faulty attitude toward spell- 
ing. 

§. Failure to associate the sound 
of the letters or syllables with the 
spelling of the words. 

A list of remedial procedures will 
be found in Brueckner and Melby’s 
Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


Tue Dairy ProcraM 


Our last question has to do with 
the daily program. If you have read 
any of our previous articles, you 
know that we do not believe in a 
rigid program. In the intermediate 
grades, spelling drill should be related 
to the language expression activities. 
With the following time allotment 
this can be done: social studies con- 
tent units, 1:00-2:30; expression ac- 
tivities, 2:30-3:15; drill activities 
(in vocabulary building, language 
usage, handwriting, spelling, and so 
on), 3:15-4:00. (See page 44, THE 
INstRucTOR, October 1933.) Most 
writers feel that about fifteen min- 
utes a day should be devoted to spell- 
ing. Our teachers use more time on 
the first three days of the week than 
they do on the last two. They take 
what time they need to do the job. 
In one- and two-teacher rural schools 
the teacher can group her classes in 
the same way that she does for her 
social studies units. (See page 13, 
Tue Instructor, February 1934.) 
In this way she would not have more 
than three groups and only on Mon- 
day and Wednesday would the period 
need to be a little longer to enable 
her to present the words and give the 
preliminary tests. 


Eprrortat Note: For bibliography, 
see end of previous article, in our 
March issue. 
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SEE PIKES PEAK TOO! 


WHEN YOU ATTEND 


“ DENVER N.EA. 


JUNE 30™. JULY 6™ 


After the Convention, Rocky Mountain 
National Park; then Colorado Springs 
—and return home 7 | from 
Springs. You can do it, if you take 
the Rock Island — the only road with 
separate direct lines and inde, 





COMPLETE through service to and from both 
a a Renete and Colorado Springs. 


And there can be no more convenient 
and comfortable service than that of the 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIMITED 


Air-Conditioned Throughout 
Coaches, Sleepers, Diner, Gheaviethenlaniat 


Only one night en route 
Chicago to the Rockies 


For AU-Expense tour information, tickets, reservations, 
write to 


Surprisingly low cost— 
Colorado, Yellowstone, 
California. Leave any 
day during the season. 
Combine education 
with recreation. Ask 
for Summer Outing 
Booklet and Circular 
on Summer Schools in 
» Colorado. f 











L. M. ALLEN, Pass’r Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island Lines, 758 La Salle St. Station, , 
Chicago, Il. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


THE ROAD oO F UNUSUAL SERVICE 














\5*10 Wet STREEDOM 






at SORE HR 
©. COLLEGE CREDIT: 


me ( TEN GREAT TOURS 


qo 

Go West! See Colorado, Yellow- 
stone, Mt. Rainier, ‘Frisco, Hollywood, 
Grand Canyon, Mexico and Canada, or 


Go East and visit Quebec, Boston, New 
York, Washington, Florida and New Orleans 
or Spend Happy Weeks in Mexico City! 


ae Fan 
Star MEXICO }< 
College credit i subjects with many 


ALL 
EXPENSE high grade col participating. 
AMERICA'S LARGEST TRAVEL SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY of TOURS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
SEVERAL FREE TOURS eo 
Premade FOR DETAILS AND FREE BOOK | 5 


a — 



















UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Please send me FREE “Book of Memories,” list of college affilia- 
tions, credit courses, and information on [) Western tour; [) East- 
ern tour; () Mexican Tour. ASS 
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(Continued from page 60) 








about the Golden Lane where once 
lived alchemists; about the Jewish 
cemetery, the statue of Jan Huss, 
the Twelve Apostles’ Clock, and a 
thousand other things. 

The aged President Masaryk, 
whom the people honor for bringing 
about the union of Czechs with 
Moravians, Slovaks, and Ruthenians 
into One nation, sees very few people, 
but his spirit dominates the country. 
In a tea given for us at the American 
Club, Professor Kose spoke at length 
of the President and his ideals for the 
Republic. 

Hotel Janik in Veseli, a tiny Mora- 
vian village, was our next home for 
about three weeks, during which 
time we worked diligently at our 
clay-modeling and glass-painting, or 
took delightful excursions to neigh- 
boring peasant towns. The former 





the castle. It proved to be even 
more attractive inside than out, 
decorated by the Queen, who is a 
great artist in homemaking. 

The next day we again gathered in 
the teahouse for a talk. The Queen 
spoke of many things: of Rumanian 
art and her favorite pieces of pot- 
tery; of her late husband, King Fer- 
dinand, and the pity of his untimely 
death; of her son Nicky and the 
castle by the sea where they had 
spent happy days; of the tales of 
Rumanian life she is writing. She 
seemed always to have the interest of 
her people at heart. 

An evening of music in one of the 
drawing rooms of the castle, with 
Her Majesty and the Princess Ileana, 
ended our planned-for contacts, 
though there were numerous occa- 
sions on which the occupants of the 





Photo from Ada Bel Beckwith 
FLower Giris IN A PEASANT FESTIVAL, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Austro-Hungarian minister of for- 
eign affairs, Couht Berchtold, is al- 
lowed to remain in his Moravian 
castle but three weeks in the year, 
which time last summer coincided 
with our stay in the community. 
Tea with the Count and Countess 
and their two sons, after a tour 
through their ancestral castle on top 
of the hill, was a charming affair. 

After a long trip across Hungary 
we were glad to arrive in Brasov, 
in the section of Rumania that was 
once Hungarian Transylvania. From 
here we took a bus to Brau, summer 
home of Queen Marie. How lovely 
her castle proved to be—perched 
on the crest of a pine-clad hill, with 
ramparts and towers, balconies and 
painted blinds, the Queen’s standard 
gayly waving over all! It seemed a 
fairy-story castle indeed. 

We were invited for Sunday after: 
noon tea with the Queen in her pic- 
turesque little teahouse. It was living 
a story to stand there at the doorway 
talking to Mme Lochivary, the lady- 
in-waiting, and the King’s adjutant, 
and see Her Majesty come down the 
walk between the rows of brilliant 
dahlias, She was dressed in a rich yet 
simple peasant costume, her head 
covered by a long filmy veil. 

_ Tea was a serene, informal affair 
followed by a walk in the garden, 
which meant for some of us a few 
minutes’ conversation with our royal 


hostess. While the Queen looked 


after some garden matters, Mme 
Lochivary escorted us in a tour of 





castle stopped to chat as they met us 
sketching in the castle or around the 
grounds, 

King Carol visited his mother the 
day after our departure. We had al- 
ready seen him flash by in his car, on 
his summer estate in Sinaia, and had 
to be satisfied with this glimpse. 

After a day in Brasov, marveling 
at the beauty of the old Greek 
Catholic churches, and looking for 
rugs, we went to Bucharest, where 
we were entertained at lunch by di- 
rectors of three art museums. They 
subsequently conducted us through 
their respective domains. We then 
left for Hungary, where, after a visit 
to the Plains, I separated from my 
friends, departing alone for Budapest, 
and thence traveling to Italy. 

In Venice, the Doge’s Palace and 
San Marco—resplendent in the spoils 
of departed despots—and in Verona 
the castle, speak eloquently of dukes 
and princes of another age. In the 
amphitheater of Verona, built by 
Roman emperors, there is annually 
revived a bit of glory in the out-of- 
door operas of the Italian Opera 
Company. But Italy is intensely 
conscious of the present, as embodied 
in the great Mussolini and his proj- 
ects. To Genoa I went, and on to 
Marseilles, where in the harbor could 
be seen the Chateau d’If, once the 
prison of the Count of Monte Cristo. 

Seeing these places makes the past 
live and gives to European travel 
much of the fascination that it holds 


out to an American. 











The Scenic Vacation Land 
with a Three-Way Appeal 
to the Teacher This Year 


UMMER VACATION affords opportunity for rest, relaxation, sight- 

seeing, play, scholastic improvement. In Colorado Springs and the 
Pikes Peak Region these advantages can be enjoyed in complete com- 
fort—bright days cooled by pine-spiced breezes, nights of sound sleep 
with usual temperatures between 50 and 60 degrees and very low 
relative humidity of less than 50%. 


Railroads always make low summer rates to this famed scenic Region 


—grant stop-over and side trips. 


Summer Courses and N. E. A. Convention 
Colorado College, through Thurston J. Davies, 


eight weeks beginning Monday, June 17, 1935, with a faculty of national prominence. 
Graduate and undergraduate College Courses, including 
Music and Drama, also Arts (Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center, formerly Broadmoor Art Academy). 
mation if you address Dr. Ralph J. Gilmore, Director, 110 
Administration Bldg., Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 


And the 1935 WN. E. A. Convention in July will be in 
Denver, only 70 miles away. 


Any Information on Request 


Detailed information on any matter—illustrated booklets, 
accommodations, etc.,—-will be supplied if you address: 


Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 
700 Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs 


(olorado Springs 


Manitou ~~ Pikes Peak kegion, 





In Garden of Gods. 
Part of Colorado ngs 
2887 -acre park system 
with miles of beautiful 
mountain drives. 











President, announces Summer Courses of 


All infor- 














Enrich their WASHINGTON Tour 


with this. 


1935 is an historic year, here in this 
greatest of all national capitals, 
where the NEW is rising so swiftly 
among America’s most treasured 


shrines. New things to see—new 


places to go—new national figures 
—and the Boy Scout National 
“‘Jamboree”’ this summer. 
Thousands of teachers—tens of 
thousands of pupils—are planning 
to visit Washington this season. 


BALTIMORE 





nojeck 


Make the trip mean more to your 
pupils—and to you—by using Wash- 
ington now in your Project work. 


FREE PROJECT 
“Washington — Historic and New” 


The Baltimore and Ohio, only East and 
West railroad passing directly through 
Washington, has just had a complete 
Washington Project expertly prepared for 
school use. This Project is yours for the 
asking and with it a beautiful album of 
Washington views suitable for framing. 








lw. B. Calloway, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
| Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
send me without charge your new Wash- 


ington Project, and handsome view book, I-1 

















A vacation in the clean bigness 
of the Far Southwest pays out 
in good times and renew 
vitality. More, it makes vibrant 
many an otherwise dry page 
of history, geography, botany, 
ethnology. 

A few days at GRAND 
CANYON will enrich the 
memories of a lifetime. 

An INDIAN-DETOUR, 
roundabout historic Old Santa 
Fé, is a delightful exploration 
of primitive Indian and Span- 
ish-American arts, crafts, and 
every-day life. DUDE RANCH- 
ING has thrills all its own. 

The Santa Fe serves themall, 
This summer our principal 
trains will be COMPLETELY 
AIR-CONDITIONED, all 
fares EXTREMELY LOW. 


May we send booklets that help 
plan jolly and in; ive 
vacations? 









vacations 


SIYOUA, and 
DrOUdEUNG 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Drawing Rainy- 
Day Pictures 
(Continued from page 30) 


John, and Mother run to take down 
the clothes. Mother takes them off 
the line and hands them to the chil- 
dren, who run to the house with 
them. 

It is such ‘a dark, rainy day that 
the automobiles have their lights 
turned on. 

A business street. In one store is 
a sign reading “Umbrellas for Sale.” 
Some people are hurrying to the store 
to buy umbrellas. There are other 
people on the street with umbrellas 
up. 

Some boys in rubber boots and 
raincoats and caps are playing with 
little sailboats in the puddles in their 
lawn. 

Children in bathing suits are play- 
ing in the rain. 

People stand under the awning of 
a store, waiting for the rain to stop. 

It is too rainy to play out of doors. 
Draw two big front windows of a 
house. In the windows draw faces 
of children looking out at the rain. 

A scene in Switzerland—people 
riding on bicycles and holding um- 
brellas over their heads. One hand is 
on the handle bars. The other holds 
the umbrella. 

A scene in Budapest—people danc- 
ing in a gentle sprinkle, holding um- 
brellas over them. 

A rainy night in the city, with re- 
flections of the red and green lights’ 
on the wet pavements. 

A rainy day on a farm. Chickens 
are running to shelter. 

A picnic. A rain has come up 
suddenly. The people are quickly 
gathering up the tablecloth and food 
and running to their automobiles. 


Care of Pets— 
A Nature Unit 


(Continued from page 16) 


B. Problems. 
1. Food and care of pets. 
2. Construction of homes. 
C. Finding solutions to problems. 
1. Construction. 
2. Research work. 
3. Excursions. 
III. Attitudes and appreciations. 
A. Deeper sense of love for ani- 
mals. 
B. Appreciation of, and responsi- 
bility for, the care that must be 
given them. 
C. Desire for protection of, and 
kindness toward, all animals. 
D. Social growth in working to- 
gether and sharing experiences. 
E. Enjoyment of poems and 
stories. 
F. Realization of ability to make 
original verses, songs, and illus- 
trations. 
IV. New interests. 
A. The interest of having the rab- 
bit led to an animal show, which 
might have carried on to a circus 
unit. 
B. The children took a greater in- 
terest in owning and caring for 


their pets. 
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seERMANY 
the Taal of Meese 







: Pp teieiy ws of 
ate e all that is finest 
aN * in music and art 
Wwe? will derive special 
! S 4 pleasure from a 
Mandl visit to Germany 
this year. Johann 
Sebastian Bach, father of all great 
modern music, and Georg Fried- 
rich Handel whose oratorios 
and operas ring with inspired 
mastery, were born in Germany 
250 years ago. 

To celebrate this double an- 
niversary, Germany's great music 
centers will present special Bach 
and Handel festivals. Then 
there are the regular summer fes- 
tivals and operas headed by the 
Berlin Art Weeks, the famous 
Wagner and Mozart Festivals in 
Munich, and the Heidelberg 
Dramatic Fes- 
tivals. 

Art lovers, stu- 
dents and vaca- 
tionists find Ger- 
many ready with 
rich fare for them 
this summer. All 
through the land 
. . treasure houses 
of art, architec- 
ture, sculpture; galleries, theatres, 
open-air festivals, historic folk 
dances, exhibitions. Modernistic 
cities and medieval towns. Cas- 
tles rich in romance and the pic- 
turesque villages of the Black 
Forest and Bavarian Alps. 

60% reductions of railroad 
fares and Registered Travel 
Marks selling far below regular 
exchange quotations practically 
eliminate the disadvantages of 
the reduced dollar. Write for 
booklet number 55. 








1gnth Anniversary of the German Rail- 
road, the world’s largest railroad enterprise. 





GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Test on Crop 


Production 
(Continued from page 70) 


half; half; Japan, Germany, 
Great Britain 

Galveston, New Orleans, Sa- 
vannah, Mobile 

soil, precipitation, temperature; 
North Carolina, Kentucky 
Great Britain 

a. requires comparatively short 
growing season of two and one- 
half months 

b. thrives on rather poor soils 
c. is adapted to drier and cool- 
er climates than most grains 

d. can be used for feeding live- 
stock 

North Central; Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Illinois; feed for livestock, 
cereal crop 

poorer; short; food for live- 


stock, flour 


- a. over sixty inches of rainfall 


b. hot summers 

c. a growing season of about 
eight and one-half months 

d. sufficient supply of water in 
rivers or artesian wells to flood 
fields 

e. large areas of almost level 
land, enabling use of modern 
machines 

Louisiana 

a. deep fertile alluvial soils 

b. growing season of at least 
eight months 

c. at least sixty-five inches of 
rain 

d. much hot sunshine 
irrigated, Colorado 
truck-garden; lettuce, celery, 
tomatoes, cauliflower, melons 
(various other fruits and vege- 
tables) 

a. demand for fresh produce by 
near-by city markets 

b. loose, well-drained sandy 
soils that easily absorb the early 
spring warmth 

c. easy transportation 


Aroostook; northeastern 

a. cool, moist climate 

b. loose, well-drained sandy 
loam 

c. fields comparatively near 
markets 


Atlantic coastal plain 

a. long growing season without 
frost 

b. moist, sandy, but not too 
fertile soil 

c. ready and accessible markets 
Oregon, New 
York, Virginia, California 


. Great Britain, Germany 
. California 

. California, raisins 

. California, 


oranges, lemons; 


Florida, grapefruit 


. peaches, apricots, olives, aspara- 


gus; loganberries, raspberries, 
blackberries; strawberries; peas, 
cherries; sweet corn 

oranges, grapefruit, strawber- 
ries; juice, marmalade 
Baltimore 

grapes, apricots, prunes, figs 
a. remarkable dryness of the 
air 

b. almost entire freedom from 
frost 

c. long, dry, and sunny sum- 
mers 


Great Valley of California 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 60) 








challenge respect for the men who 
had ridden in to possess this land only 
about thirty years ago. 

As we continued our journey to- 
ward the setting sun, sunflowers 
drooped in the brassy glare of heat, 
the earth burned ever redder and 
redder between long green rows of 
glossy cotton plants. 

In the morning picturesque El 
Paso, vari-colored adobe houses on 
the sun-baked hills, faded into the 
distance as we crossed the Rio 
Grande. Fields of cactus began to 
appear and shadow-flecked mountains 
stood like sentinels on guard. On 
we rode through waves of scintillat- 
ing heat, although we ourselves, in 
air-conditioned cars, were cool and 
comfortable. At last palm-bordered 
streets—those of Tucson, New 
Mexico—appeared. Then the incredi- 
bly remote horizons, the cactus-filled 
fields, the adobe houses, and the 
twilight that settled down with a 
velvety caress gave us a glimpse of 
the romance of the desert. 

Morning brought Redlands, with 
its orange groves and its palms, its 
shrublike geraniums, and its intensely 
purple ageratums. Sunny California 
—flowers, palms, and tall gray-green 
cucalyptus trees—and presently our 
arrival in Los Angeles! We glimpsed 
the magnificent skyscraper City 
Hall, set in the midst of lovely 
gardens and homes, large factories, 
and dignified public buildings. With 
its million inhabitants Los Angeles 
spreads out in such an impressive 
fashion that it is hard to realize it 
began in 1731, in a little Spanish 
pueblo, with a half-dozen heteroge- 
neous residents. 

One never-to-be-forgotten morn- 
ing we started northward along the 
ocean shore. The Coast Range cut 
off a far outlook to the east, but on 
the other side the azure waters of the 
Pacific stretched out limitlessly. 
Santa Barbara, with its flowers and 
missions, beckoned us to stop, but 
our first pause was at San Luis 
Obispo, with its purple-mountain 
background and its palm-decked 
streets. Approaching San Francisco 
at dusk, we were greeted with an en- 
chanting scene of light and color. 
Morning mists made the Golden Gate 
seem a phantom sight, but the Pre- 
sidio with its brilliantly hued flowers, 
its Museum, and its vigilant soldiers 
recalled us to present-day life. 

The rich agricultural regions of 
northern California provided a fine 
panorama of peach orchards, olive 
groves, walnut groves, vineyards, and 
hop fields. But most interesting of 
all, to me, was Mount Shasta, the 
first great mountain I had ever seen. 

In the morning we were in a dif- 
ferent land. Pine-clad hills were 
welcoming us to the Northwest. 
Portland more than fulfilled our 
every anticipation. Beautiful roses, 
stately gladioli, mountain berries, 
and flowers of many colors delighted 
us. A ride up Council Crest Hill 
gave a splendid panoramic view of 
the city, whose setting is the Cascade 
Range, with snow-capped Mount 
Hood, Mount St. Helens, and Mount 
Adams glistening in the background. 





Leaving Portland on a clear, cool 
morning, we passed trainloads of 
enormous logs, and the greenest of 
forests. A ride along Puget Sound 
brought us to Seattle. My Seattle 
sojourn, in a lovely home on the 
shore of Lake Washington, was mem- 
orable. The city on its seven hills 
affords a splendid view of Mount 
Rainier and Mount Baker. Visits to 
the campus of the State University; 
to Volunteer Park, with its Art 
Museum; to the picturesque water 
front, with its China- and Alaska- 
bound ships, its fishing boats and 
strange languages; to the superb 
market with its dazzling colors; 
drives past homes surrounded with 
holly trees, rose trees, fig trees, and 
heather—all were delightful. 

A hundred-mile drive took us to 
Mount Rainier, the Indians’ “Moun- 
tain That Was God.” As we climbed 
upward along winding roads among 
tall firs, we caught glimpses of the 
mountain, its lower slopes covered 
with dense forests, and snow above. 
Nearer Paradise Inn there were 
patches of blue lupine in the green 
valleys, interspersed with red Indian 
paintbrush and white alpine lily. It 
seemed as if our nation’s flag were 
embroidered on the valley’s floor. 

Paradise Inn at last, and the gla- 
ciers, and the majestic mountain it- 
self in all its glory! From high up in 
the Nisqually Glacier (Rainier has 
twenty-eight glaciers) little white 
streams rushed down the mountain. 

The following day Portland wel- 
comed us again, and there began 
our memorable bus drive down the 
Columbia River Highway. Mile after 
mile we rolled along beside the river, 
past silvery waterfalls, fir-clad slopes, 
sheer rock walls, golden islands set in 
violet water. Snow-capped Mount 
Hood loomed in the distance. At 
The Dalles we boarded the midnight 
train for Salt Lake City. 

Salt Lake City air has an invigorat- 
ing tang. We were pleased by the 
broad, clean streets; the beehive, em- 
blem of industry and thrift, atop the 
largest hotel; the University, with 
its ninety-acre campus, its hospitable 
instructors, and its magnificent view 
of a valley made fruitful by irriga- 
tion; Temple Square, with the Tem- 
ple, the Sea Gull Monument, the 
Tabernacle and its splendid organ, 
the Museum with its interesting col- 
lection of pioneer things. The Capi- 
tol provides a far-flung view of 
valley and lake. 

Denver, a mile high and looking 
toward still greater heights, seemed 
a fit setting for the Colorado Capitol. 
Even Pike’s Peak, Long’s Peak, and 
the Twin Sisters appeared to be near 
at hand as we rode through the 
Denver Park System and climbed 
Lookout Mountain, on whose summit 
are buried William F. Cody (Buffalo 
Bill) and his wife. 

A few days later, as I drew near to 
Cleveland, I realized that my hori- 
zons had been broadened and ex- 
tended by the trip. The tumult, 
clamor, and chaos of our so-called 
civilization had been obliterated. In 
their place was a great serenity, and 
memories no money could purchase. 








AND A NEW WAY FOR YOU TO GO! 


Why not sail from Montreal or Québec for a change? Cruise for two delight- 
ful days down the historic St. Lawrence. Europe is not only nearer, but 1000 
miles of the trip is in sheltered waters. Hard to believe? Study the map. 
Frequent sailings .. . from Québec on the renowned Empress of Britain or 
Empress of Australia... from Montreal on the luxurious but moderately- 
priced Duchesses or the low-cost, democratic Mont ships. Get travei-time 


map and bulletin of all-expense tours, ships’ plans, and fare schedules from 





YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Washington, Montreal, 32 other cities in the United States and Canada. 


Camadian Pacific 


VIA ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
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Last Chance 
to obtain one for 


each of your pupils 
















‘MOmTONS 


WHEN IT RAINS, fy Pours 


100 odd but dependable. 


indications of rain | 


Teaches children to observe 
nature’s weather signs 


Here is one of the most unique study subjects 
ever offered teachers, Comprising 100 unusual 
indications of rain, it provides the basis for a 
series of lessons that will fascinate your 
pupils and make them more observant of 
nature’s weather signs. 


These signs are not mere superstitions, but 
are the result of centuries of observation on 
the part of people who had to depend solely 
on Mother Nature to tell them what the 
weather was going to do. Back of almost every | 
one is a common-sense explanation. 


For instance, fish leap from the water and 
birds skim close to the ground just before a 
rain in order to catch insects forced down by 
moisture in the air. Odors are stronger before 
rainy weather because held down by mois- 
ture, and smoke hangs close to the ground 
for the same reason. 


Thus the 100 signs will be found largely 
dependable, and you are urged to mail the 
coupon for your FREE supply right now! | 
This is the last time that this fascinating study 
subject will be offered gratis to teachers by 
the makers of Morton’s Salt. 


MORTON’S 
SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 





Mail for FREE Supply! 





Morton Sart Co., Dept. TI-4, 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Please send me.......... free copies of 
“100 Ways to Predict Rain,” « fascinat- 
ing collection of odd but reliable weather 
i ——— 


Name 





Address... 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Test on Coffee and 
Rubber 


(Continued from page 51) 


Key To TEst 
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Our Animal Welfare 
Club 


(Continued from page 35) 


Article V— 

Duties and activities. 

1. Reports. 

Helpful suggestions. 
Traps. 
. Programs. 
Trips. 
Making of booklets, charts, 
and scrapbooks; writing stories; 
collecting pictures and _para- 
graphs from papers and maga- 
zines. 
7. Interesting others in purpose 


of club. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brown, A. F.: John of the Woods 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Burgess, T.: The Adventures of 
Bobby Coon (Little Brown). 

The Adventures of OP Mistah 

Buzzard (Little Brown). 

The Adventures of Old Man 
Coyote (Little Brown). 

Comstock, A.: Handbook of Na- 
ture-Study (Comstock). 

Cormack, M.; and Alexander, W. P.: 
The Museum Comes to Life 
(American Book). 

Cornell Nature-Study Leaflets (Cor- 
nell University). 

Dugmore, A. B.: 
(Doubleday Doran). 

Eddy, S. J.: Songs of Happy Life, 
with Music (American Humane 
Education Society). 

Elson, H; and others: Child-Library 
Reader, Fourth Year (Scott Fores- 
man). 

Finch, N. J.: 
gan). 

Hungerford, F.: Dandie (Rand). 

Saunders, M.: Beautiful Joe (Jud- 
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Bird Homes 


Colliery Jim (Flana- 


son). 

Seton, E. T.: The Book of Wood- 
craft (Doubleday Doran). 
Sewell, A.: Black Beauty (various 

publishers) . 
Stewart, G. B.: 

tle Brown). 
Warner, C. D.: A-Hunting of the 

Deer (Houghton Mifflin). 
Magazines and pampblets— 

Furry Friends, Junior Red Cross 
Magazine, Nature Magazine, Our 
Dumb Animals; Circular No. 98 and 
Pamphlet No. 51 (U. S. Department 
of Agriculture). 

The poems are all found in Re- 
quired Poems (Owen): “The Bell of 
Atri,” “The Barefoot Boy,” and 
“The Village Blacksmith” in the 
volume for fifth and sixth grades; 
“Hiawatha’s Hunting” in the 
volume for third and fourth grades; 
and “Little Things” in the volume 
for first and second grades. ] 


In the Jungle (Lit- 
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“Well, Betty, are you glad we came out here?” 


“Am I! Today George and I rode the North 
Trail and ‘shot’ a deer, Isn't it wonderful!” 












. . . follow the course of the sun 
to a western vacation. 


Let your school geography help 
you decide. A mountain range 
here—a national park there— 
to the east a pine-guarded lake 
—beyond that a mighty water- 
fall, cascading to lower levels. 


Beautiful pictures? More than 
that—thrilling realities. For Na- 
ture has favored the West with 
scenery that is sublime. 


So, when school’s out go West. 


Perhaps to the Dude Ranch 
Country for the thrill of “boots 
and saddles”—or to the cool 
Colorado Rockies—or to Yel- 
lowstone for its Carnival of 
Wonder and Beauty with Salt 
Lake City en route. 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Parks offer you flaming 
beauty “mountain high and can- 
yon deep”—California its hos- 
pitality and scenic charm—the 
Pacific Northwest, green valleys, 
virgin forests, glaciers. 


Union Pacific serves them all, 
and rail fares have never been 
lower. Besides, your trip West 
this year becomes doubly enjoy- 
able—all principal Union Pacific 
trains, including coaches, 
sleepers, diners and observation 
cars, are completely air-condi- 
tioned—cool, clean, comfortable. 


Ask about any of these vacation 
regions, or about Escorted 
All- Expense Tours to them 


Denver is the N. E. A. Convention 
City this year—June 30 to July 5. 
Make it the starting point for a real 
vacation—go Union Pacific. 





W. S. Basinger 

Pass’r Traffic Mgr., Room 166 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Please send me information 
about er ee 
Name 
Street 
City 
[_] Also tell me about economi- 

cal, all-expense tours. 


UNION PACIFIC] 
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Tiacler 


Before you sail anywhere—on any ship 
see first what great value and grand 
times are offered by 


LINERS THAT OFFER 
“THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING AFLOAT” 


The trend to American liners during the past few years has been 
sensational! Wise travelers realize that their own great ships offer 
real, unstinted value—and they are making the most of it! 

It’s only natural that Americans should prefer the ships that fly 
their own flag. These delightful liners were built to suit the keen 
American taste—and they do—to a T! Not only that, but real 
American food and service—in the true American manner —further 
enhance the pleasure of traveling this new way! 

Sail American—enjoy the luxury of American standards— 
and you'll know the meaning of true travel pleasure! 


TO EUROPE —World’s fastest Cabin Liners 
WASHINGTON « MANHATTAN 


Sail on the finest liners ever built in Americal! The new Washington and her 
sister-ship Manhattan are the sensations of the sea! At amazingly low 
Tourist Class fares they offer broad decks, air-conditioned dining salons (an 
exclusive feature in transatlantic service), tiled swimming pool, unusually 
spacious cabins—al/ with real, deep-mattressed beds, magnificent public 
rooms and a host of other delightful features! No wonder these great ships 
have set enviable popularity records during their short period of service! 

Their running mates, the popular Pres. Harding and Pres. Roosevelt, also 
offer excellent value in Cabin Class—highest on the ship—at exceptionally 
modest fares. Ease, space and comfort are featured. Rest or play as you 
please—you’ll have a grand time on these famous twins! 

These four liners sail weekly to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg. 

More American value! Under the same management are the comfortable, 
economical “American One ass” liners of the American Merchant Lines. 
One class only~the whole ship is yours. Fares are sensationally low. Weekly 
sailings direct to London. Every other week direct to Liverpool. 


UNITED STATES + PANAMA PACIFIC 
LINES . 


LINE 
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CALIFO RNIA via Havana and Panama Canal 


$185 FIRST CLASS 
or $120 TOURIST See new faces! Visit new lands! Enjoy 


new pleasures! Sail in comfort —in luxury—on the largest liners in 
the service! The 33,000 ton sister-ships Virginia, California and 
Pennsylvania were built expressly for cruising this route of romance 
and recreation. They are the only ships in the service offering air- 
conditioned dining salons and two built-in-deck swimming pools! All 
cabins are large and outside. Extensive promenade and sun-decks, 
talking pictures, unsurpassed cuisine and service. 

Visit ports whose very names whisper gaiety and romance, mystery 
and intrigue— Havana, the Panama Canal, Balboa, Panama City, San 
Diego (gateway to Mexico), Los Angeles (Hollywood). San Francisco. 

First Class fares reduced to $185! Tourist Cabin as low as $120. 
25% off for round trips by sea. Ask about delightful Circle Tours, one 
way water, one way air or rail, home town to home town. 

Go somewhere this summer— but 
GO AMERICAN! 


Send the coupon and investigate these great American values. 


Send the coupon to your travel agent or to No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


UNITED STATES LINES AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen: 
I am interested in the trip I have checked. Please send me, without obligation, 
free folder, rates and all necessary information about it. I would like tosail . . . 








(fill in date). 
0 Cabin Class sf 0 Circle Tours 
EUROPE ¢ (© Tourist Class CALIFORNIA, () Round Trip by Steamer 
0 American One Class to All Expense Tours 
Name wie 
Address ~ - —* 
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